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NORMAN    ABBEY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds. 

An'  I  sae  weary,  fu'  o'  care !  • 

Ye'll  break  my  heart,  thou  warbling  bird, 

That  wantons  thro*  the  flow'ring  thorn: 

Ye  mind  me  o'  departed  joj^s, 

Departed,  never  to  return  ! 

Burns. 

So  felt  the  Lady  Grace,  as  the  vehicle  which  con- 
tained herself  and  son  passed  under  the  arched 
gateway  leading  to  Norman  Abbey,  on  a  fine 
spring  moniing  in  the  lovely  month  of  May.  The 
sun  shone  clear  and  bright  through  the  spread :ng 
branches,  whose  teeming  buds  were  bursting  into 
the  full  luxuriance  of  vegetable  beauty.  The 
blue  sky  dappled  with  fleecy  clouds,  was  reflected 

VOL.    II.  A 
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upon  the  bosom  of  the  transparent  waters,  whilst 
the  flexible  branches  of  the  weeping  birch  flung 
their  undulating  shadows  upon  its  *'  glassy  mirror." 
Innumerable  insect  swarms  floated  in  the  sunbeam, 
or  skimmed  the  surface  of  the  stream,  where  they 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  watchful  rapacity  of  the 
speckled  trout.  The  various  tribes  of  water- fowl, 
in  restless  activity  of  motion,  fluttered  around. 
Some  were  nestled  amongst  the  rushy  banks,  or 
carrying  on  the  mystic  process  of  incubation  in 
the  secret  recesses  of  the  little  wooded  islands, 
where  no  prying  eye  or  rude  sound  of  unwelcome 
visitant  ever  intruded.  Years  had  elapsed  since 
the  foot  of  man  had  trod  these  verdant  spots,  or 
the  light  plash  of  the  oar  startled  the  parent  bird 
from  her  sedgy  nest.  A  solitary  one  was  every 
now  and  then  to  be  seen  plunging  into  the  sparkling 
waters,  and  rising  aloft  in  the  air,  with  its  snowy 
wings  flashing  in  the  sun,  scattering  a  shower  of 
crystal  drops  from  its  smoothed-down  plumage, 
as  it  revelled  in  its  native  element,  or  dived  with 
patient  industry  for  the  lesser  fry,  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  its  callow  brood. 

The  clear  notes  of  the  blackbird,  and  the  softer 
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melody  of  the  thrush,  were  almost  overpowered 
by  the  rude  chorus  of  inferior  songsters  from  the 
adjoining  woods,  whilst  the  distant  whistle  of  the 
ploughman   vainly   strove  to  emulate  their  rival 
strains.  The  balmy  air  was  fraught  with  odours  from 
the   fresh   springing  verdure,  the  fallow  ground, 
the  cowslip 'd  meadow,  budding  hawthorn,  or  slo- 
ping bank,  where  violets  ^'  lurk'd  unseen."  The  cat- 
tle, newly  turned  out  upon  their  summer  pasturage, 
cropped  the  herbage  like  gourmands  luxuriating 
on  their  new-found  viands.     The  young  untamed 
colt  shook  the  shaggy  tuft  of  his  knotted  mane, 
and  galloped  neighing  up  the  field,  as  the  carriage 
horses  became  visible  at  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
A  sour-looking,  thick-necked  bull  thrust  his  horns 
through    the   park-rails,   with    a   look    of    sober 
scrutiny,  till  a  smart  stroke  from  the  lash  of  the 
wanton  driver  sent  him  stalking  off  with  loud  and 
ominous  bellowings.     At  the  rattling  of  the  car- 
riag^e-wheels  the  timid  hare  started,  and  bounding^ 
lightly  across  the  path,  hid  herself  in  the  neigh- 
bouring brushwood.     There  was  neither   a  sight 
nor  a  sound,  from  the  slender  spire  of  the  village 
church  to  the  rumimating  deer  in  clustering  herds ; 
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or  from  the  bleating  of  the  tender  lamb  to  the 
echo  of  the  closing  gateway,  which  had  not  its 
peculiar  association  in  the  mind  of  the  Lady  Grace. 
Yet,  her  recollections  were  of  a  painful  cast,  little 
harmonising  with  surrounding  objects,  and  more 
disposed  to  sympathise  in  the  pensive  silence 
which  pervaded  the  soft  landscape,  than  in  its 
external  glowing  richness  of  vegetation. 

No  sound  of  rustic  mirth  saluted  her  ears :  the 
distant  yelping  of  the  snappish  curs,  prowling 
about  the  farm-houses,  was  her  only  welcome  as 
she  passed  the  outskirts  of  the  hiamlet,  where  a 
few  lazy  brats  were  basking  in  the  sun-shine — or 
up  to  their  ankles  in  a  running  brook  fishing  for 
minnows — or  dabbling  their  dirty  fingers  in  the  cold 
waters,  as  they  watched  the  current  ripple  through 
the  hollow  of  their  tiny  hands.  The  fine  weather  had 
sent  all  the  villagers,  male  and  female,  young  and 
old,  into  the  open  fields,  on  one  errand  or  another. 
The  more  hardy  portion  of  both  sexes  were  en- 
iiao-ed  in  husbandry  ;  others  were  gathering  bas- 
kets full  of  cowslips,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
wealthier  individuals  who  could  afford  to  manu- 
facture a  wholesome   beverage,   not  then   obso- 
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lete  in  most  country  houses.  Careful,  thrifty 
dames  were  trudging  to  the  fields,  laden  with 
provisions  for  the  labourers,  whilst  mothers  of 
fretful  babes  were  hushing  them  to  a  noonday 
slumber  under  the  shady  hedges,  or  picking  dai- 
sies and  butter-cups  for  them,  at  intervals,  as  they 
plied  that  tedious  art,  which  is  now  superseded 
by  the  invention  of  the  stocking-loom.  A  turn 
of  the  road  soon  brought  our  travellers  to  the 
borders  of  the  lake. 

Lady  Grace  sighed  at  the  well-known  object  ! 
She  recollected  passing  that  lake  when  the  now 
clear  liquid  stream  was  a  thick  mass  of  impene- 
trable ice,  when  the  trees  were  laden  with  con- 
gealed dews,  and  the  crisp  ground  scarcely  yielded 
to  the  pressure  of  her  light  step.  She  recalled 
the  clear,  cold  beams  of  the  full  moon,  as  they  fell 
upon  her  blood-stained  garments,  and  a  shivering 
sickness  induced  her  to  put  her  head  out  of  the 
window,  to  inhale  the  pure  air  of  the  passing 
breeze. 

Here  a  fresh  object  greeted  her  saddened  eye ; 
it  was  the  gnarled  oak  under  whose  shade  she 
had  so  often  sat  with  her  beloved  Walter  !     The 
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summer  lightning  had  scathed  one  of  its  extended 
arms,  and  the  wintry  blast  had  bowed  down  the 
withered  branch  to  the  ground.  The  Lady  Grace 
could  stifle  her  griefs  no  longer  at  this  sad 
emblem  of  her  own  condition ;  leaning  back  in 
the  carriage,  she  pressed  her  hands  to  her  face, 
and  wept  convulsively.  The  carriage  stopped  at 
a  small  Gothic  lodge ;  and,  as  the  aged  portress 
came  out  of  the  dwelling  to  unlock  the  gate,  she 
simply  dropped  a  low  respectful  curtsey  as  she 
held  it  open.  With  native  delicacy  of  feeling, 
she  forbore  even  to  utter  the  *'  God  bless  ye,  my 
lady,"  which  hovered  upon  her  lips,  but  which 
no  gracious  sign  seemed  to  authorise  or  encou- 


rage. 


Far  different  were  the  feelings  of  the  youthful 
lord,  as  he  gazed  around  upon  the  rich  and  fertile 
domains,  of  which  he  was  now  sole  proprietor. 
To  his  young  fancy  and  ardent  mind  there  was 
beauty  in  every  object,  and  a  charm  in  every 
sound. 

"What  makes  her  cry?"  thought  he,  as  he 
watched  the  coursing  tears  which  fell  from  the 
eyes  of  his  lady  mother.  "  I  'm  sure  this  place  is 
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a  great  deal  prettier  than  Castle  Invercald.  The 
sun  shines  brighter,  and  the  trees  are  larger,  and 
the  deer  are  fatter,  and  the  cottages  look  so  clean 
and  trim.  There  are  no  mountains,  to  be  sure ; 
and  that  pond  they  call  a  lake  is  no  more  like 
Loch  na  gar,  than  that  swallow  is  to  the  eagle 
Donald  shot  on  Ben  Nevis ;  but  rabbits  shoot  up 
as  thick  as  daisies,  and  every  thing  looks  so  gay 
and  happy." 

The  lively  boy  gazed  with  deeper  interest  around 
him  as  the  opening  avenue  brought  them  in  sight 
of  the  antique  territorial  mansion,  frowning  in 
venerable  grandeur  through  a  pile  of  gigantic 
trees. 

*^  Is  that  the  old  priory  ?"  inquired  Evelyn, 
anxiously  catching  hold  of  his  mother's  arm,  as 
his  eye  dilated  with  triumph. 

His  mother  spoke  not ;  absorbed  in  deep  and 
painful  retrospection,  she  had,  for  a  moment,  lost 
sight  of  a  parent's  ambitious  feelings  ;  and  could 
the  past  have  been  for  ever  obliterated  from  her 
memory,  how  gladly  would  she  have  relinquished 
her  present  aggrandisement !  But  it  was  not  to  be, 
and  Lady  Grace  strove  to  combat  her  regrets — but 
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V 


in  vain — the  thouglit  still  rushed  upon  her  mind, 
**  My  child  has  waded  to  the  inheritance  through 
kindred  blood,  and  I,  alas  !  am  the  cause." 

The  carriage  stopped  at  the  principal  entrance, 
and  the  widowed  mourner,  startled  out  of  her  pain- 
ful reverie  by  the  abrupt  opening  of  the  door,  now, 
for  the  first  time,  perceived  that  all  the  old  do- 
mestics in  sable  costume  were  assembled  to  wel- 
come her  with  April  smiles  upon  their  wintry 
faces.  She  descended  slowly  and  silently  from 
her  equipage,  grasped  the  hand  of  each  in  suc- 
cession, and  passed  on,  followed  by  Evelyn,  into 
an  inner  apartment,  which  in  former  times  she  had 
been  used  to  call  her  own. 

She  was  surprised  and  moved  to  fresh  sorrow  at 
finding  every  thing  much  in  the  same  style  as  when 
she  had  left  it.  The  very  cage  in  which  her  pet  bul- 
fincli  had  died,  still  hung  near  the  window.  Her 
books  were  neatly  ranged  upon  the  shelves,  and 
the  favourite  author  she  had  last  read  lay  in  one 
corner  of  the  room.  She  opened  a  dmwer  in  her 
work-table,  and  fragments  of  littered  finery  re- 
minded her  of  those  gay  thoughtless  hours  which 
preceded  her  departure  from  the    abbey.      She 
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gazed  with  bitterness  upon  these  tokens  of  the 
past,  and  turned  away  to  hide  the  emotion  which 
these  faded  relics  rekindled. 

''  Ah  !  my  puir  leddy/'  said  Mattie,  who  had 
followed  her,  "  I  wuss  ye  hadna  come  hither;  the 
room 's  been  lockit  up  lang  syne,  and  Margery, 
forsooth,  must  open  it  for  the  vera  reason  she 
sudna.  Gang  awa',  my  leddy  !  dinna  greet  for  the 
past,  tears  winna  kill  grief,  I  trow. — Odds  !  it 
sets  it  a  thrivin*  mair;  we  Ve  a'  sorrow  in  this 
warld,  but  we  maunna  be  cast  down  for  a'  that. 
— It's  a  bonnie  bairn,"  said  she,  smiling  graci- 
ously upon  Evelyn,  who  returned  the  compliment 
by  a  good-humoured  smile.  ''  Ah  !  he  's  a  Fon- 
tayne  I  '11  tak'  my  aith  on 't,  and  a  Macdonald 
too,  by  his  winsome  smile.'* 

^'  We  must  try  if  we  can  reconcile  him  to  Eng- 
land," answered  Lady  Grace,  striving  to  overcome 
her  feelings.  "  Evelyn  is  a  true  Scotchman,  and 
loves  the  land  of  his  birth  best." 

*^  Folks  tell  a  mony  lees  about  the .  north 
countrie,"  returned  Mattie;  "but  I  canna abide  to 
hear  it  misca'd ;  the  Scotch  folk  were  muckle 
gude  to  me  lang  syne." 
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''Are  you  not  a  Scotchwoman?"  asked  Lady 
Grace,  with  surprise. 

'*  Na,  my  leddy,  I  am  born  of  English  parents, 
and  on  Enghsh  ground,"  replied  Mattie,  with 
the  disconcerted  air  of  one  who  had  unwittingly 
made  a  slip  of  the  tongue  ;  "  but  I  livit  in  Scot- 
land lang." 

*' How  strange!"  said  her  lady,  ''that  you 
should  continue  to  speak  Scotch,  Mattie,  when  I 
forgot  it  so  soon  after  I  came  to  England." 

"  Ye  were  young,  my  leddy,  whan  ye  came 
to  the  abbey,  and  youth  is  aye  forgetfu'  o'  the 
past ;  besides,  ye  hae  livit  amang  persons  wha 
correctit,  and  mendit  your  phrase.  I  had  been  a 
grown-up  woman  some  time  whan  I  came  to 
England,  whilk  I  left  a  wee  bairn ;  but  I  likit 
bonnie  Scotland  the  best,  and  I  couldna  learn  my 
ain  tongue  weel  after  I  had  ance  been  usit  to  ani- 
ther.  To  be  sure,  I  wa'  sairly  fashed  about  it  at 
first,  and  gat  monya  gleck  word  said  to  me  bygude- 
for-naught  folk ;  but  I  dinna  care  about  it  nou." 

As  the  old  woman  spoke,  Evelyn  fixed  his  eye 
intently  upon  her  with  a  mixed  expression  of 
interest  and  curiosity  in  his  keen  glance. 
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'*  The  bairn  's  sharp  een,"  thought  Mattie,  as 
she  watched  him  narrowly,  **  and  he  's  weel- fa- 
voured too,  hke  ane  I  dinna  forget  (and  she 
heaved  a  sigh).  Folks  say  the  de'il  himsel  lurks 
in  the  ee  of  a  Fontayne ;  mair  the  pity  gin 
the  mark  o'  the  beast  be  fand  upon  this  bonnie 
flower;  I  winna  believe  it  at  a'." 

These  reflections  crossed  her  mind  as  she  led 
the  way  to  the  dining-room,  where  refreshments 
were  spread  out  for  the  travellers.  At  the  request 
of  her  lady,  Mattie  sat  down  to  answer  the  neces- 
sary inquiries  put  to  her,  relative  to  past  events. 
With  the  garrulous  minuteness  which  characterises 
advancing  age,  Mattie  took  up  her  history  from 
the  very  time  her  young  lady  (as  she  still  called 
her)  left  England,  softening  over  the  most  pain- 
ful passages  by  a  '*  Weel,  my  dear  young  leddy, 
dinna  greet ;  it  was  to  be  sae,  ye  were  ordainit 
for  him." 

The  variety  of  lengthy  episodes  introduced  into 
her  discourse  extended  the  main  plot  to  such  a 
trying  degree  that  her  hearer,  exhausted  by  her 
late  fatigues  of  both  body  and  mind,  gently 
dropped  her  head  at  the  back  of  the  chair,  and 
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fell  into  a  quiet  doze,  just  as  Mattie  was  describing 
tlie  various  remedies  which  Doctor  Altercliflfe  had 
prescribed  for  the  puir  auld  lord,  which  "were  of 
no  manner  of  use,"  she  observed,  "  for  ye  ken, 
my  leddy,  his  hour  was  come." 

Mattie  went  on  dilating  upon  the  grievous 
noises  and  uproare  there  used  to  be  down-stairs. 
"  Naething  but  feasting  and  rioting  ;  sic  a  routh  o' 
victuals  cookit,  and  a'  in  ither  folk's  houses. 

"  Wad  ye  believe  it  nou,  my  leddy,"  said  she, 
**  they  wad  break  open  the  cupboards  and  force 
the  wine-cellar  door  whan  Ralph's  back  was 
turned  ?  forbye  rinning  the  puir  beasts  to  death 
out  o'  doors,  and  disturbing  the  deeing  moments 
o'  my  lord  wi'  their  skreighin', — well-nigh  crazing 
the  puir  auld  saul." 

On  the  good  woman  talked  without  ever  heeding 
her  lady's  silence,  till,  on  thrice  repeating  her 
anxieties,  "  Whar  the  young  lord  could  be,"  she 
began  to  be  surprised  at  her  lady's  apathy.  Rising 
gently  from  her  chair,  and  stealing  across  the 
room  on  tiptoe,  she  ascertained  without  doubt,  and 
to  her  no  great  satisfaction,  that  she  had  been 
wasting  her  breath  all  to  no  purpose,  for  that  her 
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hearer  must,  from  the  profundity  of  her  repose, 
have  long  yielded  to  the  soothing  influence  of  her 
soporific  eloquence. 

The  old  housekeeper  bent  over  the  tall,  wasted 
figure  of  her  lady,  and  shook  her  head  mournfully, 
as  she  mentally  compared  the  pale  cheek  of  the 
sorrowful  widow,  disguised  by  the  thick  folds  of 
lawn  which  begirt  her  forehead  of  pure  alabaster, 
and  passed  under  her  slender  throat,  with  the 
radiant  vision  of  youth  and  beauty  which  had  so 
mysteriously  disappeared  from  the  abbey  eleven 
years  ago.  • 

/'  Grief  has  been  hard  at  wark  here,"  thought  she ; 
**  but  care  will  hae  its  ain  gait ;  time  's  the  rider 
that  breaks  youth,  they  say  ;  but  he  's  na  the  alane 
ane;"  and  with  this  wise  saw  upon  her  lips  she 
left  the  room  to  look  after  her  young  lord. 

Evelyn,  however,  was  gone  far  out  of  Mattie's 
reach.  With  untired  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  he 
was  perambulating  his  newly-acquired  dominions, 
and  very  busily  engaged  in  taking  a  survey  of  his 
fresh  quarters. 

The  attention  which  he  excited,  and  the  homage 
which  was  involuntarily  elicited  from  the  humble 
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villagers,  was  of  a  very  novel  and  not  unpleasing 
description.  Curiosity  was  afloat  in  the  neigh- 
bouring hamlets  to  know  what  sort  of  a  being  the 
new  lord  was  ;  and  groups  of  peasantry  beset  him 
on  his  ramble  with  prying  looks  and  proffered 
courtesies,  whilst  not  a  few  declared  in  his  hearing 
that  ''  he  wa'  as  fine  a  young  gentleman  as  needs 
be  for  's  age." 

Evelyn  returned  to  the  priory  delighted  with 
his  first  excursion  out  of  doors,  and  with  an  in- 
creased appetite  for  further  discoveries.  Hunger, 
however,  inclined  him  to  relish  the  viands  which 
were  set  before  him,  and  fatigue  sent  him  early  to 
bed  with  a  full  determination  to  commence  ope- 
rations betimes  in  the  morning,  by  exploring  the 
interior  of  the  mansion  habitable  and  unin- 
habitable. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

The  ruin'd  wall 
Stands,  wheu  its  wind-worn  battlements  are  gone  ; 
The  bars  survive  the  captive  they  enthral  ; 
The  day  drags  through,  though  storms  keep  out  the  sun. 
And,  thus,  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly  live  on.  * 

Byron. 

How  often  do  we  repeat  to  ourselves  in  sorrow — 
*'  I  shall  never  know  happiness  again  ;  my  peace 
of  mind  is  gone  for  ever  !"  Like  Rachel  of  old, 
we  *'  refuse  to  be  comforted," — **  our  soul  is  fast 
bound  in  fetters,  and  held  in  chains  of  affliction." 
Like  the  Abyssinian  princess,  who  mourned  for  her 
beloved  Pekuah,  we  fancy  that  our  affections 
must  necessarily  be  entombed  with  our  departed 
treasures,  and  sedulously  try  to  cheat  ourselves 
into  a  belief  of  the  durability  of  our  wasting  regrets. 
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The  full-blown  rays  of  morning  shot  through 
the  Gothic  casement  of  the  sleeping  apartment 
which  had  been  formerly  occupied  by  Lady  Grace ; 
the  birds  were  in  vociferous  harmony  ;  the  hum- 
ming bee,  imprisoned  within  the  window-blind, 
was  dashing  its  gossamer  wings  against  the 
panes,  in  the  ineffectual  effort  to  force  an  en- 
trance through  the  bars  of  its  glassy  prison. 
Jenny,  the  thrifty  handmaid,  who  had  been  up 
hours  before,  had  explored  with  her  young  master 
every  part  of  the  old  priory ;  and,  after  laying  out 
her  mistress's  morning  garments,  which  she  had 
carefully  separated  from  the  rest  of  her  unpacked 
wardrobe,  was  now  seated  at  her  needlework  in 
an  adjoining  closet,  awaiting  her  lady's  com- 
mands. Jenny  had  rmi  over  her  youthful  store 
of  ballads  in  as  gleesome  and  care-defying  a  strain 
as  she  had  ever  done  in  her  spring-tide  of  hope 
and  rustic  happiness.  The  blithe  carol  of  the  rosy 
milk-maid,  the  echo  of  the  labourer's  sturdy  step, 
were  gone  by,  with  the  stilly  softness  of  early  dawn; 
stirring  sounds  of  bustling  activity  were  now  abroad, 
and  the  whole  machinery  of  household  duties  had 
nearly  gone  half  its  rounds,  ere  the  lady  of  Nor- 
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man  Abbey  unclosed  her  heavy  eyelids.  Awaking 
from  a  confused  mixture  of  incongruous  dreams, 
she  raised  her  head  slowly  from  the'^pillow,  and 
pressing  her  finger  to  her  throbbing  temples,  en- 
deavoured to  realise  her  actual  situation. 

*^  Am  I  here  again?"  thought  she,  '*  or  is  it 
only  a  dream  ?"  Yet  the  bed,  the  tapestry 
hangings,  the  very  miniature  of  her  father,  be- 
queathed to  her  by  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and 
which  hung  over  the  mantle-piece,  assured  her 
that  it  was  no  illusion.  "  Well,"  thought  she, 
after  musing  a  while,  *'  I  shall  wish  to  live  for 
the  sake  of  my  boy  ;  yet  it  will  be  but  a  bare 
existence  after  all,  for  how  can  I  forget  the 
past?" 

In  one  respect,  the  widowed  mourner  was 
right ;  the  serious  incidents  which  had  marked  her 
early  life  were  never  entirely  obliterated  from  her 
memory ;  yet  their  impression  upon  her  mind  be- 
came broken  up  by  succeeding  images,  and  gra- 
dually weakened  by  the  light  and  imperceptible 
touches  of  the  wizard  Time.  Grief,  which,  on  its 
first  approach,  flashes  upon  us  like  a  portentous 
comet,  threatening  desolation  in  its  fiery  train, 
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gradually  decreases  as  we  advance  in  life,  till  it 
becomes  a  mere  luminous  speck  in  the  dim  hori- 
zon of  our  softened  remembrances  ! 

And  so  it  was  with  the  Lady  Grace.  At  first 
her  affrighted  imagination  started  at  every  well- 
known  object,  as  if  she  was  encountering  a  fear- 
ful spectre ;  by  degrees  she  became  familiarised 
with  the  recollections  they  awakened  ;  newer,  and 
more  pleasing  associations  were  formed ;  and  so 
completely  was  she  engrossed  by  the  duties  which 
sprang  out  of  her  maternal  guardianship,  that  she 
would  sometimes  ask  herself,  how  it  happened  she 
could  so  soon  have  become  reconciled  to  her 
widowed  state. 

Though  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  that  she  ever 
found  it  necessary,  like  the  African  princess  afore- 
said, to  act  upon  a  systematic  plan  in  nourishing 
painful  reminiscences,  yet  would  she  often  in  her 
transient  moments  of  gaiety  chide  her  truant 
thoughts,  like  guilty  rebels,  and  endeavour  to 
persuade  herself,  that  although  it  became  a  duty 
to  submit,  and  a  matter  of  decency  to  appear  con- 
tented, yet  that  it  was  worse  than  sacrilege  to  feel 
happy. 
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Such  was  the  inward  frame  of  the  Lady  Grace  ; 
its  outward  garniture  remained  much  the  same. 
Her  form  and  features,  to  be  sure,  were  of  a  more 
matured  complexion,  and  her  general  deportment 
more  grave  and  dignified ;  yet,  after  a  few  months 
of  tranquil  repose,  there  appeared  no  other  change 
than  what  the  hand  of  Time  might  naturally 
enough  be  supposed  to  create.  The  sprightly 
maiden  was  transformed  into  the  sober  matron. 
Spring  had  given  place  to  autumn,  and  a  few 
wintry  snows  were  thinly  scattered  upon  her  neg- 
lected tresses.  This  slight  difference  between* the 
past  and  the  present  was  the  only  perceptible  alte- 
ration in  the  aspect  and  manners  of  Lady  Grace  ; 
but  there  was  a  deeper  change  in  her  heart,  un- 
known and  unobserved  by  the  careless  spectator. 

Her  strong  affections,  which  had  been  so 
cruelly  nipt  by  adverse  circumstances,  were  now 
poured  into  one  direct  channel,  and  her  whole 
soul  followed  in  its  impetuous  course.  Love  and 
ambition  alternately  ruled  her  anxious  bosom,  and 
these  conflicting  elements  called  forth  the  conti- 
nual exercise  of  her  unwearied  powers.  To  form 
the  mind  of   her    youthful  son — to  become    the 
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steady  guide  of  his  versatile  character,  and  the 
directress  of  his  future  plans — became  now  the 
sole  end  and  aim  of  her  existence. 

This  object  was  followed  up  by  that  ardour  and 
decision  which  marked  her  character.  The  Lady 
Grace,  with  a  very  high  standard  of  religion  and 
morality,  and  a  rule  of  practice  as  hearly  approach- 
ing to  perfection  as  the  frailty  of  human  nature 
will  admit,  had  nevertheless  her  faults. 

There  was  a  little  spice  of  self-will  in  her 
composition,  a  certain  constitutional  despotism, 
inherited  from  her  father,  the  sturdy,  old  Scotch 
baronet,  which,  on  important  occasions,  gave  a 
slight  tincture  of  imperiousness  to  her  manners. 
None  but  tliose  few  persons  who  were  on  terms  of 
intimate  connexion  with  her  could  detect  this 
latent  propensity,  and  those  individuals  were  so 
much  impressed  with  respect  for  her  self-denying 
virtues,  and  so  won  over  by  the  general  frankness 
of  her  manners  and  the  generosity  of  her  temper, 
that  they  insensibly  yielded,  without  a  struggle, 
to  this  controlling  influence.  As  this  influence 
had  no  petty  ends,  no  privy  selfish  views  to  gra- 
tify, it  seldom  failed  that  the  Lady  Grace  ever 
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came  into  direct  and  glaring  opposition.  Her 
judgment,  in  most  points,  was  so  excellent,  and 
her  well-digested  plans  so  decidedly  brought  into 
operation,  that  there  were  few  minds  of  a  suffi- 
ciently independent  cast  to  doubt  her  infallibihty, 
and  still  fewer,  who  possessed  hardihood  enough 
to  dissent  from  her  estabUshed  opinions  when  she 
became  her  own  mistress.  In  very  early  life  she 
had  been  subjected  to  despotic  rule,  which  was 
afterwards  changed  for  a  different  but  no  less 
effective  discipline.  She  had  *'  borne  the  yoke" 
in  her  youth,  and  well  knew  how  to  fit  it  upon 
the  shoulders  of  those  who  never  suspected  the 
burden  for  a  long  time,  and  then  felt  themselves 
unable  to  account  for  its  pressure.  Although,  as 
I  have  before  observed,  this  indirect  ascendancy 
was  tempered  by  so  much  sweetness,  there  were, 
nevertheless,  times  in  which  the  silken  bondao-e 
became  irksome.  So  long  as  it  was  confined  to 
the  subjects  of  her  feudal  realm,  all  was  right ; 
her  dominant  attributes  found  their  appropriate 
sphere,  and  contributed  materially  to  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  subordinate  minds ;  but  when, 
as  was  sometimes  the  case  with  her  husband,  she 
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attempted  to  stem  the  torrent  of  free  thought  and 
investicration,  or  insisted  upon  the  total  expulsion 
of  some  views  or  sentiments  which  she  could  not 
herself  understand,  or  set  herself  in  resolute  and 
direct  opposition  to  some  wayward  feeling,  she 
got  out  of  her  depth  ;  and  in  the  vain  struggle  to 
regain  her  authority',  fell  into  the  too  common 
error  of  extorting  by  force  what  she  could  not  gain 
by  conviction. 

These  incipient  qualities,  long  kept  down  by 
circumstances,  already  began  to  show  themselves 
in  the  management  of  her  son  and  heir.  His  gene- 
ral manners  were  shy  and  distant ;  his  passions 
were  strong,  but  rarely  touched  the  surface.  Like 
all  deep-rooted  affections,  when  once  aroused,  they 
were  impetuous  in  the  extreme,  and  very  difficult 
to  allay.  The  more  usual  passiveness  of  his  de- 
meanour, his  affectionate  manners,  and  lively 
temper,  deceived  his  mother  in  her  estimation  of  a 
character  which  requires  time  and  experience  to 
develope  thoroughly.  His  jealous  dishke  of  the 
continual  restraint  imposed  upon  his  actions,  in- 
stead of  arousing  her  attention,  did  not  surprise  her 
in  the  least. 
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*'  Children,"  she  would  observe,  ^*  never  like 
control ;  they  are  always  impatient  of  contradiction, 
and  know  not  what  is  for  their  real  good.  His  poor 
father  charged  me  to  guard  him  carefully  ;  and  how 
shall  I  reconcile  the  neglect  of  his  last  inj  unctions 
either  to  my  heart  or  my  conscience  ?  Evelyn  will 
live  to  thank  me  one  day." 

These  sentiments  were  frequently  expressed  in 
the  hearing  of  her  son,  who  looked  provokingly 
incredulous  on  the  occasion.  He  could  not  com- 
prehend why  good  must  necessarily  and  inevitably 
spring  out  of  evil,  and  vice  versa.  It  was  a  pgyra- 
dox  to  his  young  understanding — an  enigma  to 
the  simplicity  of  childhood — an  affront  to  his 
dawning  comprehension.  To  tell  him,  when  he 
was  shut  up  in  a  dark  room,  that  abstinence  from 
food  and  solitary  confinement  were  necessary  acts 
of  kindness,  was  cold  comfort,  unless  it  could 
have  been  proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  his  care- 
less pranks  were  moral  crimes — that  playing  in 
the  fields,  or  ranging  through  the  hedgeways  with 
the  Birkendale  scholars  was  a  real  degradation, — 
or  the  neglecting  a  Latin  exercise  a  serious  omis- 
sion of  duty. 
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His  poor  mother,  who  had  engaged  the  curate 
to  give  him  private  instructions  in  his  leisure 
hours,  found  all  her  well-laid  schemes  frustrated 
continually  by  the  daring  opposition,  and  perverse 
wilfulness  of  the  youthful  lord,  who  would  have 
endured  any  punishment  sooner  than  be  com- 
pelled to  learn  a  task  against  his  will,  and  who 
paid  no  more  reverence  to  the  sage  counsels  of  his 
tutor  than  he  did  to  the  reproaches  of  his  lady 
mother.  He  grew  wearied  of  both. — "  The  par- 
son 's  good-natured  enough  at  times,"  he  would 
say  ;  "  but  he  crams  me  with  things  I  can't  un- 
derstand— hard  words,  and  strange  sayings  I 
can  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of.  Now  Dominie 
Buchanan  would  take  me  up  to  the  top  of  the 
blue  mountain  on  a  summer's  eve,  and  point  out 
to  me  the  courses  of  the  stars.  I  should  like  to  go 
to  heaven  well  enough,  if  I  might  move  about  like 
one  of  the  planets,  and  not  stay  long  in  a  place." 

His  mother,  instead  of  suffering  these  vagrant 
expressions  to  pass  quietly,  and  striving  to  over- 
rule their  injurious  influence  by  rational  explana- 
tions, was  accustomed  to  check  his  innocent  free- 
doms by  severe  animadversions ;  so  that  Evelyn, 
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seeing  her  always  shocked  at  these  times,  beyond 
measure,  and  doubly  anxious  to  restrain  him, 
ceased  to  express  his  genuine  feelings,  and  gra- 
dually indulged  his  own  reflections,  under  cover 
of  an  habitual  taciturnity. 

Deprived  of  that  free  communication  of  thought, 
which  became  necessary  to  him  as  his  mind  ex- 
panded, Evelyn  looked  abroad  for  solace  and 
amusement. 

The  Lady  Grace,  with  a  straitened  income,  a 
proud  spirit,  and  a  bleeding  heart,  had  hitherto 
shunned  society,  which  might  only  have  subjected 
her  to  a  thousand  petty  mortifications.  Her  child 
was  every  thing  to  her,  and  she  wished  to  be  the 
whole  world  to  him  ;  but  she  did  not  manage  her 
influence  aiftght.  The  bow  of  authority  was  drawn 
too  tight.  Evelyn  was  not  formed  of  flexible  mate- 
rials, and  he  manfully  resisted  the  daily  encroach- 
ments which  were  made  upon  his  independence. 
*'  Undutiful  child  !"  his  mother  would  sometimes 
exclaim,  with  more  intemperance  of  manner  than 
propriety  of  judgment ;  ^*  you  will  be  the  death 
of  me  !  Is  this  the  return  you  make  for  all  the 
sacrifices  I  have  made  ?" 

VOL.   II.  B 
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These  appeals  Lady  Grace  had  sometimes 
found  to  produce  a  good  effect,  for  children  of 
ardent  tempers  are  soonest  touched  by  marks  of 
strong  feehng.  Evelyn  knew  not  the  nature  or 
extent  of  the  sacrifices  alluded  to  ;  but  he  saw^ 
by  the  agitation  of  his  mother,  that  she  was  seri- 
ously hurt ;  and  he  was,  at  the  bottom,  enthusias- 
tically attached  to  her.  The  contest  was  yielded 
in  a  moment ;  filial  duty  would  vanquish  his  per- 
verse inclinations,  till  Lady  Grace,  like  an  un- 
skilful conqueror,  pushed  her  victory  too  far. 

Evelyn  would  then  rebel  with  tenfold  vigour ;  his 
mother  urged  her  claims  in  vain  ;  the  charm  was 
broken  ;  and,  like  medicines  injudiciously  admini- 
stered, her  expostulations  either  lost  their  effect,  or 
were  converted  into  poison.  Evelyn,  to  her  sorrow, 
began  to  feel  the  want  of  other  society,  and  longed 
for  a  companion  of  his  own  age  and  station  to  relieve 
him  from  the  dead  weight  of  his  mothers  constant 
vigilance.  He  felt  himself  separated  by  an  arti- 
ficial barrier  from  any  social  communication  ;  and 
an  incident,  which  occurred  about  this  time,  ren- 
dered him  painfully  alive  to  the  mortifications 
arising  out  of  his  exclusive  position  in  society. 
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One  fine  morning,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  first 
year  which  he  had  spent  at  Fontainville,  Evelyn, 
who  was  on  the  look-out  for  an  adventure,  espied 
a  party  of  youths  about  his  own  age  issuing  from 
the  neighbouring  hamlet,  armed  with  hooked 
sticks  and  satchels,  apparently  in  the  direction  of 
his  favourite  haunt,  the  coppice  wood.  Evelyn, 
who  guessed  that  they  were  bound  upon  a  nutting 
excursion,  as  he  watched  them  at  a  considerable 
distance,  felt  a  very  natural  inclination  to  join  the 
rustic  band.  Darting  forward  on  full  speed,  he 
came  up  to  the  foremost  of  the  group,  and  gaily 
volunteered  his  services,  with  the  easy  confidence 
of  one  who  feels  well  assured  of  a  hearty  welcome. 
To  his  inexpressible  surprise  and  mortification, 
his  condescension  did  not  seem  at  all  appreciated 
by  these  humble  villagers.  Apparently  anxious  to 
decline  the  honour  of  the  young  lord's  company, 
yet  afraid  or  ashamed  of  uttering  a  denial,  the 
silent  company  hung  down  their  heads  sheepishly, 
every  now  and  then  casting  a  suspicious  glance 
upon  their  strange  comrade.  Resenting  this 
scrutiny,  Evelyn  repeated  his  ofler,  with  a  forbid- 
ding haughtiness  of  manner  and  tone,  which  un- 
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fortunately  served  to  increase  their  dislike  to  his 
society.  At  length  one  of  the  bigger  lads  said 
bluntly — 

''  You  are  a  great  lord,  and  we  are  but  poor 
boys.  You  will  tell  the  parson  or  my  lady,  if  we 
don't  please  you,  mayhap,  an'  we  shall  get  thrashed 
for  not  lettin'  you  have  your  own  way ;  an'  we 
mean  to  ha'  a  bit  o'  fun,  you  see." 

"  Ah !  we  'd  better  go  by  our  sens,"  returned 
another  stripling.  *'  Master  Ralph  tould  feather 
*o  me  t'other  day,  cause  my  lord  set  me  on  a  job 
he  didn't  like." 

At  these  words,  the  young  scion  of  nobility 
turned  away  with  as  bitter  a  feeling  of  anguish,  as 
if,  instead  of  being  held  of  too  high  importance, 
he  had  suffered  a  personal  degradation.  He  felt 
that  he  had  rather  have  been  reproached  for  igno- 
ble birth,  than  view  himself  at  this  immeasurable 
distance  from  his  species.  This  incident,  trivial 
as  it  may  appear,  sank  deep  into  his  mind.  He 
spent  the  whole  day  in  the  solitude  of  that  rocky 
cave  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  brooding  in 
secresy  and  solitude  over  the  desolation  of  his 
condition. 
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Buried  in  gloomy  reflections,  the  pensive  boy 
sat  with  his  eyes  intently  but  unheedingly  fixed 
upon  the  moss-covered  fragments  of  rock  piled 
up  at  one  corner  of  the  cavern,  to  form  a  rude 
altar. 

'^  Why  am  I  a  lord  ?"  thought  he  ;  ''  everybody 
shuns  me  as  they  would  the  plague.     My  mother 
scolds  me  if  I  disobey  her  orders ;  and  these  lads 
mock  at  me  for  a  spoiled  child.    Ah  !  it  is  not  like 
bonnie  Scotland  after  all ;  the  gassoons  there  would 
run  at  my  feet  for  miles  and  miles.    But  here  it  is  so 
dull !  no  play  nor  playmates  !  nothing  but  the  par- 
son and  my  lady  mother  scolding  me,  and  saying 
that  I  dinna  behave  like  a  lord  !     How  should  I 
ken  what  a  lord  ought  to  say  or  do  ?    I  wish  I  was 
at  Castle  Invercald  again,  and  away  from   this 
ugly  place,  where  the  sun  is  bright  and  people's 
hearts  so  cold  !    I  wad  we  might  gang  awa'  fra 
the  auld  priory  ;  what  is  it  to  me  ?     I  canna  find 
a  playfellow,    and   my  lady   gets   crosser   every 
day." 

Smothered  sighs  burst  from  the  oppressed  bosom 
of  Evelyn,  and  tears  of  burning  indignation 
rushed    to  his    eyes.      How   slight   a  shade  will 
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give  a  deep  and  lasting  colouring  to  the  imagi- 
nation !  From  this  time,  a  tinge  of  melancholy  in- 
fected Evelyn's  gayest  moments,  and  his  most  bois- 
terous mirth  v^^ould  suddenly  be  interrupted  by  a 
passing  cloud  of  involuntary  sadness  ;  whilst  on 
the  contrary,  a  frenzied  delirium  of  mirth  would 
seize  upon  him  in  the  midst  of  care  and  de- 
spondency. 

This  strange  contrariety  of  feeling  was  strongly 
developed  at  this  moment.  Dashing  his  tears 
away  in  derisive  pride,  Evelyn  burst  out  into 
an  hysteric  laugh,  whose  wild  echoes  fell  upon 
his  ear,  mingled  with  the  heart-thrilling  sounds 
of  mirthful  glee  proceeding  from  two  radiant 
figures,  at  that  instant  passing  the  mouth  of  the 
cave.  Vexed  and  disconcerted  at  being  surprised 
in  the  midst  of  his  painful  ruminations,  the  young 
hermit  lifted  up  his  eyes  in  anger,  and  encoun- 
tered the  tender  sympathising  glance  of  Bertha 
de  la  Fontayne,  and  the  arch  smile  of  her  com- 
panion, Edith  Courtenay ;  both  of  whom  were, 
from  various  motives,  unacquainted  with  the  new 
comers  at  Norman  Abbey.  Lady  Grace,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  rather  shunned  than  courted 
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society;  accordingly,  it  soon  got  rumoured  through- 
out the  neighbourhood  that  the  family  at  the 
priory  did  not  expect  or  desire  any  visitors. 
Mistress  Ruth,  from  a  natural  dread  of  any  thing 
or  any  body  belonging  to  Sir  Walter,  and  a  timid 
mistrust  of  her  high-bred  neighbours,  had  dekyed 
all  necessary  civilities  as  long  as  she  could  ;  so 
that  Bertha  and  her  cousin  had  only  seen  each 
other  at  the  village  church,  or  accidentally  come 
in  passing  contact  as  they  were  separately  engaged 
in  some  rural  excursion. 

These  casualties,  however,  had  brought  alx>ut  a 
wonderful  revolution  in  each  other's  favour.  Bertha 
could  see  nothing  so  terrible  in  the  son  of  the 
dreaded  Sir  Walter ;  and  Evelyn,  who  had  grown 
up  with  a  strong  antipathy  to  his  father's  family, 
was  confounded  and  delighted  to  see  no  trace  of 
those  imperious  and  vindictive  qualities,  which 
had  pursued  his  father  to  the  grave,  reflected  in 
the  youthful  form  and  delicate  features  of  Bertha. 
Ever  since  Evelyn  had  first  seen  his  cousin  had 
he  longed  to  make  acquaintance  with  her ;  but  his 
mother  as  constantly  evaded  the  subject.  Her 
answer  was  always,   ^'  God   forbid  I  should  bear 
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any  malice  !  the  grave  which  has  closed  over  your 
father  and  his  enemies,  has  for  ever  buried  my 
resentment  towards  any  of  his  kindred  ;  but  I 
would  fain  banish  hateful  remembrances.  Cannot 
you  amuse  yourself  ?  or  Rose  Dunmore  will  assist 
you." 

'*  Rose  does  not  like  to  romp,  my  lady,"  would 
Evelyn  reply;  "  and  she  is  even  older  than  Bertha. 
She  treats  me  like  a  child,"  continued  he,  with  a 
little  hauteur,  **  and  I  shall  soon  be  a  man.  You 
know,  my  lady,  I  am  almost  eleven,  and  I  am 
taller  than  Rose  by  two  inches." 

His  mother  could  only  smile  most  provokingly, 
but  without  assenting  to  his  request ;  till,  wearied 
out  with  his  importunities,  she  forbade  him  to 
mention  the  subject  any  more* 

Accident,  however,  became  his  friend,  as  we 
shall  find  in  the  following  chapter* 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Here,  while  I  roved,  a  heedless  boy, 

Here,  while  through  paths  of  peace  I  ran, 

My  feet  were  vex'd  with  puny  snares, 

My  bosom  stung  with  insect  cares  : 

But,  oil !  what  light  and  little  things  » 

Are  childhood's  woes  ! — they  break  no  rest — 

Like  dew-drops  on  the  skylark's  wings. 

While  slumbering  in  his  grassy  nest. 

Gone  in  a  moment. 

MontgomerV. 

Bertha  and  her  sprightly  companion  made  a 
dead  pause,  as  they  found  themselves  within 
observation,  and  their  vociferous  mirth  became 
instantly  hushed,  as  the  disturbed  features  of  the 
youthful  lord  were  quickly  averted,  under  a  painful 
sense  of  humiliation,  at  this  abrupt  invasion.  The 
fair  intruders  stood  riveted  to  the  spot  by  a 
magical  influence.     It  was  the  first  time  the  two 
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cousins  had  ever  been  in  each  other's  company, 
and  all  Bertha's  traditionary  prejudices  rushed  to 
her  mind,  tinging  her  young  thoughts  with  a 
saddening  hue.  The  buoyant  spirits  of  her  com- 
panion were  quelled  from  a  different  cause.  Grief 
had  so  rarely  come  mider  the  eye  of  Edith  Cour- 
tenay,  she  could  not  comprehend  how  any  one 
possessing  so  many  exterior  advantages  could  be 
unhappy.  Her  young  existence  had  been  one 
spring- tide  of  hope  and  joy.  Her  father's  saucy 
pet — her  mother's  boastful  pride — her  gallant  bro- 
ther's favourite  plaything,  how  could  her  inex- 
perienced mind  picture  an  emotion  of  so  serious 
a  character  as  that  which  overspread  the  ex- 
pressive countenance  of  the  boy  three  years  her 
j  unior  ? 

"  Poor  child  !"  said  she  to  Bertha,  in  a  whisper, 
*'  his  mother  has  been  scolding  him,  or  his  tutor 
chastising  him ;  let  us  comfort  him  ;  how  melan- 
choly the  poor  boy  looks  !" 

As  slie  uttered  these  words,  an  eloquent  glance 
from  Evelyn  contradicted  her  presumptive  evi- 
dence. At  the  sight  of  his  gentle  cousin,  Iiis 
features  relaxed  into  arch  smiles,  as  with  an  air  of 
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polite  but  awkward  gallantry,  he  yielded  his  rude 
seat  to  the  wandering  damsels,  and  sat  down  upon 
the  loose  fragments  of  stone  by  their  side.  The 
young  ladies  consented  willingly  to  the  propo- 
sition, and  voluntarily  gave  him  a  full  account  ot 
their  morning's  adventure. 

Unencumbered  with  those  embarrassing  forms 
which  too  often  fetter  the  intercourse  of  matured 
life,  the  conversation  of  the  youthful  party  glided 
into  easy  and  gay  familiarity.  Edith  Courtenay, 
full  of  fun  and  frolic,  rallied  Evelyn  on  his  gravity, 
and  proposed  as  a  certain  preventive  to  the  leturn 
of  such  a  truly  distressing  malady,  that  they  should 
see  as  much  of  each  other  as  they  possibly  could. 
Bertha  would  have  added  her  gentle  persuasives, 
but  she  saw  by  Evelyn's  glowing  countenance 
that  no  great  entreaty  was  needed.  A  new  source  of 
pleasure  was  thus  unexpectedly  opened  to  him  in 
the  society  of  his  beautiful  and  affectionate  cousin. 
Lady  Grace  saw  that  it  was  in  vain  to  oppose  the 
growing  intimacy  ;  yet  she  viewed  with  a  jealou;^ 
eye  the  progress  of  an  attachment  which  seemerl 
to  render  her  son  too  independent  of  his  mother. 
Between  herself  and  Mistress  Ruth,  passing  cour- 
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tesies  were,  out  of  decency,  exchanged  ;  but,  as 
there  was  little  congeniality  in  character,  habits, 
or  tastes,  their  acquaintance  did  not  seem  likely 
to  ripen  into  any  intimate  connexion.  This  was 
unfortunate  for  poor  Bertha,  who  was  thus  exclu- 
ded from  those  advantages  so  peculiarly  needful 
to  young  persons  of  her  age.  There  was  a  native 
elegance  and  simplicity  about  the  young  heiress, 
which  would  always  have  made  her  a  welcome 
guest  at  Norman  Abbey  ;  whilst  Bertha  would  have 
found,  in  the  well-cultivated  mind-  and  graceful 
manners  of  its  mistress,  a  charm  to  which  she  had 
been  little  accustomed.  The  influence  of  Lady 
Grace,  whenever  she  chose  to  exert  it,  was  of  a 
very  powerful  and  permanent  nature.  It  arose 
from  an  union  of  qualities,  which  excite  mingled 
feelinf>;s  of  love  and  admiration.  Streno;th  and 
softness  were  happily  blended  in  her  character ; 
and  if  the  former  occasionally  out-stepped  the 
limits  assigned  to  feminine  prerogative,  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  her  peculiarly  isolated 
situation,  which  so  frequently  demanded  the  exer- 
cise of  masculine  qualifications.  These  harsher 
points  of  character  were  softened  down  like  the 
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imperceptible  shades  of  an  evening  sky,  wherever 
her  affections  were  deeply  interested,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  lovely  or  engaging  than  her  ge- 
neral demeanour  towards  those  few  persons  for 
whom  she  felt  a  sincere  regard.  Such  was  the 
disposition  of  her  heart  towards  Rose  Dunmore, 
whose  mother  and  widowed  aunt  had  lately  come 
to  reside  in  their  native  village.  Rose,  whose 
forefathers  had  once  ruled  the  soil,  from  whence 
their  descendants  now  gathered  a  scanty  income, 
was  fast  approaching  to  womanhood ;  and  with  a 
warm  heart  and  simple  manners  possessed  a  ciind 
far  beyond  her  years. 

The  talents,  the  accomplishments,  the  manners 
of  Lady  Grace,  were  so  infinitely  superior  to  what 
Rose  was  accustomed  to  meet  with  in  her  own 
humble  sphere,  that  she  gladly  seized  every  op- 
portunity of  spending  all  her  leisure  hours  at  the 
priory.  Lady  Grace,  pleased  with  the  affection 
and  docility  of  her  protegee,  would  often  herself 
call  at  Grassmoor  cottage  to  beg  a  few  days'  holi- 
days for  her  favourite,  who  repaid  her  conde- 
scending assiduities  and  gentle  blandishments,  with 
all  that  grateful  fervour  so  pleasing  and  natural 
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to  youthful  enthusiasm.  In  the  eye  of  Rose,  Lady 
Grace  was  a  paragon  of  perfection — a  faultless 
being,  who  rendered  every  attempt  at  imitation  a 
hopeless  task. 

"  I  shall  never  be  like  her  if  I  live  to  the  age 
of  Methuselah,"  thought  she  ;  *^  she  is  so  cautious, 
so  considerate,  so  just,  so  truly  noble  and  gene- 
rous ;  every  moment  of  my  life  am  /  committing 
some  fault  for  which  I  cannot  account ;  whilst 
she — O  !  there  is  never  a  thing  she  says  or  does 
that  could  be  altered  for  the  better." 

*'  You  are  wrong,  my  dear  child,''  would  Lady 
Grace  reply  to  similar  observations,  "  and  happily 
unconscious  of  the  revolutions  which  time  and 
sorrow  effect.  My  youth  was  more  thoughtless, 
gay,  and  inconsiderate  than  yours  ;  but  years  of 
long  and  painful  discipline  have  inchned  me  to 
think,  before  I  speak,  and  reflect  upon  conse- 
quences, before  I  act :  you,  my  dear  Rose,  may 
live  to  see  the  necessity  of  such  a  plan ;  but  you 
are  quite  sedate  enough  for  your  age." 

Evelyn  still  continued  his  clandestine  visits  to 
Ravenstede.  Bertha's  mother  soon  grew  recon- 
ciled to  her  new  acquaintance,  and  never  took  it 
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upon  Iierto  negative  these  appointments;  indeed, 
she  would  have  deemed  it  the  height  of  cruelty  to 
put  any  restraint  upon  the  amusements  of  her 
darling  child,  who  had  no  other  society  than  that 
of  Edith  Courtenay,  or  Rose,  who  was  latterly 
much  taken  up  with  alternate  visits  to  Lady  Grace, 
and  a  new  series  of  domestic  employments. 

The  family  of  Edith,  who  lived  upon  an  adjoining 
estate  called  the  ^*  Grove,"  were  the  only  persons  of 
any  consequence  who  visited  Ravenstede.    Sir  Jus- 
tinian Courtenay,  who  was  fond  of  a  boon  compa- 
nion, would  sometimes  condescend  to  join  the^Rev. 
Josiah  Metcalf  at  the  festal  board  of  Ravenstede, 
where  the  latter  was  sure  to  perform  the  honours 
of  the  family  to  such  perfection,   as  seldom   to 
leave  the  guests  even  a  decent  show  of  rational 
freedom,  had  they  not  been  as  much  inclined  as 
himself  to  **  riot  in  the  sensual  sty."     Sir  Jus- 
tinian was  a  bluffdownright  matter-of-fact  country 
squire,  fond  of  his  horses  and  hounds,  proud  of 
his  wife,  a  lover  of  good  eating  and  drinking,  and 
one   of  those  worthy  members  of  society  whose 
character  is  generally  described  by  negatives,  viz.  : 
*^  That   they   do   nobody   any   harm   but   them- 
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selves.'*     Lady   Rachel   Courtenay,   who   was   a 
lady  of  high  family  and  breeding,  graciously  un- 
dertook  to   initiate   the  young   heiress   into  the 
usages  and  manners  becoming  her  future  station 
in  society — an  offer  which  was  most  thankfully 
accepted  by  the  mother,  who  felt  it  a  vast  relief  to 
be  freed  from  such  a  formidable  encounter  with 
her  aristocratical  neighbours,  as  must  needs  have 
taken  place  had  not  such  a  seasonable  auxiliary 
presented   itself.     Sir   Justinian    Courtenay   had 
been  long  settled  down  into  the  quiet  easy  state  of 
celibacy,  and  was  fast  sinking  into  a  jovial  old 
bachelor,  when  fate  threw  in  his  way  the  Lady 
Rachel   Yelverton,   the    portionless    but    accom- 
plished  daughter  of    the   Earl  of    ,   whose 

estates  were  situated  in  the  same  county  as  those 
of  the  worthy  baronet. 

The  ear],  who  was  zealously  attached  to  the 
house  of  Stuart,  had  fled  to  the  Continent  after 
the  death  of  the  late  King,  and  only  returned  at 
the  Restoration  to  find  his  affairs  plunged  in  the 
greatest  confusion,  and  the  yearly  returns  of  his 
once  splendid  income  reduced  to  that  of  a  private 
gentleman  in  the  middle  station  of  life. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  it  became  a  matter 
of  policy  that  Lady  Rachel  should  bestow  her 
hand  upon  the  earl's  wealthy  neighbour.  Sir  Jus- 
tinian was  complaisant  enough  to  break  through 
his  estabhshed  habits  and  spend  the  first  year  in 
London,  where  Lady  Rachel  became  a  toast,  a 
professed  wit,  and,  what  is  now  called,  a  leader  in 
the  world  of  fashion.  She  was  still  a  remarkably 
fine  woman,  and,  what  was  more  to  her  advantage, 
a  remarkable  fine  manager :  with  infinite  skill 
and  address,  she  contrived  to  live  on  excellent 
terms  with  her  husband,  who  was  much  older 
than  herself,  and  of  habits  and  tastes  completely 
dissimilar.  By  conceding  to  his  wishes  invariably 
on  certain  points.  Lady  Rachel  gained  that  as- 
cendancy which  enabled  her  to  compass  every 
important  one.  Passionately  fond  of  a  town  life, 
and  anxious  to  retain  her  importance  in  those  po- 
lished circles  where  her  beauty  and  talents  could 
be  properly  appreciated,  she  would,  nevertheless, 
cheerfully  sacrifice  a  host  of  fashionable  engage- 
ments, in  order  to  accompany  her  husband  into  the 
country  at  the  annual  return  of  the  sporting  season. 

It  was,  to  be  sure,  a  sad  waste  of  precious  time, 
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and  a  deplorable  expenditure  of  taste  and  orna- 
ment, for   a   fine   woman    to  preside    at  a   con- 
vivial party,   where  she  had  no  higher  triumph 
than   that   of   being   viewed    in    the   light   of  a 
regular  standing  dish,   and  no  greater  privilege 
than  that  of  listening  to  the   numerous  changes 
rung  upon  one  eternal  topic.     With  the  smiling 
patience  of  a  martyr,  the  fair  mistress  of  the  man- 
sion lent  a   ready  ear  to  the   various  casualties 
which  had  occurred  during  the  morning,  bent  her 
alabaster  forehead  into  serious  lines  at  the  fro- 
wardness  of  Lord  Ancaster's  rival  pack,  or  dis- 
solved in  sympathetic  tones  of  melting  softness, 
as  the  old  baronet  bewailed  the  false  leap  which 
had  thrown  **  Favourite"  upon  his  haunches.    By 
dint  of  t^iese  industrious  efforts  at  self- constraint. 
Lady  Rachel  established   as    great  a  reputation 
amongst  her  country  neighbours  as  she  had  done 
at  court :  she  was  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  fascinating  of  women  ;  but  as  the 
opinion  was   pronounced  in  terms  more  striking 
than  polite,  I  shall  refrain  from  copying  the  eulo- 
gium  which  generally  closed  a  disquisition  upon 
her  merits  over  the  inspiring  bowl.     It  was,  how- 
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ever,  agreed,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  that  the 
rising  generation  was  very  inferior  to  the  past,  and 
that  Edith  Courtenay  would  never  make  so  fine  a 
woman  as  her  mother. 

Lady  Rachel,  who  affected  juvenility,  had  kept 
her  daughter  under  the  strict  surveillance  of  an 
aged  relative,  since  her  return  from  a  French  con- 
vent, where,  in  conformity  with  her  mother's  tastes 
and  early  habits,  she  had  been  placed  almost  from 
infancy.  Edith  was  a  stranger  in  her  own  home, 
and  had  only  been  seen  by  glimpses  and  snatches, 
although  her  father,  who  doted  on  her,  would 
swear  that  the  little  rogue  was  old  enough  to  sit 
at  table.  Edith's  appearance,  in  consequence  of 
these  remarks,  did  not  contribute  to  the  increase 
of  her  popularity  amongst  the  heroes  of  the  chace. 
At  first,  she  was  amused  with  any  vacant  sound 
of  gaiety,  immured  as  she  had  been  in  the  gloom 
of  a  convent,  but  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
same  unfailing  theme  soon  became  wearisome. 
The  visible  constraint  of  her  manners  ;  her  pal- 
pable mistakes  on  the  prevailing  subject  of  con- 
versation ;  her  absence  of  mind  ;  her  mal-apropos 
answers,  together  with  a  slight  yawn  or  two  at 
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the  close  of  an  interesting  discussion  upon  the 
chace,  gave  evident  tokens  of  the  httle  amusement 
she  derived  from  her  new  privileges. 

A  good-natured  neighbour  would  now  and  then 
set  her  to  rights ;  the  younger  members  of  the 
party  would  smile  at  her  simplicity ;  whilst  the 
more  experienced  Nimrods  looked  upon  her  with 
a  mixture  of  contempt  and  surprise  ;  as  if  certain 
passions,  as  well  as  features,  ought  to  be  heredi- 
tary. Lady  Rachel,  who  attributed  her  daugh- 
ter's awkward  reserve  and  bashfulness  to  the  se- 
clusion in  which  she  had  been  kept,  trusted  that 
time  would  wear  away  these  deficiencies,  no  un- 
usual ones  in  English  society  of  that  day,  where 
even  middle-aged  women  were  instructed  that 
*'  little  maids  should  be  seen  and  not  heard." 
Lady  Rachel  was  no  follower  of  these  rigid 
maxims  :  she  had  imbibed  a  strons;  taste  for  con- 
tinental  manners,  and  would  have  her  daugh- 
ter rush  out  of  the  nursery  into  the  habits  and 
manners  of  up-grown  life:  she  grew-  vexed, 
when  month  after  month  passed  away  and 
Edith  showed  no  symptoms  of  improvement, 
and   no   desire   to   imitate    the   example   of  her 
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mother.  Many  a  lecture  did  the  poor  girl  en- 
dure, as  she  silently  followed  in  the  train  of  her 
measured  footsteps  as  they  swept  across  the  large 
hall. 

'*  How  stupid  you  are,  Edith,  to  make  such 
constant  blunders ;  will  you  never  cease  to  be  a 
child  ?  I  was  not  much  above  your  age  when  I 
was  married,  yet  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  com- 
mit such  a  solecism  in  good-breeding  as  to  talk 
oi fox-tails :  why  cannot  you  call  things  by  their 
right  names  ?  These  technical  forms  are  easily 
learnt,  and  you  must  be  sadly  wanting  of  *sense 
(tact  she  would  have  said,  had  she  hved  in  these 
days)  not  to  see  that  your  father  is  mortally 
offended  at  your  calling  his  hounds,  dogs." 

'Mf  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  things  by  their 
right  names,"  replied  her  daughter,  with  much 
smartness,  *^  I  would  call  these  sporting  gentry 
great  boobies.'' 

"  Fye !  pert  one,"  returned  her  mother,  "  you 
are  too  young  to  take  such  liberties  with  your 
father's  guests  ;  but  at  least,  Edith,  I  do  beg  of 
you  not  to  yawn  in  that  dismal  wearisome  manner: 
I  am  quite  afraid  of  catching  the  infection,  and  it 
is  horribly  vulgar." 
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*'  Dear  mother,"  said  Edith,  putting  her  arm 
round  Lady  Rachel's  neck,  and  looking  up  archly 
from  under  her  eyelashes,  *'  dear  mother,  don't  be 
angry  with  me  :  if  I  am  to  pay  court  to  my  father's 
guests,  do  make  them  talk  sense,  or  at  least  liveli/ 
nonsense — their  witticisms  are  not  even  piquant 
enough  to  provoke  a  smile;  I  declare  I  am  always 
on  the  watch  to  detect  a  pleasantry,  but  all  their 
animal  spirits  evaporate  in  stale  jokes  and  coarse 
inuendoes  :  I  am  ready  to  cry  with  vexation  and 
disappointment,  it  is  such  boisterous  dulness  ;  so 
outwardly  gay,  and  so  inwardly  triste." 

*'  There  is  something  in  the  girl,  after  all," 
thought  Lady  Rachel ;  *'  but  I  must  check  this 
propensity  to  satire  ;  it  is  a  most  unpopular  ac- 
complishment for  a  female." 

^'  Well,  child,"  said  she  good-humouredly,  '*  I 
would  not  compel  you  to  be  merry  against  your 
will ;  besides,  though  I  have  no  taste  for  English 
mauvaise  horde,  there  is  no  occasion  to  flash  on 
the  startled  eye,  at  your  age :  wait  patiently  a 
year  or  two,  and  time,  or  your  own  fascinations, 
may  work  miracles  in  your  favour." 

*'  Ah  !  my  lady,  I  despair,"  replied  Edith,  in  a 
melancholy  tone,  '*  since  you  have  failed  to  ani- 
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mate  these  leaden  monuments  of  folly  with  one 
single  ray  of  intelligence." 

''  Why,  if  they  would  but  be  a  little  more 
courteous  and  gallant/^  returned  her  mother, 
**  one  might  dispense  with  any  thing  else  ;  it  is  so 
fatiguing  to  think  deeply :  but  guard  your  man- 
ners better,  child,  and  don't  look  as  if  you  were 
a  downright  simpleton,  or  a  mere  sign-post. '^ 

*'  Thank  you,  my  lady,"  replied  Edith,  '*  for 
the  comparison :  I  had  rather  be  a  stumbling-block 
to  these  old-fashioned  beaux  than  direct  them  on 
their  journey  hitherward."  • 

Lady  Rachel  affected  to  look  displeased  at 
this  lively  sally  of  her  fair  daughter,  but  Edith 
was  a  formidable  opponent  in  a  wordy  war.  She 
was  now  sixteen  years  old,  and  half  as  much  more 
in  mental  vigour  and  discrimination  ;  so  that  her 
mother  foresaw  that  if  she  did  not  quietly  let  slip 
the  reins  of  government,  there  was  a  very  pro- 
bable chance  that  her  daughter  would  forcibly 
wrest  them  from  her  dominion.  She,  therefore, 
with  her  usual  discretion,  forbore  to  press  the  sub- 
ject farther. 

Such  were  the  individuals  who  had  lately  taken 
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it  into  their  heads  to  patronise  tlie  heiress  of  Ra- 
venstede. 

Interest  and  family  ])oHcy,  comme  a  rordinoire, 
in  a  great  measure  influenced  Lady  Rachel's 
friendly  overtures ;  but  to  the  frank  warm-hearted 
Edith,  affection  was  a  suflicient  stimulant.  The 
difference  of  nearly  two  years  between  the  youth- 
ful fnends  was  an  advantage  to  Bertha,  whose 
simplicity  and  greater  flexibility  of  character  de- 
manded support  and  encouragement.  On  this  ac- 
count, therefore,  the  friendship  of  Edith  was  more 
beneficial  to  Bertha  than  the  flattering  attentions  of 
her  wily  and  more  worldly-minded  mother.  In  the 
society  of  these  beloved  associates,  amongst  which 
was  included  her  old  playmate  Rose,  Bertha 
passed  the  opening  bloom  of  her  unclouded  days, 
and  her  sixteenth  birthday  drew  on,  without  mark- 
ing on  Time's  calendar  one  single  hour  of  serious 
regret. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

A  spectre  rose,  whose  index  hand 
Held  forth  the  virtue  of  the  dreadful  wand  : 
His  beaver'd  brow  a  birchen  garland  wears, 
Dropping  with  infant's  blood  and  mother's  tears ; 
O'er  ev'ry  vein  a  shuddering  horror  runs,  • 

Eton  and  Winton  shake  through  all  their  sons  ; 
All  flesh  is  humbled,  Westminster's  bold  race 
Shrink,  and  confess  the  genius  of  the  place. 

Pope. 

What  between  the  vagrant  sports  of  the  village, 
and  stolen  excursions  to  Ravenstede,  Evelyn 
made  little  progress  in  his  studies.  The  fourth 
year  of  his  residence  at  Norman  Abbey  saw  him 
as  wise,  to  all  appearance,  as  when  he  first  came 
a  rough  boy  from  the  wilds  of  Scotland.  His 
reverend  tutor  made  heavy  complaints  of  his 
negligence  and  idleness ;  though  he  was  so  can- 

VOL.   II.  c 
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did  as  to  avow  that  ^'  the  young  gentleman  had 
a  taste  for  letters,  if  he  would  but  apply."  Lady 
Grace,  like  the  rat  in  the  fable,  was  for  shpping 
the  noose  dexterously  over  the  cat's  neck ;  but 
Evelyn  was  too  sharp  to  be  caught.  He  was 
here,  there,  and  every  where :  vain  was  remon- 
strance— equally  vain  was  coercion.  He  ran  out 
of  hearing  in  the  one  case,  and  defied  the  other. 
His  mother  soon  found  the  necessity  of  a  decided 
plan ;  so,  after  a  painful  struggle  between  the 
imperious  dictates  of  expediency,  and  the  fond 
yearnings  of  maternal  solicitude,  she  resolved 
upon  sending  her  son  to  a  public  seminary,  in 
order  to  initiate  him  in  that  academical  course 
so  necessary  to  his  future  distinction  in  society. 

The  poor  widow,  in  addition  to  her  other  be- 
reavements, had  suffered  materially  in  her  pe- 
cuniary concerns.  Her  ample  fortune  had  dwindled 
into  a  scanty  income,  barely  sufficient  to  support 
the  demands  of  a  private  station.  Of  the  various 
sums  advanced  at  different  times  in  her  hus- 
band's exigences,  and  forwarded  to  him  whilst 
he  was  abroad,  no  account  had  ever  been  given. 
His  watch,  and  a  ring  of  little  value,  were  the 
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only  articles  belonging  to  him  which  she  pos- 
sessed. The  old  baron's  estate  had  suffered 
much  during  the  civil  wars ;  whilst,  in  more  pros- 
perous times,  the  liberality  of  its  hospitable  owner 
had  been  taxed  beyond  his  means.  Norman 
Abbey,  which,  in  perilous  times,  had  afforded  a 
secure  asylum  to  the  wandering  Prince  Charles, 
had  been  a  favourite  resort  of  the  merry  monarch 
when  the  Commonwealth  was  dissolved ;  and, 
though  he  generally  rejected  every  royal  ap- 
pendage on  these  excursions,  assuming  the  habit 
and  manners  of  a  private  gentleman,  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  train  of  idle  retainers  and  thought- 
less gallants,  whose  extravagant  habits  made 
them  veiy  expensive  guests.  Matters  of  a 
prudential  nature  were  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion with  the  hospitable  free-hearted  old  soldier  ; 
though  he  was  sometimes  observed  to  look  grave 
when  the  old  steward  came  to  settle  accounts, 
and  would  jocularly  hint  at  the  source  of  such 
an  increased  expenditure,  by  saying  that  he  would 
rather  entertain  the  '*  king  of  hearts  "  than  the 
'^  knave  of  clubs;"  an  allusion  well  understood 
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by  the  steward,  who  was  wont  to  give  an  assent- 
ing nod,  and  look  monstrous  wise. 

From  the  united  operation  of  past  and  present 
embarrassments,  Lady  Grace  found  it  necessary 
to  practise  the  most  rigid  economy,  during  the 
minority  of  her  son,  and  with  the  zealous  cares 
of  a  devoted  parent,  appropriated  all  her  savings 
to  the  education  of  her  darling  child.  It  was 
her  ambition  that  he  should  become  a  finished 
gentleman,  a  first-rate  scholar,  and  a  shining 
member  of  the  English  senate.  But  these  proud 
aspirations  were  never  breathed  to  any  one,  not 
even  to  Lady  Rachel  Courtenay,  whose  insinuat- 
ing tongue  might  have  disarmed  suspicion  in  a 
less  sensitive  bosom  than  that  of  the  Lady 
Grace. 

The  latter,  however,  was  a  keen  observer.  She 
dreaded  Lady  Rachel's  raillery  upon  those  romantic 
impressions,  which  the  latter  could  not  understand, 
and  trembled  lest  one  breath  of  a  flippant  tongue 
should  annihilate  her  air-built  projects.  Lady 
Rachel,  in  fact,  had  lived  too  much  in  the  world 
to   sympathise    with    high-wrought    feelings,    or 
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visionary  speculations  of  a  refined  character.  With 
great  exterior  softness  and  delicacy,  as  well  as  plia- 
bility of  manners,  objects  of  merely  physical  im- 
portance had  so  long  engrossed  her  mind,  that  a 
sudden  revolution  in  the  characters  of  either  of  her 
two  children  would  have  affected  her  less  than  the 
bare  idea  of  Sir  Justinian  being  unfortunate  in  the 
chase,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  returning  home 
in  a  bad  humour.  Not  that  she  was  without 
ambition ;  but  then  her  ambition  took  a  very 
different  direction  to  that  of  Lady  Grace.  She 
was  ambitious  to  be  still  considered  a  remarkable 
fine  woman ;  to  have  her  daughter,  as  she  grew 
up,  admired  and  sought  after,  chiefly  because  she 
was  her  daughter;  and  to  hear  her  son  envied 
by  the  men,  and  extolled  by  the  women,  as  a 
gay  being  who  united  every  requisite  accomplish- 
ment of  person,  wit  and  address,  for  gaining 
the  confidence  of  the  one,  and  ensnaring  the 
hearts  of  the  other.  Lionel  Courtenay,  under  her 
skilful  management,  came  as  exactly  under  the 
description  of  a  **  careless  fellow,"  as  if  his  por- 
trait had  been  drawn  by  majesty  itself.  These 
courtly  qualifications  rendered  him  the  idol  of  his 
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mother's  affections ;  and,  though  she  was  equally 
anxious  to  push  on  her  daughter's  fortunes,  Lionel 
stood  uppermost  in  her  regards,  as  bearing  a 
greater  resemblance  to  herself  than  the  disin- 
terested, undesigning  Edith,  who  was  open- 
fnirided  as  well  as  open-mannered.  Lionel  was 
finishing  a  superficial  course  of  nominal  studies, 
under  the  care  of  a  convenient  tutor,  whose 
gentle  discipline  opposed  a  faint  barrier  to  his 
early  career  of  dissipation,  commenced  under  the 
auspices  of  his  unthinking  mother,  and  now  com- 
pleting to  her  satisfaction  in  the  heart  of  the 
French  capital. 

How  could  the  admiring  parent  of  such  a 
hopeful  son  be  supposed  capable  of  entering 
into  the  enlarged  views  of  the  Lady  Grace  ?  Un- 
formed in  mind  and  manners,  Evelyn  de  la  Fon- 
tayne,  whose  native  powers  were  concealed  under 
a  thick  cloud  of  morbid  feeling,  or  wrecked  by 
fitful  gusts  of  passion,  possessed  no  exterior  at- 
tractions which  could  recommend  him  to  the  no- 
tice of  Lady  Rachel.  On  the  contrary,  she  pitied 
the  mother  of  such  a  child,  and  thanked  Heaven 
that  he  was  not  her  own. 
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The  natural  gaiety  and  buoyancy  of  Evelyn's 
spirits  were  quelled  at  the  thoughts  of  being  sepa- 
rated from  his  mother  for  the  first  time,  much  as 
he  had  longed  to  be  released  from  her  perpetual 
controul. 

*^  Remember,  my  child,"  said  she,  at  parting, 
**  that  it  is  for  your  real  good  that  I  endure  the 
penance  of  this  separation  ;  let  me  not  be  deceived 
in  the  hope." 

Evelyn  felt  a  sudden  choking  in  his  throat  as 
he  whispered  a  parting  ^'good-bye"  to  his  mother, 
and  kissed  her  pale  cheek ;  whilst  a  few  starting 
tears  shamed  his  manly  heroism,  as  he  bade  adieu 
to  the  fair  group  ready  stationed  at  the  park-gate 
to  witness  his  mournful  exit. 

"We  shall  have  no  more  fun,  I  suppose," 
whispered  he  to  Edith  Courtenay  :  **  who  knows 
but  you  may  even  be  married  before  I  come  back  ? 
— and  Bertha — " 

**  O  !  she  will  not  be  long  after,"  replied  Edith, 
gaily  ;  '*  Bertha  is  already  bespoke." 

*^  Ah  !  to  whom  ?"  inquired  Evelyn,  pettishly. — 
"What  nonsense  !" 

"  It  is  no  nonsense  at  all,"  answered  Edith, 
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confidently :  *'  Bertha  is  very  fond  of  Lionel,  and 
I  'm  sure  he  can  never  find  a  prettier  wife  abroad.'* 

"  But  are  you  sure  Bertha  likes  your  brother 
so  very  much  ?"  said  Evelyn,  drawing  Edith  aside  : 
''you  only  say  it  to  vex  me,"  added  he,  in  no 
very  gracious  accent. 

''Lord  Fontayne  !"  cried  Edith,  in  surprise, 
"  what  can  it  mean  to  such  a  boy  as  you,  who 
Bertha  marries?  Why  should  she  object  to 
Lionel  ?  Is  he  not  all  the  fashion  ? — so  brave,  so 
gallant,  and  so  good-natured  ! — but  there 's  time 
enough  to  settle  the  matter,"  continued  she, 
laughing  at  Evelyn's  discomfiture.  "  I  declare  it 
has  only  just  popped  into  my  head — but  now, 
I  recollect.  Bertha  told  me  the  other  day,  that  when 
you  were  quite  children — that  is,  when  you  first 
came  to  Norman  Abbey — she  always  used  to  call 
you  her  little  husband  J* 

At  these  words  Edith  cast  a  sly  glance,  first  at 
the  flushed  cheek  and  gloomy  brow  of  the  young 
lord,  and  next  at  the  pen&ive  looks  of  Bertha, 
who  was  watching  them.  The  passing  thought, 
whatever  it  was,  flitted  away  like  a  moonlight 
shadow  as  Bertha  turned  her  rose-bud  lips  to  re- 
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ceive  the  parting  salutation  of  Evelyn,  with  a 
seeming  unconsciousness  of  any  other  feeling  than 
the  warm  glow  of  sisterly  affection. 

How  different  from  the  quiet  tenour  of  his  past 
existence  was  the  scene  which  now  burst  upon 
the  youth,  newly  launched  upon  that  epitome  of 
the  world — a  public  school  !  Westminster  was, 
at  that  time,  under  the  dominion  of  a  severe  and 
inflexible  judge — the  formidable  Busby,  of  me- 
morable and  vindictive  fame.  Wo  to  the  titled 
dunce  who  came  under  special  cognizance  of  this 
legitimate  tyrant,  and  still  greater  peril  to  the 
daring  idler  who  brought  a  lesson  half  learnt, 
or  an  exercise  imperfectly  translated,  unless  he 
possessed  wit  and  impudence  enough  to  hazard  an 
extemporaneous  effusion  !  The  inquest  held  over 
poor  Evelyn's  abilities  on  his  first  arrival  was  a 
most  formidable  trial  of  patience ;  nor  did  the  de- 
cision compensate  for  the  nervous,  trembling 
anxieties  called  into  question  during  an  investi- 
gation which  lasted  upwards  of  an  hour.  In 
short,  the  young  Lord  Fontayne  at  the  close  of 
the  examination  was  pronounced  by  the  mighty 
pedagogue  to  be  tion  compos  mentis  I  which  every 
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fool  in  these  learned  times  understands  to  imply  a 
little  deficiency  in  the  upper  stories. 

This  opinion  was  received  with  an  air  of  silent 
disdain,  which  nearly  provoked  the  dignitary  to 
inflict  a  severe  penalty  for  contempt  of  court ;  but 
he  restrained  his  anger  under  the  confident  as- 
surance  that  a  very  short  time  would  allow  him 
the  free  exercise  of  his  redoubtable  prerogative. 
One  of  the  tutors  alone,  a  modest-looking,  unas- 
suming   personage,    secretly   differed   in   opinion 
from  the  superior.     This  man  was  a  shrewd  ob- 
server, and  from  long  experience  and  reflection 
upon  the   human  mind,   had  become   mistrustful 
of  first  appearances.     There   was   something   in 
Evelyn's  fine  open  brow,  in  the  latent  fire  which 
occasionally  lit  up  his  features,  and  in  the  beam- 
ing smile  which  tempered  their  too  keen  vivacity, 
which  appeared  to  indicate  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  native  talent  however  obscured  by  neglect. 
"  I  hate  your  precoce  geniuses,"  he  would  say; 
"  the  richest  and  rarest  flowers  are  the  longest 
in  coming  to  perfection  ;  ill  weeds  grow  apace." 

Of  this  single  exception  in  his  favour,  Evelyn 
was  not  at  the  time  aware.     Another  mortification 
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attended  him  on  his  return  to  the  school-room. 
His  schoolfellows  got  round  him  in  a  body,  and 
after  scrutinising  his  person,  in  order  to  detect 
any  constitutional  defect,  or  habitual  awkward- 
ness, they  next  began  to  interrogate  him  on 
various  points,  which  they  seemed  to  consider  of 
prime  importance,  such  as — "  whether  he  was  a 
good  hand  at  a  battle?" — "  how  many  games  he 
knew?" — and  lastly — "  how  much  pocket-money 
he  had  brought  with  him  ?" — Evelyn  shrank  from 
this  unceremonious  treatment,  so  different  to  what 
he  had  been  accustomed.  His  companions  ascer- 
tained that  he  was  a  lord,  and  what  was  an  un- 
pardonable offence,  that  he  was  a  poor  lord. 
Evelyn's  haughty  manners  at  the  first  interview 
moreover  assured  them  that  he  was  a  proud  one. 

With  one  accord  they  agreed  to  make  him 
their  butt.  One  of  the  lads  detecting  a  slight  in- 
fusion of  Scotch  in  his  answers,  nicknamed  him 
**  The  Frith  of  Forth  ;"  another  asked  him  the 
"  value  of  his  estate  if  it  was  well  sold ;"  and  a 
third  *'  wondered  such  a  fine  scholar  should  come 
to  be  taught  over  again." 

Evelyn  answered  the  first  insult,  by  tripping 
his  adversary  head-over  heels ;  the  second  obser- 
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vation  he  merely  noticed  by  pulling  a  handful  of 
silver  out  of  his  pocket  and  bidding  the  lesser 
boys  scramble  for  his  quarter's  allowance  ;  whilst 
the  third  attack  he  met  with  silent  scorn.  The 
spirited  conduct  of  the  young  nobleman  soon, 
changed  the  current  of  public  opinion ;  he  was 
found  to  be  no  trivial  opponent — no  weak,  puling 
sprig  of  nobility.  On  the  contraiy,  Lord  Fontayne 
was  proved  to  be  a  lad  of  undoubted  courage,  and 
the  foremost  in  all  athletic  and  manly  exercises^ 
He  defended  the  weak,  took  the  part  of  the  in- 
jured, and  became  the  dread  of  every  petty  tyrants 
Nevertheless,  the  dull  routine  of  scholastic  exer- 
cises was  his  utter  aversion,  and,  as  his  ideas 
flowed  quicker  than  his  words,  he  was  not,  at  this 
early  period,  endowed  with  that  facility  of  ex- 
pression which  prompts  the  quick  reply.  On  this 
account  he  made  little  progress  in  the  estimation 
of  the  learned  doctor,  whose  wisdom  had  just 
discerned  his  mental  deficiencies.  Weary  of  per- 
petual confinement,  and  stung  by  the  degradation 
of  corporeal  chastisement  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected, how  gladly  did  Evelyn  hail  the  close  of  the 
first  year  which  had  beheld  him  an  inmate  of  the 
classic  regions  of  Westminster  ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Thy  fame,  thy  worth,  thy  filial  love,  at  last 
Shall  soothe  this  aching  heart  for  all  the  past, 
With  many  a  smile  my  solitude  repay, 
And  chase  the  world's  ungenerous  scorn  away. 

Campbel^ 

With  sensations  of  unmixed  delight,  Evelyn  ex- 
changed the  gloomy  precincts  of  Westminster,  and 
the  rugged,  time-worn  features  of  its  presiding  ora- 
cle, for  the  pleasant  shades  of  merry  Sherwood  and 
the  welcoming  smiles  of  his  maternal  guardian. 
The  evident  improvement  in  his  person  and  man- 
ners was  a  secret  source  of  proud  exultation  to  the 
heart  of  his  mother.  She  forbore  to  indulge  her 
feelings  openly  ;  yet  the  rushing  tide  of  fondness 
escaped  its  prescribed  bounds  in  spite  of  her  dis- 
cretionary bars  and  bolts. 
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Lady  Grace  naturally  possessed  great  self-com- 
mand. This  quality  had  been  early  called  into 
exercise  by  many  trying  vicissitudes.  The  very 
step  which  had  been  stigmatised  as  rash,  and 
which  was  certainly  a  perilous  one,  arose  from  a 
decided  mode  of  action,  dictated  by  imperious 
necessity,  whilst  all  her  subsequent  conduct  had 
been  consistent  with  the  first  promptings  of  self- 
devoting  heroism.  She  was,  indeed,  a  person 
qualified  by  nature,  and  a  well-disciplined  mind, 
to  command  the  stormy  host  of  passion,  and  to 
hush  its  rebel  waves  by  her  persuasive  reasonings. 
But  to  the  fond  yearnings  of  a  mother's  love  she 
found  it  impossible  to  utter  this  imperious  man- 
date, *'  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther  !" 
The  besetting  sin  of  deep-rooted  attachments  con- 
centrated upon  a  frail,  perishable  object,  haunted 
her  repose  ;  her  affections  became  inordinate  ;  she 
deified  the  creature,  and  fell  into  a  species  of  ido- 
latry as  injurious  to  her  own  over-excited  feelings, 
as  it  was  fatal  to  its  object.  O  !  ye  who  can 
calmly  and  coolly  discuss  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  such  a  frame  of  mind — who  can  appoint  the 
precise  limits  of  natural  affection,  and  deal  out 
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the  current  of  man's  purest,  best  emotions,  with 
the    careful  hand   of  provident    frugality — vain- 
glorious mortals  !    who  proudly   soar  above  the 
weaknesses  of  humanity,  whose  dilated  vision  can 
pierce  futurity,  and  lay  bare  and  naked  to  vulgar 
eyes  the  secret  counsels  of  eternity — unravel  the 
web  of  our  material  existence, — unveil  these  mys- 
teries  which  appal  the  wondering   imagination ! 
— or,  if  ye  cannot  explain  away  these  seeming  in- 
consistences,   "  darken    not    counsel   by    words 
without  knowledge,"  nor  suspend  the   sword   of 
divine  justice  over  the  prodigal  and  lavish  .cha- 
rities of  life ! 

The  lady  of  Norman  Abbey,  who  loved  her  son 
with  an  enUghtened  as  well  as  partial  affection, 
dreaded  the  influence  of  that  laxity  of  morals 
which  pervaded  the  higher  ranks  of  society, 
threatening  a  total  dissolution  of  all  needful  re- 
straint. Her  apprehensions  on  this  point  led 
her  to  adopt  a  thousand  injudicious,  ill-timed  pre- 
ventives, which  by  the  wearisome  effect  they  pro- 
duced, increased  the  very  evil  she  wished  to  avoid, 
and  tempted  her  to  neglect  her  duty,  by  with- 
drawing them   altogether.      Her   usual   firmness 
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forsook  her  the  moment  any  visible  sign  of  un- 
easiness appeared  in  the  countenance  of  Evelyn, 
who  could  not  be  blind  to  her  overweening  fond- 
ness, however  she  attempted  to  disguise  it. 

Many  were  the  trials  of  power  between  mother 
and  son.  In  every  struggle  the  latter  came  off 
victoriously,  Lady  Grace  resigning  herself  with  a 
sigh  to  what  she  considered  beyond  the  force  of 
human  controul. 

She  contented  herself  with  reflecting  that  she 
had  done  the  best  in  her  power ;  that  the  faults  of 
her  son  had  been  those  of  his  father ;  that  they 
were  the  excrescences  of  a  noble  mind  untinc- 
tured  by  any  mean  or  despicable  quality,  and 
such  as  could  not  be  eradicated  without  mate- 
rially injuring  his  character.  '*  If  I  compress 
that  violent  spirit,'^  thought  she,  "  the  finer 
essence  will  fly  off,  and  there  is  danger  in  rooting 
up  the  weeds,  lest  at  the  same  time  one  should 
pluck  up  the  flowers." 

The  poor  lady  came  not  to  this  wise  determina- 
tion till  the  failure  of  a  thousand  varying  schemes 
to  establish  her  authority  showed  her  the  imprac- 
ticability of  governing  a  wilful  temper.     Yet  her 
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natural  love  of  empire,  and  strong  sense  of  duty, 
would  again  shake  her  resolution,  and  ever  and 
anon  the  petty  warfare  was  renewed.  Evelyn  would 
go  on  sinning  and  repenting  as  usual,  whilst  his 
mother,  who  had  fallen  into  a  delicate  state  of 
health,  grew  daily  more  irritated  at  his  perverse- 
ness,  clinging  to  him  at  the  same  time,  with  all 
the  fondness  of  a  doating  parent,  whose  every 
earthly  hope  was  centred  in  her  child. 

Evelyn  was  not  of  an  age  to  understand  or  appre- 
ciate his  mother's  well-meant  intentions ;  he  could 
only  feel  the  practical  annoyance  resulting  from 
her  inconsistent  plans. 

From  a  system  of  espionage  on  all  his  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions,  he  was  wont  to  escape 
through  the  park-gate,  and  settle  himself  a  re- 
gular visitor  at  Ravenstede  for  days  together 
during  the  vacations. 

Lady  Grace  (though  she  could  not  entirely 
approve)  did  not  absolutely  forbid  his  visits. 
Bertha's  mother  neither  exactly  approved  nor  dis- 
approved of  them.  Evelyn  was  a  favourite  with 
Bertha,  and  that  was  enough  to  ensure  him  a 
hearty  welcome.      There    was   always  a  merry 
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group  awaiting  his  arrival ;  and,  even  in  the  good 
old  days  of  domestic  rigour,  Ravenstede,  save  in 
the  menial  department,  w^as   as  much  "  Liberty 
Hall"  as  the  *'  Grove,"  although  it  had  not  suf- 
fered from  the  innovations  of  continental  fashions. 
The  family  feud  had  entirely  worn  away  in  the 
mind  of  Bertha's  mother,  who  was  of  too  passive 
a  character,  and  too  much  engaged  in  household 
affairs,  to  rip  up  old  grievances.     Whenever  the 
subject  of  the  duel  was  alluded  to,  her  invariable 
answer  was,  *'  I  can't  pretend  to  say  how  it  was — 
they  were  both  hot-headed  ;  but  my  poor  husband 
used  to  say  that  Philip  was  the  most  to  blame, 
for  he  began  first." 

Bertha,  who  had  heard  sundry  editions  of  this 
tale  of  horror,  and  whose  imagination  had  pictured 
the  son  of  the  exiled  and  blood-thirsty  Sir  Walter 
as  a  regular  descendant  of  his  satanic  majesty, 
was  not  a  little  agreeably  surprised  to  find  her 
awful  relative  under  a  form  so  very  different  from 
her  preconceived  notions.  Often  would  she 
laugh  at  her  own  thoughts  as  she  cast  a  glance 
on  the  beautiful  waving  curls  of  light  auburn, 
scattered  over  Evelyn's  expansive  forehead,  the 
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blue  veins  faintly  indicated  on  its  polished  sur- 
face, or  the  expressive  eye  of  deepened  azure, 
which  returned  her  mild  scrutiny  with  looks  of 
beaming  tenderness. 

The  reserve  of  Lady  Grace  also,  and  the  strong 
symptoms  of  impatience  which  she  discovered  at 
her  son's  long  absences,  stimulated  both  parties  to 
show  their  independence  and  freedom  from  illi- 
beral prejudices. 

Unwilling  to  avow  her  weakness  and  suscepti- 
bility on  this  point,  Lady  Grace  was  always  in- 
venting some  excuse  or  other  to  withdraw  Evelyn 
from  Ravenstede,  whilst  he  on  his  part  showed 
as  much  adroitness  in  evading  her  wishes. 

*^  What 's  up  at  the  abbey  now  V  said  he,  one 
day,  as  the  usual  domestic  party  were  walking 
down  the  avenue,  directing  his  eye  at  the  same 
time  through  the  vista,  which  gave  a  partial  view 
of  the  high-road.  '^What's  the  matter,  I  wonder?" 

*^  I  see  nothing,"  said  Bertha,  "  but  a  flight  of 
crows." 

*^  Nor  I,"  returned  Edith,  '^  except  a  white  cow 
near  the  gate." 

^'  But   I  see  two  things,  you  silly   maidens,'' 
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cried  Evelyn — "  Andrew,  my  fag,  and  Shag,  the 
white  pony,  who  is  Andrew's  fag ;  let  us  hide 
ourselves,  the  old  fellow  will  make  us  some  fun, 
he  has  such  an  unaccountable  trick  of  talking  to 
himself.'' 

The  party  accordingly  darted  into  the  thicket, 
and  concealed  themselves  behind  the  trees,  every 
now  and  then  giving  a  sly  peep  at  Andrew,  who 
slackened  his  pace,  from  a  jog-trot  to  a  respectful 
walk,  as  he  drew  near  the  great  house.  Ranger, 
a  little  less  alert  than  formerly,  was  soberly  trot- 
ting at  his  side,  and  apparently  in  as  deep  a  study 
as  Andrew,  who,  squat  on  the  pad,  like  a  load  of 
wheat  surmounted  by  a  death's  head,  with  his 
heavy  eyes  sunk  on  the  ground,  was  conning  over 
the  lesson  which  had  been  given  him  ;  in  the  first 
place,  by  his  lady  herself;  and,  secondly,  by 
Mattie  ;  and,  thirdly,  by  Margery  ;  to  which  were 
added  a  few  supplementary  notes  by  Ralph. 

"  My  lady  feels  a  bad  pain  in  her  side  this 
morning.  Ralph  says  I  'm  to  go  for  the  doctor 
when  I  get  back. — Humph !"  continued  Andrew 
in  a  lower  tone,  "  I  don't  see  that  she  looks  any 
worse ;  I  think  in  my  heart  she  gets  fatter  every 
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day* — Ranger  !  Ranger  !  fie,  old  boy,  let  the  rab- 
bits alone  ;"  and  Andrew  recalled  Ranger  to  his 
duty  by  a  shrill  whistle.  '*  Then/'  said  he  aloud, 
'^  I  've  brought  my  lord  the  great  plaid  to  put  on, 
because  my  lady  thinks  the  wind  sits  easterly. 
(I  don't  know  what  she  thinks,  though — I  'm  a'most 
melted,")  pulUng  his  hat  oflP,  and  wiping  the  dew- 
drops  from  his  forehead.  *'  Well,  let  me  see,  what's 
next  ?  Hang  it,  I  had  it  at  my  tongue's  end  this 
minute ! — Dear  me  !  it  's  a  confounded  plaguy 
thing  to  have  such  a  bad  memory." 

So   saying,   Andrew   drew   up   the  reins,  and 

came  to  a  full  check.    At  length  the  stray  thought 

returned.     "  I  have  it  now,"  and  giving  Shag  a 

gentle  switch  with  an  osier  twig,  which  he  held  in 

his  hand,  the  old  beast,  his  grotesque  rider,  and 

the  loitering  Ranger,  were  again  set  in  motion. — 

**  We  're  going  to  have  company  at  the  priory. 

(Margery  knows  nothing  about  it :  howsomever, 

that 's  none  o'  my  business.) — '  Hark  ye,  sirrah  !' 

says  she  t'other  day,   *  your  business  is  to  do  as 

people  bids  ye,  an'  ask  no  questions.' — Halloo  ! 

where   's   Ranger  off  to  ?"    whistling  him    up. 

Ranger  came  not  at  the  summons,  having,  ac- 
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cording  to  vulgar  phraseology,  *'  smelt  a  rat," 
and  was  now  busily  engaged  in  beating  the 
bushes.  A  volley  of  shrill  feminine  screams  threw 
Andrew  into  a  panic,  as  if,  instead  of  the  old 
avenue,  some  malicious  demon  had  suddenly 
lured  him  into  an  enchanted  wood. 

*'  You  stare,  man,  as  if  you  had  seen  a  bogle," 
cried  Evelyn,  laughing  immoderately,  as  he  burst 
from  the  thicket,  followed  by  Ranger,  frisking  and 
galloping  upon  him,  making  the  woods  ring  again 
with  his  rude  but  hearty  greetings. 

^'  Ah  !  my  lord  !"  said  Andrew,  sheepishly,  at 
.  being  surprised  in  the  midst  of  his  cogitations, 
*'  you  may  laugh  ;  but  that  puts  me  in  mind  of 
another  thing,  Mattie  bade  me  warn  ye  of. 
^  Andrew,'  says  she,  '  the  young  lord  isna  like 
ither  bodie,  for  he's  up  at  all  hours,  and  ram- 
paging every  where ;'  so  thinks  I  to  myself,  she 
sartainly  means  the  ghost,  they  say  walks  without 
a  head,  in  the  Dog-and-Bear  Lane ;"  and  Andrew 
threw  a  look  of  terror  upon  the  large  elms  fantas- 
tically cut  in  uncouth  figures,  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  aforesaid  animals. 

**  Pooh  !"  returned  Evelyn,  *'  Mattie  has  too 
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much  sense  to  care  about  a  bogle,  and  so  have  I, 
Andrew :  I  don't  care  if  I  met  with  a  thousand 
of  them.  I  saw  one  the  other  night ;  it  might  be 
a  Will-o'-the-wisp  in  a  moonbeam,  or  some  such 
nonsense." 

"  Did  your  honour  ever  see  the  black  ghost  ?" 
inquired  Andrew,  in  a  mysterious  tone. 

"What  is  it  like?"  returned  Evelyn,  a  little 
startled;  "  I  have  heard  of  it  before.  Ah  ! 
my  good  fellow,  you  should  have  been  born  in 
Scotland  ;  there  's  never  a  bank  or  brae,  or  lake, 
or  mountain,  that  is  not  haunted  with  faifies 
and  kelpies ;  they  've  black  ghosts  and  white 
ghosts,  and  red  and  blue  devils  with  a  vengeance ! 
But  what  of  this  ghost  you  were  speaking 
about? — Stay,  I  can't  listen  just  now,"  said  the 
young  lord,  as  Andrew's  distended  mouth  was  in 
the  act  of  discharging  all  the  traditionary  stories 
of  the  country  ;  "  you  must  gang  back  again  to 
the  priory,  and  tell  my  lady,  with  my  dutiful 
regards,  that  I  shall  be  at  the  abbey  to-mor- 
row." 

"  Must  I  leave  Shag,  or  come  again?"  inquired 
Andrew. 
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"Shag!"  reiterated  the  young  lord,  disdain- 
fully, **  do  you  think  I  would  ride  that  sorry 
hack  ?  he  's  fit  for  nothing  but  the  dogs." 

"  Poor  Shag !  poor  Shag !"  said  the  dwarf,  strok- 
ing the  animal's  rough  mane,  with  a  fondling  ex- 
pression in  his  withered  features. 

"  I  didn't  mean  that  Shag  should  go  to  the 
kennels,  though,"  said  Evelyn,  touched  by  the 
unaffected  attachment  of  Andrew  to  his  humble 
friend.  "  I  wouldn't  hurt  the  poor  beast  for  the 
world :— he  shall  have  the  run  of  the  park  all  his 
days.  What  makes  you  think  I  would  abuse  him  ?'* 
added  he,  testily,  suspicious  of  the  big  rolling 
tear  which  Andrew  was  wiping  off  with  his  doub- 
let sleeve. 

*'  O,  I  know  your  honour  has  a  good  heart," 
returned  the  other ;  **  but  when  you  talked  of  the 
dogs,  I  did  think  it  a  sad  ending  for  poor  Shag, 
who  's  gone  the  country  over,  doing  all  the  jobs  of 
the  family  many  a  long  year  ;  and  to  come  to  the 
hounds  at  last !  then,  belike,  thinks  I,  old  ser- 
vants may  fare  the  same ;  an'  then  I  thought — I 
don't  know  what  I  thought,"  said  Andrew,  twist- 
ing the  bridle  into  a  hard  knot  as  he  spoke, 
"  a  vast  o'  queer  things  came  into  my  head." 
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"  Then  turn  your  head  another  way,  you  con- 
founded blockhead  !"  said  Evelyn,  as  the  indig- 
nant blood  mounted  into  his  cheeks,  "  and  get 
some  wiser  fancies  into  your  wise  noddle. — Stay, 
here  ^s  a  luck-penny  for  you,"  tossing  a  piece  of 
silver  for  him  to  catch. 

**  God  bless  ye,  my  lord  !"  said  Andrew,  chuck- 
ling over  the  money  ;  "  you  're  as  generous  as  a 
prince  !"  so  saying,  Andrew  made  a  retrograde 
movement  towards  home,  whilst  Evelyn  turned 
back  in  pursuit  of  the  fair  fugitives  whom  he  had 
left  in  the  woods.  ^ 

On  the  following  morning  he  was  true  to  his 
appointment,  and  reached  the  priory  before  Lady 
Grace  was  stirring. 

She  was  so  pleased  with  his  punctuality  as  to 
forget  all  his  past  disobedience  in  the  triumph  of 
finding  her  authority  not  entirely  disregarded. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  condescended 
to  make  some  inquiries  relative  to  the  family  at 
Ravenstede.  Evelyn,  gratified  by  such  unlooked- 
for  sympathy  on  this  obnoxious  subject,  answered 
her  inquiries  at  full  length,   and   drew   a  lively 
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caricature  of  the  great  "  lady  at  the  Hall,"  as  she 
was  termed  by  the  obsequious  tenantry. 

His  mother  joined  in  the  laugh  as  he  went  on 
detailing  numerous  droll  anecdotes  in  the  most 
amusing  manner ;  at  length  he  turned  suddenly 
grave. 

'*  What  passing  cloud  has  come  over  your 
mind?"  inquired  she,  struck  by  the  change  in  his 
physiognomy. 

**  I  was  thinking,  mother,  what  a  contemptible 
being  a  buffoon  must  be,  since  I  began  talking, 
and  how  easy  is  the  transition  from  mere  humour 
to  ill-natured  satire.  I  like  fun,  but  I  wouldn't 
be  the  person,  either,  to  sacrifice  a  friend  for  a  joke. 
Mrs.  Ruth  Fontayne,  now — she  is  Bertha's  mother 
after  all,  and  she  is  always  very  kind  to  me — I 
won*t  quiz  the  good  soul  any  more.  But  why 
won't  you  ask  Bertha  to  the  priory,  mother  ?  you 
know  she  used  to  live  half  her  time  here  before 
we  came,  and  used  to  be  such  a  favourite  too  !" 

'*  O  !  I  know  the  poor  baron  would  gladly 
have  left  her  this  place,  if  he  could,"  returned 
Lady  Grace ;  *'  but  that  was  out  of  the  question 
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when  there  was  an  heir  male.  There  was  quarrel- 
hng  enough  about  it  as  it  was : — but  why  does 
Bertha  stay  away  from  the  priory  ?" 

"  Because  she  thinks  you  prejudiced  against 
her,  mother,"  returned  Evelyn,  reproachfully. 

'*  I  ?"  said  Lady  Grace,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 
*'  What  has  your  cousin  done  to  me  ? — poor 
child  r 

"  Nay,  that's  what  I  can't  make  out,  my  lady," 
said  Evelyn,  quizzically :  *'  if  you  were  a  young- 
lady,  I  should  think  her  beauty  might  be  one 
great  offence.  Don't  you  think  her  very  hand- 
some?" appealing  to  his  mother  anxiously. 

*'  Handsome?"  replied  she,  '*  that's  saying  a 

great  deal  for  a  Fontayne.     /  never  thought  any 

of  them  good-looking  but  your  poor  father.     The 

Macdonalds,  now,  were   a  noble  race,  from  the 

chieftain  of  the  castle  to  the  meanest  shepherd  of 
the  clan." 

"  That  is  well  added,  my  lady,"  said  Rose 
Dunmore,  who  was  visiting  the  priory  at  this  time  ; 
*'  Evelyn  looked  quite  in  despair  at  your  sweeping 
condemnation." 

"  Rose,   my    dear  little   Rose,"   said  Evelyn, 
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putting  his  hands  playfully  before  her  eyes,  as  he 
stood  at  the  back  of  her  chair,  *'  do  speak  a  word 
for  me,  and  let  us  go  to  Ravenstede  to-morrow, 
and  bring  Bertha  away  by  storm." 

''  Bertha  is  too  old  ;  and  besides,  of  too  much 
consequence  to  allow  herself  to  be  smuggled  any 
where,"  replied  Rose  ;  '*  much  as  1  know  she  re- 
grets the  shyness  which  subsists  between  the  two 
families,  and  notwithstanding  that  she  admires 
Lady  Grace  exceedingly." 

"  Now,  madam,  what  have  you  to  say  to  that 
bright  compliment?  and  how  much  more  would  she 
not  admire  you,  if  she  saw  you,  not  merely  once  a 
week,  but  perhaps  once  a  day,  and  not  only  saw 
but  heard  you — conversed  with  you  ?  O  !  she 
would  not  only  admire  you,  but  love  you  dearly. 
Will  you  not  invite  her,  press  her  to  come, 
mother?" 

'*  Well,  well,"  returned  Lady  Grace,  in  high 
good-humour,  *'  I  have  no  objection  to  make  Rose 
my  deputy  on  the  occasion.  I  see  I  must  do  so 
in  self-defence,  if  I  would  keep  you  from  playing 
truant  constantly  ;  so  I  may  as  well  give  up  with  a 
good  grace  at  once." 
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"  Grace  by  name,  and  Grace  by  iiature,  I  know 
is  upon  your  lips  at  this  moment,  Rose,"  said 
Evelyn,  as  he  kissed  his  mother  affectionately, 
and  thanked  her  ten  thousand  times  for  her  kind- 
ness; '*  I  see  it  by  that  curhng  smile  round  your 
mouth." 

"  Pray,  my  lord,  take  the  credit  of  your  own 
wit ;  I  would  not  condescend  to  wear  a  borrowed 
grace,"  replied  Rose. 

'*  Are  you  not  grown  very  proud.  Miss  Dun- 
more  ?"  said  Evelyn,  aside  to  Rose.  ''  I  know  what 
the  Westminster  lads  would  say  of  you : — poor  and 
proud  ! — eh,  Rose  ?  If  you  and  I  were  rich,  now, 
we  might  give  ourselves  as  many  airs  as  we 
pleased.  Don't  you  think,"  added  he,  '^  that 
Bertha  is  very  like  my  mother? — that  is — " 

"  There  is  a  gre^t  fatnilj/  resemblance,  I  suppose 
you  would  say,"  replied  Lady  Grace,  amused  at 
Evelyn's  blunder :  '*  at  that  rate  I  ought  to  have 
dark-blue  eyes,  instead  of  hazel  ones ;  light  hair, 
instead  of  dark ;  and  rosy  cheeks,  instead  of  an 
ivory  complexion :  though,"  added  she,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  '*  I  was  fair  enough  once,  and  with 
abundance  of  roses  to  set  off  the  brilliancy  of  a 
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purer  tint.     Bertha  is  not  so  fresh-coloured  as  I 
was  in  my  youth." 

"  No;"  answered  Evelyn,  peevishly,  "  she  has 
not  a  milk-maid's  complexion,  certainly,  nor  is 
she  like  a  red  cabbage,  or  a  peony — " 

"  Nor  like  a  cabbage  rose,"  interrupted  Miss 
Dunmore,  smiling.  "  As  you  chose  to  anticipate 
my  compliments,  Evelyn,  why  should  I  not  do  so 
in  return?" 

'^  To  be  sure,"  replied  Evelyn,  ^'  vexed  at  the 
interruption  j  but  I  think  you  might  have  had  more 
modesty,  Rose,  than  to  seize  upon  such  an  exube- 
rant bloom ;  now,  if  you  had  called  yourself  a 
gelder-rose,  or  a  moss-rose,  or  a — " 

"  Never  mind  that  saucy  boy,"  said  Lady 
Grace,  affectionately  laying  her  hand  upon  that  of 
her  young  friend,  "  my  little  flow 'ret  is  a  *  Rose 
without  a  thorn,'  at  all  events." 

"  Dear,  my  lady,  you  will  not  let  me  go  on; 
I  forget  what  I  was  going  to  say,"  said  Evelyn, 
peevishly. 

"  Is  it  possible?"  cried  she,  affecting  surprise. 
'*  I  never  knew  a  love-sick  youth  before  who  for- 
got the  number  of  his  mistress's  perfections.     Im- 
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possible,  when  the  catalogue  is  so  deeply  en- 
graven !" 

'*  Pooh !  mother,  Bertha  is  older  than  I  am." 

"  I  remember  the  circumstance  perfectly  well," 
repUed  she,  *'  but  I  didn't  think  Love  kept  so 
exact  a  calendar  of  years,  months,  and  days.  I 
fancied  he  lost  sight  of  all  such  paltry  considera- 
tions." 

*'  I  'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  returned 
Evelyn,  rather  disconcerted,  '^  for  Bertha  is  al- 
most a  grown-up  woman,  and  I  am  but  a  school- 
boy. I  wish  I  was  ten  years  older — don'4  you, 
Rose?"  said  he,  appeahng  to  her. 

'*  Rose  is  very  well  contented  to  let  time  take 
its  own  pace,"  replied  Lady  Grace,  smiHng  at  his 
simplicity : — '^  but  we  have  sadly  wandered  from 
the  subject  of  eyes,  cheeks,  and  Hps.  What  have 
you  to  advance  in  support  of  Bertha's  com- 
plexion ?  Are  all  comparisons  odious  in  her  su- 
perlative case  ?  Has  the  elegant  author  of  the 
'  Arcadia,'  nor  your  favourite  Spenser,  nor  Sir 
Charles  Sedley,  nor  any  other  poet,  a  fit  image  to 
express  its  particular  quality  or  degree  ?  Me- 
thinks  you  have  translated  Horace  and  Anacreon 
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to  little  purpose,  if  they  cannot  furnish  you  with 
an  apt  simile." 

Evelyn  stared  at  his  mother's  unaccustomed  vo- 
lubility.— *' Sir  Charles  is  no  favourite  of  mine," 
said  he ;  '*  I  like  something  more  than  froth  and 
glitter  in  a  poet.  And  as  for  the  lisping  tribe  of 
Arcadian  votaries — I  cry  you  mercy  !  To  be  one 
of  these  servile  imitators  I  must  park  euphuism." 

'*  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said  Lady 
Grace,  who  had  carefully  superintended  her  son's 
studies  whilst  he  was  at  home.  "  Sedley  is  a  very 
popular  writer  though,  and  well  skilled  to  make 
*  the  worse  the  better  cause  appear.'  Milton  for 
me,  before  all  modern  or  ancient  poets." 

'*  Milton  is  not  a  court  favourite,  at  all  events," 
said  Evelyn ;  "  but  ought  we  not  to  judge  for  our- 
selves ?  He  was  greatly  admired  in  Italy,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  English  are  yet  barbarians 
in  taste,  or  they  would  not  tolerate  such  unnatu- 
ral representations  of  life  and  manners,  when  they 
could  boast  such  a  phoenix  as  Shakspeare :  but 
what  signifies  it  that  I  think  so  and  so  ?  Were 
one  as  wise  as  Socrates  or  the  seven  Grecians,  one 
could  not  hope  to  govern  a  race  of  fools." 
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*'  That  is  rather  a  conceited  remark,  my  dear 
boy,"  returned  Lady  Grace,  **  unless  you  intend 
to  monopolise  all  the  virtues  and  talent  in  the 
kingdom." 

''I  have  not  the  presumption  to  imagine  the 
latter,''  returned  Evelyn;  ''but  do  you  think  the 
former  a  very  difficult  task?" 

"  I  fear  not,"  said  his   mother,    shaking   her 
head  ;    "  the  morals  of  this  country  are  fast  run 
aground,  and  the  pernicious  example  of  a  disso- 
lute court  is  spreading  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  kingdom.    We  may  thank  Lady  Rachel  Cour- 
tenay  and  her  town-bred  visitors  for  enlightening 
this   district.     By-the-bye,  Evelyn,   I   pity  your 
cousin  sincerely  for  her  unfortunate  situation.     I 
know  of  no  better  guide  through  the  follies  of  a 
dissipated  career  than  she  will  have  in  this  accom- 
plished adept.     Ah  !  Evelyn,  what  a  colour  ! — are 
you  giving  me  a  sample  of  Bertha's  complexion 
at  last?" 

*'  No,  no,  my  lady,"  said  Evelyn,  trying  to  pass 
off  his  feelings  ;  ''  Bertha's  is  of  a  softer  and  more 
permanent  hue.  If  you  will  only  take  the  trouble 
of  picking  this  Provence  rose  to  pieces,  you  will 
find  the  exact  tint  in  the  middle." 
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"  Ah!  ma pauvre enfant !  is  it  even  so?"  returned 
Lady  Grace,  taking  the  flower  which  he  presented 
her,  and  repeating,  with  much  playful  gaiety,  the 
following  stanza : 

See  !  the  god  of  rayless  eyes. 
Nestled  in  a  rose-bud  lies  ; 
Touch  it  not,  rash  youth — away. 
Love  bears  a  rankliug  thorn  they  say. 

You  look,  my  dear  Evelyn,  as  if  you  had  not 
given  me  credit  for  the  odds  and  ends  of  polite 
literature." 

*'  Indeed,  my  lady,"  returned  Evelyn,  "  I  never 
saw  you  so  facetious  before." 

'*  It  is  not  my  fault,  however,"  returned  Lady 
Grace,  *'  if  you  have  not  exhibited  such  a  propen- 
sity before  :  ^11  things,  you  know,  must  have  had 
a  beginning." 

''Ah!  that  is  what  is  meant  by  *  mother-wit,'  1 
suppose  ;  I  never  thought  of  it  before.  But  why 
throw  cold  water  upon  these  lively  inspirations?" 
said  Evelyn.  '^  It  seems  so  very  odd  to  me  that 
people  should  strive  to  crush  their  natural  propen- 
sities. I  might  just  as  well  attempt  to  twist  and 
torture  the  spiral  course  of  this  elegant  clematis. 
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See  how  eager  it  is  to  get  at  liberty,  shooting  out 
in  all  directions,  in  spite  of  nails  and  bits  of 
cloth.  I  don't  think  it  would  have  run  half  so 
wild  and  stragghng  if  it  had  been  left  alone. 
And  the  feelings  too — they  must  have  a  vent 
somewhere  or  other.  The  human  mind,  my  tutor 
Oliver  says,  is  like  a  water-course ;  pent  up  in 
one  place,  it  will  burst  out  in  a  fresh  one,  unless 
indeed  it  gets  frozen  by  the  way,  which  he  does 
not  think  a  desirable  state." 

''  Nor  I  either,"  replied  his  mother.  '*  But  be- 
fore you  become  so  warm  an  advocate  for  nature, 
as  you  call  it,  I  would  advise  you  to  take  care 
that  your  feelings  are  of  a  perfectly  innoxious 
quality,  or  common  benevolence  should  incline 
you  to  suppress  their  violence.  For  instance — I 
suppose  you  would  not  have  a  person  in  a  passion 
give  way  to  all  the  frenzy  of  such  an  insane  pos- 
session, nor  injure  the  peace  of  another  irrevo- 
cably, for  the  sake  of  indulging  a  momentary 
pique  ?" 

'*  I  would  not  have  them  personal  in  their  re- 
flections, certainly  ;  nor  would  I  have  them  con- 
demn, en  masse,  like  your  sweeping  censurers— 
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that  hateful  class  of  impertinent  dogmatists,  who 
give  the  law  on  every  trivial  occasion ;  but  when 
one  is  vexed,  there  is  such  a  comfort  in  free  de- 
clamation :  besides,  it  does  not  hurt  the  mind 
half  so  much  as  brooding  sullenly  over  one's 
unexpiated  wrongs." 

'*  It  is  better  to  endeavour  to  forget  them 
entirely,"  returned  his  mother. 

*' Without  settling  accounts  first,  madam?  I 
have  generally  found  old  grievances,  under  such 
treatment,  start  up  with  fresh  faces.  People  are 
seldom  honest  enough  to  kill  them  downright. 
Mother! — dear  mother  !"  said  Evelyn,  taking  her 
hand,  and  gazing  earnestly  upon  her  changing 
countenance,  *^  have  I  hurt  you  by  my  fooUsh 
remarks?" 

"  No — no,"  said  Lady  Grace,  in  a  faltering 
voice ;  ''  but  you  reminded  me  of  your  dear 
father  just  then;  and  I,  of  all  others,  have 
cause  to  rue  the  sad  consequences  of  unbridled 
passions."  ^ 

*'  You  shall  have  nothing  to  fear  from  me," 
replied  Evelyn,  eagerly  ;  ^M  could  hang  myself 
at  this  moment,  to  think  of  all  the  uneasiness  I 
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have  given  you  at  different  times  :  but  you  know, 
dear  mother,  I  was  never  a  greybeard  :  fun  and 
frolic,  a  short  hfe  and  a  merry  one,  is  my 
motto." 

''Say  not  so,  Fontayne!"  said  Lady  Grace, 
with  dignity,  and  addressing  him,  as  she  always 
did  on  state  occasions,  by  his  territorial  name. 
"  Is  it  for  you,  who  are  the  descendant  of  two 
ancient  families,  to  use  the  language  of  a  rene- 
gado?  T  declare  to  Heaven,"  said  she,  with  more 
energy  than  the  occasion  demanded,  *'  that  I 
would  sooner  follow  you  to  your  grave  than  see 
you  degrade  your  noble  ancestry !  The  age  of 
chivalry,  with  its  proud  aim,  is  gone  by;  the 
sword  of  the  warrior  is  turned  into  the  peaceful 
instrument  of  husbandry  ;  yet  doth  not  ambition 
slumber  in  adventurous  bosoms,  nor  is  the  thirst 
for  true  glory  quenched  in  an  elevated  soul  !  If  I 
am  not  to  be  the  mother  of  a  race  of  heroes,  at 
least  let  me  not  live  to  see  my  son  scorn  a  no- 
bility of  feeling,  which  is  the  best  security  for 
honourable  actions." 

"  You   wrong    me,  madam,"   replied   Evelyn, 
with  sparkling  eyes-  all   his   native  impetuosity 
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and  keen  sense  of  injustice  aroused  at  this  unex- 
pected attack.  **  If  a  few  idle,  random  words, 
spoken  without  dehberation  or  design — a  prac- 
tical joke  or  two,  played  off  at  the  expense  of 
my  purse — deserve  to  be  accounted  a  family 
disgrace,  I  fear  you  must  cast  many  a  blot  upon 
the  escutcheon  of  my  ancestors,  who,  if  history 
does  not  belie  them,  nor  posterity  wilfully  slander 
them,  were  always  a  '  faithless  and  perverse  ge- 
neration.' " 

*'  Nor  is  the  race  likely  to  be  extinct,"  thought 
Lady  Grace,  as  she  gravely  retired  to  her  own 
room. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

O,  life !  how  pleasant  is  thj  morning! 
Young  fancj's  rays  the  hills  adorning, 
Cold,  pausing  caution's  lesson  scorning, 

We  frisk  away, 
Like  schoolboys  at  th'  expected  warning, 

To  joy  and  play.  • 

Burks. 

^'  So,  I  've  got  into  a  fine  scrape,"  muttered 
Evelyn,  on  the  departure  of  his  mother.  ''  This 
is  just  the  way  with  your  overwise  people  ;  they 
stick  to  their  ready-made  opinions  as  long  as 
they  hold  out ;  and  when  their  ideas  get  entan- 
gled in  an  argument,  they  abandon  the  original 
subject  of  debate,  and  fall  at  once  into  a  passion 
about  some  nonsensical  thing  or  other.  It's 
plain  my  mother's  defence  was  on  its  last  legs, 
when  I  made  that  convenient  slip  o'  the  tongue. 
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I  shall  be  considered  fairly  beaten  now,  because 
I  was  such  a  simpleton  as  to  give  her  a  hole  to 
creep  out  of.     I   am  set  down,  point  blank,  as  a 
good-for-nothing,  rascally  sort  of  a  fellow,  without 
a  spice   of  aristocratical  pride  as  a  salvo  to  my 
many  villanous  propensities.    By  the  stars  !  Dame 
Fortune  made  a  sad  blunder  when  she  clapped 
me  down  between  two   Scotch  mountains,  where 
I  remained  long  enough  to  inhale  the  breath  of 
liberty,  and  get  a  disagreeable  trick  of  thinking 
for  myself.     ^  Mother  of  a  race  of  heroes  !'    Mo- 
ther of  a  race  of  firebrands,  more  likely  !    Who 
ever  heard  of  a  Fontayne  who  could    keep  his 
wrath  till  it  was  lukewarm  ?  or  a  Macdonald  his 
claymore   in    the    sheath   till    he    had  repeated 
Aristotle's  prescription  ?     Now,  they  had  less  ex- 
cuse for  their  anger,  and  not  half  so  much  merit 
in  their  pious  endeavours  to  drive  away  care  as  I 
have,  to  whom  they  have  unfortunately  bequeathed 
these  confounded  qualities,  without  the  necessary 
appendages  of  fortune  to  render  them  palatable. 
Well !  I  see  it 's  necessary  to  leave  off  some  of  my 
wild  pranks  ;  for   I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  the 
deuce  of  a  thing  passes  in  this  house,  but  my 
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mother  gets  to  know  of  it,  somehow  or  another. 
One  would  think  they  had  deahngs  with  the  devil 
as  well  as  myself." 

During  this  reckless  indulgence  of  wayward 
humour  Evelyn  spied  Andrew  upon  the  look-out 
in  the  court. 

"  Halloo !"  cried  he,  beckoning  him  to  the 
window,  *'  what  are  you  after,  old  Backbone?" 

'^  Your  lordship's  businessT— none  o'  my  own," 
answered  Andrew,  sulkily.  ''  Pd  see  the  lazy 
trulls  an'  vagabonds  far  enough  before  I  'd  be  a 
scarecrow  to  frighten  any  such  varmint  off  the 
premises ;  only  it 's  your  honour's  bidding,  and 
if  I  didn't,  may-be  your  honour  would  — " 

*'  Do  what  ?  you  wiseacre  !"  cried  Evelyn,  mi- 
micking his  drawling  tones.  ''  Say  now — what 
serious  thought  has  lighted  up  thy  ugly  phiz, 
without  enlightening  it  ?" 

'■^  Why,  please  ye,  my  lord — but  you  '11  may-be 
be  angry  with  me  for  teUing  the  truth  ?" 

"  No — whip  me  if  I  care  about  it!"  returned 
the  impatient  lord;  *'  so  out  with  it,  man;  and 
don't  stand  gaping  there,  like  the  stone  frog  at  the 
edge  of  the  fountain." 
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*'  Did  your  honour  know,"  said  Andrew,  with  a 
leering  smile,  as  he  stood  upon  one  leg,  '■'  that 
Black  Brownrigg,  the  pedlar,  has  never  been  seen 
in  any  of  the  villages,  since,  by  your  honour's 
orders,  I  cut  his  pack  off  his  back,  an'  gave  away 
all  the  fine  kerchiefs  and  ribands  to  the  young 
wenches  ?" 

"  And  pray,"  returned  Evelyn,  '^  what  harm 
did  either  his  honour  or  you,  in  helping  the 
swarthy  cheat  off  with  his  goods?  Didn't  I  pay 
the  rascal  twice  as  much  as  they  were  worth  ?  and 
havn't  you  had  as  fine  a  display  of  top-knots  as 
any  country  bumpkin  need  wish  to  see  ?  Is  that 
all  you  've  got  to  say — eh  ?" 

^*  No,"  replied  Andrew  ;  *'  the  worst  part  of  the 
story  's  to  come,  your  honour ;  for  sure  enough 
the  pedlar  had  thieved  the  goods,  and  Brownrigg  's 
off ;  an'  some  o'  the  gear 's  been  owned,  an'  the 
lasses  are  like  to  cry  their  eyes  out ;  for,  ye  see, 
they  won't  tell  who  gave  them  these  fine  gim- 
cracks,  for  fear  it  should  come  to  my  lady's 
ears." 

"  Well,  well,  it's  a  bad  job,  Andrew,"  said 
Evelyn,   with   a    more   serious  air ;    ''  the   poor 
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wenches  have  paid  dearly  for  my  silly  pastime. 
If  I  could  but  keep  the  matter  from  my  lady,  all 
might  be  put  to  rights  in  a  twinkling.  It  is  but 
paying  the  worth  of  the  old  stock,  and  a  quieting 
pill  into  the  bargain ;  but,  as  you  say,  truly,  if  it 
get  to  my  lady's  ears!  Now  I  know  if  Mistress 
Margery  lays  her  tongue  on  the  tale,  it  will  soon 
ascend  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  regions. 
Well,  I  must  go  and  consult  Mattie;  she's  a 
good  friend  at  a  pinch,  and  is  up  to  all  Mistress 
Margery's  tricks ;  though.  I  can't  say  she  ever  ad- 
mired my  horsemanship  when  I  was  mounted  ^n 
your  shoulders,  Andrew.  (Poor  devil  !  I  gal- 
loped him  most  unmercifully,"  said  he  to  himself; 
*'  but  I  '11  make  him  amends  some  day.)  Here, 
Andrew !"  shouted  the  young  lord,  as  Andrew 
was  moving  away ;  "  here  are  your  wages,  and 
get  about  your  business,  or  Margery's,  whichever 
you  like  best;  and  mind  you  don't  bring  that 
sorry  piece  of  horse-flesh  to  Ravenstede  any 
more.  Does  your  lady  think  my  legs  won't 
bear  me  two  miles,  without  being  carried  across 
that  skeleton  of  a  beast  ?" 

**  My  business,  does  my   lord  say  V  repeated 
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Andrew,  as  he  sauntered  along.  "  My  business, 
T  fancy,  is  to  do  every  body's  dirty  jobs,  and  get 
scolded  into  the  bargain.  The  young  master 
calls  me  his  slave,  and  sets  me  upon  all  manner 
of  mischief  and  idle  devices.  He 's  good-natured 
enough,  to  be  sure,  and  o'er  free  with  his  silver. 
Now  Mattie  would  call  this  hush-money  ;  but  it 's 
no  more  than  I  Ve  a  right  to.  Didn't  my  lord 
cry,  *  Here,  Andrew,  take  your  wages?  '  Well, 
I  '11  make  a  hole  in  the  garden  and  hide  it  safe  ; 
money  's  of  no  manner  of  use  to  me.  I  'm  clothed 
and  fed  ;  so  what  can  a  body  want  more  ?" 

Lord  Fontayne,  meantime,  had  broached  the 
subject  of  his  anxieties  to  the  old  housekeeper ; 
between  whom  and  himself  there  had  subsisted, 
from  his  first  arrival  at  Fontainville,  a  strong  par- 
tiality. Mattie  was  never  easy  when  the  young 
lord  was  out  of  her  sight  for  long  together,  and 
she  now  welcomed  his  visit  with  double  pleasure. 

**  Bless  ye,  my  bonnie  baini !"  said  she, 
reaching  Evelyn  a  seat,  and  respectfully  re- 
maining in  a  standing  posture  till  he  bade  her  be 
seated,  '*  I  haena  seen  ye  this  lang  time  ;  ye  '11 
hae   been   at   the    Hall,    I    reckon,"  added   she, 
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'*  playing  your  cracks  ?  Heigho  !  youth  ^s  a  daft 
season ;  but  my  day  's  gane  by ;"  and  she  heaved 
a  sigh. 

'*  My  good  Mattie/'  said  Evelyn,  w^hen  he 
had  finished  his  story,  ^'  w^hat  am  I  to  do  ?  I  can 
scarcely  ask  you  to  help  me,  you  got  into  such  a 
hobble  with  those  cursed  gipsies,  though  I  assure 
you  I  never  encouraged  them ;  it  was  all  owing 
to  the  Ravenstede  damsels.  You  women  are  so 
deucedly  curious  !" 

**  O  !  my  lord,"  said  Mattie,  shaking  her  head, 
'*  dinna  say  fause ;  ye  likit  ae  spree  weel  eneugh 
yoursel,  and  whar  's  the  harm?  but  ye  suldna 
scaur  folk  out  o'  their  mind  wi'  worricows  and 
hobgoblins  ahint  the  auld  wa's  ;  ye  ken  it  's  an 
awsome  thing  to  get  a  glifF  o'  them  at  ony 
time,  and  mak's  auld  wives  quite  deleerit.  Troth, 
my  lord,  ye  suld  be  mair  discreet." 

*'  Pooh  !"  said  Evelyn,  *'  it  's  an  auld  warld 
story,  as  they  say  in  Scotland,  and  they  must 
needs  fasten  it  upon  me." 

*^  My  certes  !"  returned  Mattie,  ^*  it  wasna  a 
real  bogle  auld  Hannah  saw  t'ither  night.  I  haena 
seen  the  black  ghaist  o'  lang  syne,  tho'  I  ken  it 
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weel  eneugh ;  and  I  'm  no  against  a  wee  bit  o'  daf- 
fing ;  but  ane  dinna  likes  to  fa'  in  the  gait  of  an 
unyearthly  thing  \vi'  huge  horns  to  its  pow,  and 
fiery  een,  an'  lamps  flaughtering,  and  a  cauld 
sough  coming  down  the  auld  monk's  biggin,  like 
the  granes  o'  dead  men's  banes ;  it  's  eneugh  to 
put  folks  in  a  dwam  on  a  mirk  night.  Odds  !  I 
daurna  gang  there  mysel  after  night-fa'." 

'*  O,  Mattie,  are  you  grown  a  coward?  Margery 
says  she  's  been  all  over  the  priory  at  midnight, 
and  none  of  the  poor  monks  ever  said  or  did  an 
uncivil  thing  by  her." 

"  Troth  they  wadna  tak'  her  for  a  nun,"  retorted 
Mattie,  sarcastically,  *'  and  I  canna  say  I  everkent 
ane  o'  them,  though  Rob  the  auld  herdsman  threap 
us  out  that  he  's  seen  the  Romans  wi'  their  white 
gowns  on,  skreighing  psalms  in  the  chapel,  mony  's 
the  time  ;  but,  as  I  said,  it  's  lang  syne  ;  be- 
sides, they  were  unco  quiet  in  their  ways,  puir 
peacefu'  bodies  !  and  wadna  gie  folks  lounders  to 
mak'  their  shouthers  sair,  nor  doukit  them  up  to 
their  lugs  in  cauld  water,  I  trow." 

At  these  words  Evelyn  laughed  outright. 

•*  Ah  !    ye  may  laugh,   an   ye  hst,"   returned 
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Mattie,  gravely,  ^'  but  ye  suld  be  abune  sic  cracks 
nou.  It  's  na  siller  nor  gowd  can  mend  dunted 
banes." 

"  It  isn't  a  bad  poultice,  though/'  said  Evelyn  ; 
'*  but  listen  to  me  patiently,  Mattie  ;  I  w^as  com- 
ing to  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  about  that  silly 
prank  of  mine  with  the  packman  ;  it  has  turned 
out  such  an  unlucky  affair,  that  I  am  half  inclined 
to  promise  I  '11  be  as  wise  and  as  stupid  as  the  best 
of  you." 

"  Ye  may  be  fane,  but  ye  '11  never  be  t'ither, 
ye  're  o'er  perjunk.  My  certie  !  ye  had  the  l\^ail 
psaltery  by  heart  when  ye  cam'  fra  bonnie  Scot- 
land." 

*^  My  tutor  was  a  good  man,"  said  Evelyn, 
seriously  ;  *^  but  he  's  dead  and  gone;  and,  some- 
how or  other,  neither  my  mother,  nor  any  body 
else  since  his  time,  could  reconcile  me  to  learning 
or  godliness." 

*'  Dinna  say  sae,  my  dear  young  lord,"  said  the 
old  woman,  ^'  ye  hae  neither  sorrow  nor  poortith 
to  doit  ye,  and  what  for  suld  ye  not  be  a  burnin' 
an'  a  shinin'  light,  as  the  minister  says  ?"  and  tears 
came  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke. 
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**  What  makes  every  body  have  such  an  ill 
opinion  of  me  ?"  said  Evelyn,  pettishly  ;  '*  I  wish 
nobody  any  harm." 

*'  Is  it  niysel  ye  mean  ?"  returned  Mattie, 
wiping  her  eyes  ;  ^*  if  I  greet,  it  is  for  joy  I  trow, 
not  sorrow  ;  God  forbid  I  suld  think  hardly  o'  ye, 
my  bonnie  bairn!"  and  she  grasped  his  hand 
affectionately. 

'*  Do  you  know,  Mattie,  that  my  mother  has 
invited  the  heiress  of  Ravenstede  ?"  said  Evelyn, 
in  high  good-humour. 

**  Ye  dinna  say  sae  V  cried  she,  in  a  confiden- 
tial tone;  *'  there  will  be  pretty  wark  wi'  Mis- 
tress Margery ;  trust  hei;  for  makin'  hay  i'  th'  sun 
shine.  Ech,  my  lord !  ye  suld  mak'  that  gowd 
chink  ahint  the  auld  priory  wa's,  it  w^ad  build 
up  the  waste  places,  as  the  minister  says.  Hout ! 
hout ! — we  canna  worship  God  and  mammon," 
said  the  old  woman,  in  a  lower  tone  ;  "  but  the 
young  leddy  is  braw  and  winsome,  as  weel  as 
muckle  tochered  ;  ye  canna  gainsay  it,  my  lord." 

**  Not  I,"  returned  Evelyn ;  **  but  she  is  older 
than  I  am  ;  and,  besides,  she  is  not  my  destiny. 
No,  I  cannot  marry  Bertha  Fontayne." 
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"  Hech,  sirs!"  cried  the  old  housekeeper, 
*'  wha  ever  heard  the  like  ? — to  think,  nou,  of  sic 
a  young  gentleman  takin'  the  doits  at  his  forbears' 
follies!" 

'*  I  'm  not  thinking  of  the  quarrel,  Mattie  ; 
but  those  confounded  gipsies  told  me  I  should 
never  have  those  I  loved  :"  and  an  involuntary 
sigh  escaped  Evelyn. 

**  And  does  your  lordship,"  asked  Mattie,  with 
an  incredulous  smile,  "  really  pin  ony  faith  on 
sic  feckless  carlines  ?" 

"Why  should  not  I?"  returned  Evelyn — '*»I 
who  came  from  the  land  of  seers  and  hobgoblins  .'" 

*'  But  ye  suld  hae  learnit  English  fashions 
afore  nou." 

'*  I  'm  quite  satisfied  with  learning  their  fashion 
of  speaking  :  I  like  their  language  better  than 
their  manners,  replied  he." 

"  Ye  hae  the  world  to  see  yet,  bairn,"  replied 
Mattie  j  "  whiles  I  think  sae ;  but  I  ken  no 
better.'' 

**  Well,  Mattie,  as  I  was  saying,  that  black- 
eyed  wench  prophesied  no  good  of  me,"  returned 
Evelyn. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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'*  Did  ye  cross  her  hand  wi'  siller  or  gowd  ?" 
inquired  Mattie,  with  much  anxiety  in  her  steady 
glance. 

**  I  believe  it  was  silver,"  answered  Evelyn, 
"for  I  had  only  a  straight  sixpence,  and  Bertha 
a  crooked  one." 

*'  Saxpence  !"  echoed  Mattie,  disdainfully ; 
*'  and  what  fortune  wad  ye  hae  for  saxpence  V 

"  Oh  1  oh  !  is  it  even  so  ?"  cried  Evelyn,  laugh- 
ing as  he  rose  from  his  seat.  "  Dame  Fortune, 
I  perceive,  disposes  of  her  gifts  like  any  common 
vender  of  merchandise.  The  game  of  fate  is  won 
less  by  skill  than  bribery.  Well,  there  's  some 
comfort  for  the  lord  of  two  manors ! — sixpence 
marr'd  my  fortune,  and  a  golden  piece  can  repair 
it  !  So,  Mattie,  my  good  friend,  I  shall  trust  to 
you  for  stopping  Margery's  gab,  whilst  I  despatch 
Andrew  to  the  next  town  for  Lawyer  Sheepskin, 
who  will  soon  settle  the  business.  And  here, 
Mattie,  take  this, — it  will  help  to  make  a  merry- 
making for  the  poor  wenches." 

'*  The  bairn's  too  free  wi'  his  siller,  to  mak' 
it  last,"  said  Mattie,  after  he  was  gone.  *'  I  wish 
he  hadna  left  it  me  :  but,  odds  !  it 's  his  ain — sure 
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he  can  do  as  pleases  him  best.  But  this  isna 
sae  bonnie  a  pouch,  nor  sae  weel  stockit  as  the 
braw  ane  Sir  Walter  garr'd  them  cast  in  at  the 
bole  o'  the  door.  It  was  an  orra  sight,  and  a 
fickle  thing,  I  trow,  whan  I  waukit  to  fand  sic  a 
wind-fa',  tho'  the  snaw  cam'  doun  like  a  hurricane . 
and  it 's  an  ill  wind,  they  say,  '  that  blaws  naebody 
ony  gude.' " 

At  the  close  of  his  seventeenth  year  Evelyn 
bade  a  final  adieu  to  Westminster,  leaving  behind 
him  the  character  of  a  hopeless  and  incorrigible 
blockhead.  • 

Poor  Lady  Grace  was  sadly  disconcerted  by  the 
severe  strictures  which  were  passed  upon  the 
mental  deficiencies  of  her  son  and  heir.  A  lady 
of  superior  parts  herself,  she  could  not  compre- 
hend why  Evelyn  should  fail  in  talent,  and  she 
could  not  help  imputing  the  blame  to  his  unfor- 
tunate perverseness.  Yet,  amidst  all  these  dis- 
couragements, there  was  so  much  of  generosity 
and  filial  tenderness  shone  through  his  wayward- 
ness, as  more  than  compensated  for  his  numerous 
faults.  These  qualities  were  called  into  more  par- 
ticular exercise  during  a  long  and  tedious  indis- 
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position  which  attacked  her  about  this  time,  and 
from  the  effects  of  which  she  never  entirely 
recovered.  Lady  Grace  was  sensibly  touched  by 
the  demonstrations  of  fondness,  and  grateful  feeling 
which  burst  forth  on  this  occasion,  and  put  a 
check  upon  all  his  ordinary  pursuits. 

Life  was  become  dearer  to  her  since  this  hopeful 
blossom  had  sprung  up  to  maturity,  cheering  and 
adorning  her  toilsome  pilgrimage.  Bertha,  too, — 
the  sweet,  the  tender  Bertha,  would  steal  around 
her  couch,  like  a  ministering  angel.  All  her 
prejudices  vanished  before  the  lovely  and  en- 
gaging manners  of  the  young  heiress,  who,  with 
Evelyn  and  Rose  Dunmore,  were  unremitting  in 
their  attentions  to  the  poor  sufferer.  So  far  from 
viewing  this  constant  association  with  apprehen- 
sive feelings,  Lady  Grace  secretly  rejoiced  in  the 
prospect  of  an  alliance  which  might  unite  the 
jarring  interests  of  the  rival  families. 

'^  Were  Bertha,"  thought  she,  **  what  my 
mistrustful  imagination  pictured  her — vain,  igno- 
rant, or  vulgar,  I  had  rather  see  Evelyn  united  to 
the  meanest  and  poorest  peasant,  amiable  and 
unpretending.     But  this  dear  girl  is  every  thing 
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I  could  desire  for  him — beautiful,  affectionate,  and 
wealthy.  She  is  two  years  older  than  Evelyn, 
to  be  sure  ;  but  that  is  a  mere  trifle.  Evelyn  is 
matured  in  thought  and  feeling,  infinitely  more 
than  this  fair  creature,  who  is  all  simplicity  and 
softness." 

As  soon  as  Lady  Grace  had  once  formed  an 
opinion  upon  mature  deliberation,  she  adhered  to 
it  with  great  tenacity  ;  and  she  was  now  as  anxious 
to  throw  the  two  cousins  together,  as  she  had 
formerly  been  to  separate  them. 

Bertha,  who  was  httle  aware  of  the  feedings 
which  were  passing  in  the  bosoms  of  those  around 
her,  laughed,  and  talked,  and  flirted  with  Evelyn, 
in  all  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth,  flushed  with 
health  and  conscious  importance,  and  heedless  of 
impressions  which  she  deemed  fleeting  and  vi- 
sionary altogether. 

She  passed  much  of  her  time  at  the  Grove ; 
and  her  increasing  intimacy  proved  very  disagree- 
able to  Evelyn,  who,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
himself,  had  taken  a  most  unaccountable  anti- 
pathy to  the  Courtenays,  and  never  called  except 
for  the  hope  of  encountering  Bertha. 
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"  Ah  !  my  leddy/'  said  Mattie  one  day  to 
Lady  Grace,  "  I  dinna  wuss  to  think  an  evil  thing 
o'  ony  body,  but  ye  ken  Miss  Bertha  doesna  come 
to  the  priory  nou  :  she  's  a  bonnie  flower,  but 
easily  guidit  wrang.  I  wadna  that  she  fell  in  the 
gait  o'  that  ne'er-do-gude  callant  at  the  Grove. 
Doesna  the  cuckoo  set  his  fute  in  anither  bird's 
nest?" 

Although  her  lady  laughed  at  these  melancholy 
predictions,  as  the  offspring  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice,  she  w^as  not  so  incredulous  as  she  chose 
to  affect.  Neither  could  she  shut  her  eyes  against 
a  vast  deal  of  manoeuvring  on  the  part  of  Lady 
Rachel  Courtenay  to  ingratiate  herself  in  the 
favour  of  the  young  heiress.  For  a  long  time  her 
efforts  were  unsuccessful.  Bertha,  who  had  been 
born  and  bred  in  the  solitude  of  a  country  life, 
was  accustomed  to  attach  mortifying  associations 
to  any  thing  which  bore  a  resemblance  to  the 
vulgar  incense  oifered  to  her  by  her  mother's 
visitors.  At  first,  she  was  much  discomposed  by 
Lady  Rachel's  direct  compliments  ;  but,  as  the 
wily  lady,  perceiving  this  unfavourable  effect, 
soon  changed  her  mode  of  attack,  Bertha  gra- 
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dually  learnt  to  listen  with  complacency,  till  the 
cordial  draught  became  a  necessary  stimulant  to 
her  awakened  vanity.  Lady  Grace  perceived  the 
silent  process  of  Lady  Rachel's  influence,  with  a 
secret  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  which  she  vainly 
strove  to  conceal.  Once,  indeed,  she  thought  of 
warning  Bertha  against  this  subtle  and  baleful 
ascendancy;  but  Lady  Rachel  was  a  matured 
enchantress,  and  knew  how  to  throw  her  toils 
about  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  make  them  meet 
in  one  central  point  of  interest.  Lady  Grace 
herself  was  no  exception  to  this  universal  witchery. 
Malgre  her  well-founded  surmises,  she  found 
herself  unable  to  withstand  the  insinuating  and 
bland  courtesies  of  this  fascinating  woman. 

Added  to  the  most  graceful  exterior,  Lady 
Rachel  had  the  most  elegant  and  polished  man- 
ners imaginable.  To  say  that  she  was  highly 
bred,  or  fashionable,  or  even  exceedingly  agree- 
able, conveyed  a  very  unsuitable  idea  of  her 
various  accomplishments.  Her  colloquial  powers 
were  immense.  She  could  descant  for  hours  on  a 
trivial  topic  in  the  most  eloquent  style  of  verbiage, 
and  possessed  the  art  of  managing  common-place 
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subjects,  so  as  to  make  them  lose  all  their 
original  insignificance.  Perfectly  mistress  of 
every  device  for  managing  children  of  a  larger 
growth,  and  supported  by  a  very  comfortable  por- 
tion of  self-love,  the  Lady  Rachel  diffused  her 
honied  graces  through  society,  and  received  in 
return  their  grateful  devotions — like  the  sweet 
rose,  *'  giving  and  stealing  odours/' 

The  young  Lord  Fontayne  was  the  only 
person  who  seemed  inclined  to  set  at  defiance 
these  popular  qualifications  of  the  accomplished 
Circe.  Silent,  but  observing,  he  w^atched  all  her 
movements  w^ith  a  jealous  eye,  and  grew  almost 
savage  at  her  animated  descriptions  of  Lionel  to 
the  young  heiress.  Bertha  listened  eagerly,  un- 
avved  by  the  frowns  and  angry  glances  of  Evelyn, 
who  bit  his  lip,  and  writhed  impatiently  under 
the  infliction  of  Lady  Rachel's  voluble  tongue. 
Lionel  was  expected  every  day,  and  Bertha, 
already  engrossed  by  the  restless  unplumed  fancies 
fluttering  at  her  heart,  could  think  of  nothing, 
morning,  noon,  or  night,  but  Lionel  Courtenay. 
A  suspension  of  intercourse  took  place  between 
the  inmates  of  Norman  Abbey  and  Ravens tede ; 
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Bertha  was  constantly  at  the  Grove,  and  Evelyn, 
who  only  visited  either  place  for  the  sake  of 
Bertha,  forbore  his  usual  visits.  Sometimes  he 
would  call  at  Ravenstede  for  the  malicious  plea- 
sure of  hearing  Lady  Rachel  abused.  The  late 
encroachments  of  this  lady  upon  the  domestic 
comfort  of  Bertha's  mother  nettled  the  good 
lady's  pride,  who  had  no  idea  that  Lady  Rachel 
intended  carrying  her  patronage  so  far  as  to  mo- 
nopolise her  daughter. 

'^  The  dear  child, — she  was  not  like  the  same 
since  she  went  to  the  Grove,"  would  she  obsefve. 
'*  My  lady  may  take  her  out,  and  welcome,  but 
what  business  has  she  to  direct  Bertha  in  eveiy 
single  thing  ?  The  dear  innocent  is  quite  under  her 
thumb,  and  knows  not  the  use  of  her  eyes  and 
ears.  Besides,  I  'm  sadly  afraid  there 's  some 
mischief  brewing  :  that  rake-hell 's  out  of  the  way 
to  be  sure,  but  he  's  coming  every  day.  Now  I  've 
sent,  time  after  time,  for  Bertha ;  but  no  Bertha 
makes  her  appearance  ;  and  j  ust  as  if  she  hadn't 
the  use  of  her  tongue,  poor  child,  comes  a  palaver- 
ing message  from  my  lady,  to  beg  she  may  stay  a 
little  longer.  Pah  !  I  'm  sick  of  such  artful  tricks.   I 
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don't  like  it  at  all,  young  gentleman,  indeed  I  don't  .* 
take  my  word  for  it,  she  's  an  artful,  wheedling 
woman.  Eh  !  my  poor  husband  often  enough  used 
to  say  to  me  (poor  man  !  he  little  thought  of  meet- 
ing with  such  an  untimely  end ;  but  it  wasn't  his 
wish  to  go  abroad  :  he  was  as  quiet  a  man  as  you  'd 
ever  wish  to  see,  and  never  gave  me  an  angry 
word  but  once). — Well,  as  I  was  saying,  he  never 
liked  Sir  Justinian  for  a  neighbour ;  so,  says  he, 
'  I  hall  never  live  to  see  Bertha  married'  (he  was 
going  among  those  Irish  savages,  you  see) ;  *  but 
I  'd  rather  follow  her  to  her  grave  than  see  her 
wed  a  Courtenay!'  Sir  Justinian  had  served  my 
husband  a  very  shabby  trick  about  the  fish-ponds, 
mid  he  never  could  bear  him  after." 

Evelyn,  who  had  listened  with  some  degree  of 
interest  at  the  commencement  of  the  narrative, 
was  seized  with  a  very  unseasonable  fit  of  laughter 
at  the  ludicrous  importance  attached  to  Sir  Jus- 
tinian's unpardonable  offence.  The  old  lady 
looked  grave,  and  drew  herself  up;  till  Evelyn, 
with  infinite  adroitness,  grew  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  a  flight  of  crows,  apparently  en- 
gaged in  settling  some  equally  important  debate. 
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as  they  winged  their  flight  towards  a  grove  of 
chestnut-trees  and  elms  leading  to  the  church- 
yard. *'  How  ridiculous !"  thought  Evelyn,  as  he 
watched  their  tumultuous  operations,  and  listened 
to  their  outrageous  clamours  ;  *'  but  are  men  and 
women  any  wiser  than  silly  birds  ?  Do  they  not 
quarrel  about  a  hair,  and  set  their  affections  upon 
things  not  worth  a  straw  V — and  he  fell  into  a  so- 
liloquy, unconscious  of  the  presence  of  Mistress 
Ruth,  who  smoothed  down  her  ruffled  looks  into 
complacency  at  his  observations,  which  assured 
her  that  the  rooks,  and  not  herself,  had  been  the 
source  of  his  mal-d-propos  mirth. 

'*  The  boy 's  a  fool,"  thought  she  ;   ''  but  he  's 
sense  enough  not  to  like  these  Courtenays." 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

A  lovely  being,  scarcely  form'd  or  moulded, 
A  rose,  with  all  its  sweetest  leaves  ^et  folded. 

But  droop  not ;  Fortune,  at  your  time  of  life. 

Although  a  female  moderately  fickle, 
Will  hardly  leave  you  (as  she  's  not  your  wife) 

For  any  length  of  time  in  such  a  pickle. 

Byuon. 

Evelyn  remained  for  a  full  half  hour  after  the 
departure  of  his  hostess  buried  in  a  train  of  phi- 
losophical reflections,  in  which,  as  it  may  be 
supposed,  Bertha  bore  a  prominent  share. 

*'How  foolish  I  am,"  thought  he,  "to  care 
about  her  so  much !  and  yet  I  wish  she  knew  how 
much,  and  how  often  I  think  of  her :  but  perhaps 
she  would  only  laugh  at  me  as  she  did  at  the 
verses  I   gave  her  last  week  ;   yet  she  blushed 
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when  I  took  her  hand,  and  then  I  first  found  out 
that  I  was  in  love ; — yes,  fairly  downright  in  love ; 
and  still  I  dare  not  tell  her  so.  O  that  I  was  five 
years  older  than  her,  like  Lionel  Courtenay,  instead 
of  being  two  years  younger !  What  must  I  do  ?  How 
can  I  tell  Bertha  that  I  love  her,  and  ask  her  to 
wait  for  me  ?  No,  no  !  it  is  too  silly.  Why  should 
I  tease  myself  about  a  chimera?  Will  Bertha 
ever  lovv2  me  as  I  would  wish  to  be  loved  V* 

At  this  moment  Evelyn  felt  the  warm  touch  of 
a  soft  delicate  hand  behind  him  pressing  down  his 
eyelids.  He  started,  and  a  thrill  of  unexpected 
delight  darted  through  his  bosom  as  he  snatched 
the  fair  hands  with  eagerness,  and  pressed  them 
to  his  glowing  lips. 

**  What  a  gallant  you  are  grown,  Evelyn  !"  said 
Edith  Courtenay,  laughing;  '^Lionel  could  not 
have  done  the  thing  better." 

A  cloud  gathered  on  the  brow  of  Evelyn.  '^  Is 
it  you,  Miss  Courtenay?"  said  he,  with  a  disap- 
pointed air. 

"  O  !  so  you  thought  it  had  been  Bertha,  did 
you?"  asked  Edith,  feigning  great  oflfeuce.  *'  She 
was   going  to  do  it  herself;  but  she  was  afraid 
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you  would  be  angry  at  the  interruption  just  now, 
so  she  bade  me  try  the  experiment  first.  I  dare 
say  she  is  quite  vexed,  now  she  finds  how  well  it 
has  answered." 

**  We  want  you  to  walk  with  us,  Evelyn,"  said 
Bertha,  in  a  more  tender  accent  than  usual. 
**  You  never  join  us  now." 

"It  is  your  own  fault,  my  dear  cousin  : — ar'nt 
you  always  engaged  elsewhere?"  returned  he, 
reproachfully. 

"  Come,  let  us  be  walking,"  said  Edith,  anxious 
to  break  up  the  opening  conference  ;  "  Evelyn 
can  follow  us  when  he  has  finished  his  medi- 
tations;" and  so  saying,  the  party  set  off  as 
Evelyn  turned  into  the  house  to  fetch  his  hat. 

On  his  way  he  fell  in  with  Mistress  Ruth, 
who  engaged  him  in  a  second  conversation,  relative 
to  the  strangeness  of  Bertha's  abrupt  appearance 
with  Miss  Courtenay. 

As  soon  as  he  could  escape  from  the  good  lady, 
Evelyn  ran  towards  the  high-road,  under  the  idea 
that  the  young  ladies  were  paying  a  visit  to  the 
rural  lodge  which  terminated  the  Ravenstede  ter- 
rito  ries. 
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"  Good  morning,  Hannah,"  said  he,  entering 
the  rustic  porch,  covered  with  mantling  ivy;  **  have 
you  seen  any  thing  of  the  Hall  people  this  way?" 

'^  An'  please  ye,  my  lord,"  replied  she,  **  they 
are  j  ust  gone  through  the  gate,  and  my  little  lass 
with  them  ;  the  wenc  h  knows  a  nearer  way  over 
the  fields  to  Birkendale.  There  's  a  wedding  at 
church  this  morning,  and  the  dear  young  lady 
must  needs  see  what  it 's  like.  God  grant  she 
may  be  as  blithesome  at  her  own  ! — Are  you  ill, 
my  dear  young  gentleman  ?"  said  the  kind  dame. 
'^  Do  come  in,  an'  tak'  a  draught  o'  summut." 

'*  No,  thank  you,"  said  Evelyn,  brushing  hastily 
through  the  ivied  porch,  and  taking  the  direction 
of  Birkendale. 

**  The  young  lord's  a  mind  of  our  miss  himself, 
I  think,"  said  Hannah  to  her  husband,  who  just 
entered  with  a  pile  of  wood  at  the  back-door. 

'^And  who  should  hinder  him?"  returned  he, 
doggedly. 

"  Lord  love  ye,  Richard  !"  said  his  wife,  sur- 
prised at  his  unconcern.  "  Do  ye  think,  now, 
mistress  would  ever  let  our  young  lady  marry  a 
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son  o'  Sir  Walter's? — there  's  ower  blood  to  wash 
out  first." 

*'  She  may  go  farther  an'  fare  worse,"  was  the 
old  man's  pithy  reply. 

*'  Ay  ! — why  we  must  all  forgive  an'  forget ; 
but  then  it  isn't  so  aisy  when  it 's  a  quarrel  o'  so 
mony  years'  standing." 

"The  more  reason  say  I  that  it  should  be 
ended,"  replied  her  taciturn  spouse. 

'*  Very  true,  very  true,"  said  the  quiet  dame, 
at  a  loss  for  a  suitable  answer  to  this  convincing 
argument.  "You're  so  cute,  Richard,  an'  are 
always  coming  to  the  point  so  cleverly  like." 

"  An'  you  women  are  always  running  full  drive 
after  some  nonsense  or  other.  What 's  the  use, 
now,"  raising  his  voice,  *'o'  keeping  up  old 
grudges,  an'  setting  folks  together  by  the  ears 
wi'  an  old  song  ?  Ar'nt  they  the  same  flesh  an' 
blood  ?  An'  doesn't  Ravenstede,  properly  speak- 
ing, belong  to  the  priory?  an'  isn't  the  young 
lord  as  likely  to  keep  the  places  up  an'  mak'  a 
good  landlord  as  that  wild  chap  at  the  Grove  ? 
I  'm  sure  th'  ould  gentleman  said  but  t'other  day 
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that  his  cursed  son  would  be  tlie  ruin  of  him,  for 
he  could  spend  a  fortune  a  day  the  year  round." 

*'  Did  he  so?"  returned  the  dame ;  *'  well,  he 
ought  to  know  better  than  me  to  be  sure.  *  It 's 
an  ill  bird,'  they  say,  '  as  fou's  it's  own  nest :'  but, 
to  my  thinking,  he  's  a  very  nice,  comely,  free- 
spoken  gentleman,  an'  never  comes  through  the 
gate  without  saying,  '  Good-day  to  ye,  Hannah, 
I  hope  you  're  brave  an'  stout  this  morning : '  how- 
somever,  the  young  lord  never  goes  through  with- 
out dropping  me  a  shilling  ;  he  's  too  proud  to  let 
folks  do  aught  for  him  without  paying  'em  %for 
their  trouble." 

.  *'  Ay,  one  pays  in  money,  an'  t'other  in  fine 
words  ;  it 's  the  way  o'  the  world,"  said  the  shrewd 
Richard. 

Old  Hannah  was  quite  surprised  at  her  hus- 
band's unwonted  loquacity,  and  eyed  him  inquisi- 
tively, as  if  she  suspected  him  of  having  taken  a 
drop  too  much  ;  but  Richard,  soon  relapsing  into 
his  habitual  taciturnity,  sat  by  the  fireside,  notch- 
ing and  breaking  tha^wood  into  small  fagots,  as 
he  quietly  and  patiently  waited  for  the  homely 
meal  which  Hannah  was  deliberately  preparing. 
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Meantime,  Evelyn  had  reached  the  church, 
and  joined  the  rustic  group  assembled  to  witness 
the  bridal  ceremony.  The  bridegroom,  a  raw- 
boned  sheepish-looking  youth,  was  just  in  the 
act  of  passing  the  ring  over  the  coarse  finger  of 
the  bride,  a  coy,  buxom  maiden,  whose  colour 
mounted  into  a  crimson  glow  upon  her  freckled 
cheek. 

The  attendant  satellites  gazed  in  mute  wonder- 
ment at  the  mystic  ceremony,  whilst  the  majority 
of  the  idle  lookers-on,  with  waggish  glances,  and 
broad  grins  upon  their  sun-burnt  faces,  were  bent 
upon  the  malicious  purpose  of  disconcerting  the 
bridal  party.  Twice  did  the  officiating  minister 
close  the  book,  and  again  recommence  operations  ; 
but  in  vain.  The  giggles  of  the  young  damsels, 
and  the  comic  faces  of  the  youths,  disconcerted  his 
gravity,  and  he  threw  aside  the  book  with  a  frown 
of  high  displeasure.  The  austerity  of  the  good 
minister's  countenance  acted  as  an  immediate 
sedative.  The  whole  assembly  composed  their 
faces  into  a  becoming  seriousness ;  order  was  in- 
stantly restored,  and  the  ceremony  proceeded 
without    farther    interruption.     Evelyn    watched 
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the  rural  group  with  curiosity,  and  amused  him- 
self with  deciphering  the  different  feelings  pic- 
tured upon  their  varying  physiognomies. 

"  Here  is  nature,"  mused  he,  ''  pure,  undis- 
guised nature  ;  so,  at  least,  philosophers  would 
say,  who  tell  us  that  art  is  banished  to  the  city, 
and  would  have  us  believe  innocence  and  a 
country  life  are  synonymous.  Now,  I  know  for 
certain,  that  one  half  of  these  smirking  lads  and 
lasses  may  thank  their  stars  they  were  not  born 
in  Scotland,  and  the  other  half  of  the  stupid 
boors  are  more  knaves  than  fools."  » 

And  with  this  satire  trembling  upon  his  lips, 
the  young  cynic,  with  dropping  eye,  and  folded 
arms,  leaned  against  one  of  the  mouldy  pillars, 
rudely  carved  with  grotesque  figures,  till  the  con- 
clusion of  the  service  roused  him  from  his  abstrac- 
tion. 

The  rude  crosses  of  the  young  couple  were  now 
attached  to  the  clear,  legible  handwriting  of  the 
minister,  who,  commanding  silence  with  his  hand, 
delivered  a  short  address  upon  the  nature  of  con- 
jugal  duties.  The  simple  and  affectionate  style 
in  which  he  pressed  upon  his  hearers  the  solem- 
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nity  of  an  engagement,  ratified  and  confirmed  by 
divine  sanctions,  the  earnestness  and  fervency 
with  which  he  urged  upon  them  their  responsi- 
bility, as  immortal  and  accountable  creatures, 
added  to  the  full,  powerful  accents  of  a  voice  re- 
markable for  clearness  and  depth  of  intonation, 
riveted  the  attention  of  the  awe-struck  group, 
and  came  upon  their  minds  like  the  strong  testi- 
mony of  internal  conviction.  All,  involuntarily 
and  with  one  accord,  turned  towards  the  altar, 
making  a  low  obeisance  at  the  nuptial  blessing. 

The  young  lord  for  a  moment  felt  quelled, 
under  the  influence  of  a  superior  and  controuling 
power ;  and,  withdrawing  from  observation,  bent 
his  head  in  silent  reverence. 

The  change  of  his  position  brought  him  opposite 
a  large  pew,  the  door  of  which  stood  half  open, 
disclosing  a  partial  view  of  his  lost  companions. 
Traces  of  serious  thought  still  lingered  on  the 
arch  features  of  Edith,  who  was  leaning  over  the 
seat;  but  the  regards  of  Evelyn  passed  quickly 
over  her  sparkling  figure  to  contemplate  the 
lovely  Bertha  kneeling  by  her  side  in  an  attitude 
of  deep  attention. 
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Her  woodland  hat,  crowned  with  eglantine 
plucked  from  the  hedge-side,  hung  back  upon 
her  shoulder,  leaving  her  beautiful  features  with- 
out any  other  shade  than  the  thick  clustering 
ringlets,  falling  down  her  slender  throat  of  milk- 
white  fairness.  A  broad  sash,  passing  across  her 
waist,  served  at  once  to  confine  the  loose  folds  of 
her  white  dress,  and  to  mark  out  the  delicate 
contour  of  her  slight  form.  One  hand  rested 
carelessly  upon  her  lap,  whilst  the  other  shaded 
her  face ;  and  as  she  withdrew  it  at  the  close  of 
the  service,  slowly  raising  her  tremulous  eyelids, 
the  dewy  moisture  which  shone  through  those 
beautiful  eyes  gave  them  almost  supernatural  bril- 
liancy. The  minister  drew  near  the  seat,  and 
Bertha  advanced  to  meet  him  with  an  affectionate 
and  respectful  air. 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  my  dear  young  lady!"  said 
he,  with  the  tenderness  of  parental  feeling,  as  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  her  head,  *'  and  preserve  to 
you  these  holy  and  gracious  influences.  May  his 
fatherly  hand  be  over  you,  to  guide  you  in  the 
ways  of  piety  and  peace,  guarding  you  from 
the  treachery  of  an  ensnaring  world,  and  the  still 
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greater  deceitfulness  of  your  own  heart !  May  his 
blessing  be  upon  your  children  and  your  chil- 
dren's children  !  and  may  he  so  sanctify  to  your 
everlasting  benefit  the  chastisements  of  his  un- 
erring wisdom,  as  that  ye  may  finally,  though 
through  much  tribulation,  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  !" 

He  paused,  and  a  silence  of  some  moments 
ensued.  The  church  was  now  nearly  deserted  by 
all,  and  the  damp  walls  of  the  ancient  sanctuary 
returned  in  deep  echoes  the  low  whispers  of  the 
tender-hearted  Bertha,  as  she  sobbed  out  her 
acknowledgments,  and  begged  the  prayers  of  the 
heavenly-minded  man. 

"  They  will  be  answered,  my  dear  child,"  said 
he,  with  energy.  *'  God  heareth  the  cry  of  the 
simple.  Who  ever  trusted  in  him  and  was  con- 
founded ?  O,  my  God  !"  said  he,  lifting  up  his 
eyes,  ^'  hath  not  thine  eternal  word  commanded 
us  to  cast  our  bread  upon  the  waters,  promising 
that  it  shall  be  found  after  many  days  ?  *  Thy  will 
be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven  !'  The  prayer 
of  thine  humble  servant  shall  not  return  unto  him 
void,   but    it  shall  accomplish   that  which  thou 
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pleasest,  and  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereunto 
thou  hast  sent  it." 

At  these  words  the  good  divine,  pressing  Ber- 
tha's hand  affectionately,  and  courteously  saluting 
Miss  Courtenay,  withdrew  through  the  chancel- 
door. 

Evelyn  was  at  Bertha's  side  in  a  moment. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  ma  belle  cousine  V^  said 
he,  looking  anxiously  at  her  pale  cheek.  '*  Has 
that  old  pedagogue,  with  his  solemn  phiz,  been 
saying  any  thing  to  distress  you?'' 

"I  am  not  unhappy,  Evelyn,"  replied  Bertha, 
looking  up  at  him,  and  smihng  through  her  tears. 
"  Surely  I  have  little  reason  to  be  sad,  since  the 
prayers  of  a  good  man  are  ascending  to  Heaven 
in  my  behalf." 

*'  Pooh  !  nonsense  !"  cried  he  ;  ''  what  do  you 
want  any  body's  prayers  for  ?  Are  you  not  good 
enough  already  ?  1  'm  sure  the  poor  people  call 
you  an  angel,  and  that  is  better  than  being  a 
saint :  so  cheer  up,  Bertha,  and  dry  up  your 
tears.  You  will  be  of  age  before  I  am,  and  then 
you  can  give  this  poor  devil  a  living.     Never  fear 
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being  speedily  canonised ;  health  and  power  are 
easy  stepping-stones  to  heaven." 

**  You  are  wrong,"  replied  Bertha,  with  spirit. 
'*  I  may  be  a  spoiled  child,  and  vain  enough  to 
believe  many  things  to  my  hurt ;  but  you  can 
never  persuade  me  that  I  am  either  an  angel 
or  a  saint.  As  to  the  curate  of  Birkendale,  he  is 
a  saint  to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  for  he  looks 
beyond  the  perishable  things  of  this  world,  and 
would  never  be  bribed  to  speak  or  act  against  his 
conscience.  He  has  enough  for  his  own  wants 
already,  and  something  to  spare  for  those  of 
others ;  but  I  'm  sure  if  he  were  as  poor  as  Job 
he  would  never  sell  his  independence.  Arid  why 
should  he,  my  dear  cousin  ?"  inquired  she,  with 
earnestness  ;  '*  he  is  richer  than  both  of  us,  were 
we  to  put  our  lands  and  heritages  together  !" 
A  mantling  blush  at  this  moment  overspread  the 
features  of  Evelyn,  and  his  whole  soul  was 
poured  forth  in  his  beaming  eyes,  as  they  were 
intently  fixed  upon  the  animated  speaker.  **  He 
has  riches,"  continued  Bertha,  "  which  this  world 
can  neither  give  nor  take   away;    for  I  do  not 
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agree  with  you,  Evelyn,  on  this  point,  nor  am  I 
so  foohsh  as  to  imagine  that  gold  can  purchase 
heaven." 

*'  Why,  Bertha,"  replied  Evelyn,  gaily,  '^  what 
an  apt  scholar  you  are  !  I  declare,  you  have  al- 
ready gone  through  the  vocabulaiy  of  Chris- 
tian graces.  It  ^ook  me — let  me  see — one — two — 
three — almost  four  years  to  learn  them  by  rote 
only,  whilst  you  seem  to  have  got  them  by  heart. 
I  wish  I  were  in  the  parson's  place,  I  'd  teach 
you  something  more  entertaining  than  these  grave 
lessons."  * 

'^  Evelyn!  Evelyn  !"  said  Bertha,  shaking  her 
head  sorrowfully,  "  where  have  you  learnt  these 
light  sayings  ?  I  have  heard  say  the  Scotch  are 
very  strict  people ;  and  your  lady  mother  must 
needs  have  brought  you  up  in  the  fear  of  God." 

**  And  pray,  my  wise  coz,"  returned  Evelyn, 
sarcastically,  "what  do  you  know  about  the  Scotch 
nation  ? — you,  who  have  lived  all  your  life  in  a 
wood,  and  never  touched  a  book,  saving  and  except- 
ing those  well-thumbed  nondescripts  in  the  old 
book-case  atRavenstede.  And  so,  you  wonder 
that  I  am  not  more  serious,   eh,  Bertha  ? — I  only 
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know  one  thing  that  would  make  me  sad  at  this 
moment :  can  you  guess  what  it  is  ?'' 

*'  How  should  I  ?"  returned  Bertha  ;  "  you 
take  such  odd  fancies  into  your  head,  so  unlike 
other  people." 

"  Ah !  Bertha,  I  wish  to  Heaven  nobody  else 
had  taken  a  like  fancy,  how  happy  should  I  be  ! 
but,  as  I  was  saying,"  added  he,  unable  to  com- 
mand his  resolution,  which  faltered  at  the  sight 
of  Bertha's  cold  gravity,  "  you  don't  know  how 
much  I  hate  to  profess  what  I  don't  understand  ; 
and  there  is  so  much  hypocrisy  often  under  a 
sanctified  appearance.  As  Dominie  Buchanan  used 
to  say,  *  there  's  muckle  mair  praying  than  daen, 
and  the  de'il  himsel  kens  weel  eneugh  to  quote 
Scripture.' — Good  heavens!  I  've  heard  the  do- 
minie tell  such  things  when  I  was  a  child  about  the 
covenanters  and  their  cruelties,  as  would  curdle 
your  blood,  and  make  your  hair  stand  of  an  end. 
Buchanan  saw  the  gallant,  brave  Duke  of  Mon- 
trose executed,  and  he  says  nothing  could  exceed 
the  bitterness  and  malice  of  these  vile  dissemblers, 
who  committed  the  most  furious  crimes  under 
cloke  of  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God  and  religion. 
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Religion !''  cried  Evelyn,  gnashing  his  teeth. 
*'  Good ! — how  I  should  like  to  see  the  whole  con- 
gregation of  such  saints  hung  upon  one  gibbet !" 

*'  Hush !  hush !"  said  Bertha,  drawing  back, 
and  shrinking  from  the  fierce  glances  of  Evelyn, 
'*  remember  who  says,  *  vengeance  is  mine ;'  the 
Bible  tells  us  to  forgive  our  enemies — ah  !  and 
learn  to  love  them  too." 

"  That  is  a  hard  lesson !"  replied  Evelyn,  sor- 
rowfully. 

**  Perhaps  so,"  returned  Bertha,  '*  but  not  to 
us,  who  have  seen  so  little  of  the  world.  Oh  !'my 
dear  cousin,"  said  she,  in  a  supplicating  tone, 
and  grasping  his  hand  with  emotion,  "  do  not 
cherish  these  wild  imaginations,  nor  sit  in  the 
seat  of  the  scomer,  nor  scoff  at  things  which  are 
too  hard  for  human  reason  : — I  am  older  than 
you." 

**  Why  do  you  always  remind  me  of  that  ?"  in- 
terrupted Evelyn,  peevishly. 

*'  For  no  other  reason,"  replied  Bertha,  calmly, 
"  but  to  show  you  that  I  do  not  think  myself  a 
judge  in  these  high  matters  ;  neither  do  I  cavil  at 
the  mysteries  of  our  holy  faith,  nor  think  religion 
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a  cheat,  because  some  men  counterfeit  its  sem- 
blance." 

Evelyn  spoke  not  a  word,  his  eye  sparkled,  his 
cheek  grew  flushed  with  agitation,  whilst  his  ex- 
cited feelings  overcoming  his  constitutional  timidity, 
inspired  him  with  unwonted  courage.  Taking  the 
hand  of  Bertha,  he  gently  drew  her  a  few  paces 
forward,  towards  that  part  of  the  chancel  where 
Lady  Grace  had  lately  erected  a  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  her  husband. 

"  Bertha,"  said  he,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  *'  we 
are  standing  on  the  very  spot  where  my  great- 
uncle  and  your  grandfather  lie  buried.  See  w^here 
the  hand  of  fame  has  registered  the  noble  deeds 
of  Richard  de  la  Fontayne  and  his  illustrious  bro- 
thers. See  also  where  the  virtues  of  the  Lady 
Elizabeth,  his  second  wife,  are  recorded  by  the 
finger  of  truth.  She  was  all  that  the  fondest  pa- 
rent could  be  to  my  mother ;  and  the  poor  were 
her  children,  for  she  had  none  of  her  own.  I 
swear  by  the  sacred  name  you  adore,  that  I  will 
not  prove  unworthy  my  high  lineage :  and  O  ! 
Bertha,"  added  he,  with  starting  tears  and  quiver- 
ing voice,  *'  be  to  me  what  this  lady  was  to  my 
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noble  ancestor — ^l^e  my  guardian  saint — my  better 

genius — my :"  he  stopped  short,  for  Bertha 

grew  suddenly  agitated  and  disquieted,  as  if  some 
unwelcome  truth  had  darted  into  her  mind. 
Struggling  to  recover  her  composure,  she  said  in 
a  faint,  hurried  tone — 

**  Evelyn,  how  you  surprise  me  !  Good  gracious  ! 
who  could  have  dreamt  that  such  views  ever  en- 
tered your  bosom  ?  Are  we  not  cousins  ?  As  such, 
let  us  live  in  friendship  and  unity ;  what  would 
you  desire  more  ?" 

"  Friendship  !  unity  !"  cried  he,  reproachfijlly. 
"  Ah !  Beilha,  what  cold  words  !  Have  you  then 
no  regard  for  me  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Bertha,  '*  I  regard  and  love 
you  as  tenderly  as —  " 

'^  As  what  ?"  asked  Evelyn,  with  impetuosity. 

**  As  the  fondest  sister  loves  her  only  brother," 
replied  she. 

'*  No  more,  Bertha  ?  Is  that  all  you  have  to 
bestow?" 

"  You  are  hard  upon  me,  Evelyn,  and  task  my 
affections  too  much.     I  have  said  that  I  regarded 
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you ;  but  do  you  think  I  could  go  so  far  as  to 
marry  the  son  of  one  who  brought  death  and 
sorrow  into  our  unhappy  family  ?  Besides,  you 
are  too  young,"  said  she,  forcing  a  smile,  to  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  her  remark, — *'  much  too 
young,  Evelyn,  to  think  of  love." 

"  Ridicule  my  infirmity  as  you  like,  Bertha," 
returned  Evelyn,  not  a  little  piqued  at  the  levity 
of  his  fair  cousin ;  *'  I  find  people  don't  always 
practise  what  they  preach.  You  tell  me  to  love 
my  enemies ;  and  yet  you  visit  the  sins  of  the 
father  upon  the  children !  Bertha  !  Bertha  !  be 
not  false  to  your  own  generous  heart.  Revenge, 
cold  calculating  revenge,  can  have  no  place  in 
that  gentle  bosom.  Lionel  Courtenay  is  the  enemy 
whom  I  must  learn  not  to  hate,  for  he,  alas  !  is 
the  envied  object  of  your  fond  regards.  Speak, 
Bertha,  speak  !  have  I  not  interpreted  aright  the 
language  of  that  blushing  cheek  V 

These  words,  spoken  in  the  bitterness  of  un- 
dissembled  anguish,  received  neither  assent  nor 
contradiction  from  her  to  whom  they  were  uttered  ; 
and  Evelyn,  wounded  to  the  quick  by  this  silent 
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confirmation  of  his  worst  fears,  wrung  the  hand 
which  he  held,  with  violence,  and  darting  through 
the  side  entrance,  disappeared  in  a  moment. 

**  Bertlia,  my  dear  Bertha  !  what  has  alarmed 
you,  and  where  is  that  mad  creature  setoff?''  cried 
Edith,  who  was  returning  from  her  meditations  in 
the  churchyard  as  Evelyn  left  the  church  ;  '*  I  'ni 
sure  something  has  happened  since  I  left  you, 
for  you  have  a  face  like  the  rising  sun.  What 
a  time  you  stay  poring  over  that  tablet !  only 
think,  I  've  spelt  the  names  on  every  tombstone, 
and  got  the  drollest  epitaph  by  heart !  Come, 
you  shall  hear  how  well  I  can  say  it."  Edith, 
interpreting  her  friend's  silence  as  consent,  was 
beginning  with  *'  Underneath  this  stone  doth 
He — ,"  when  Bertha  cut  her  short,  by  directing 
her  attention  to  the  venerable-looking  clerk,  who^ 
was  waiting  the  pleasure  of  the  ladies  at  the  end 
of  the  aisle,  with  the  keys  of  the  church  in  his 
hand. 

**  We  must  go,"  whispered  she,  "  James  wants 
to  lock  the  doors."  Linking  their  arms  together, 
the  two  friends  withdrew.  On  their  way  home, 
Edith  ceased  not  to  interrogate  her  companion. 
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*'  Have  you  quarrelled  with  Lord  Fontayne  ?" 
said  she,  *'  or  what  is  the  reason  of  his  strange 
conduct  ?  he  passed  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  stick 
or  a  stone." 

Bertha,  naturally  open  as  the  day,  felt  a  repug- 
nance to  making  Edith  her  confidant.  She  knew 
her  wishes  respecting  her  brother,  and  was  more- 
over too  delicate  to  make  Evelyn's  juvenile  and 
unfortunate  attachment  the  subject  of  her  friend's 
unmerciful  raillery.  She  grew  thoughtful,  and 
remained  silent  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
way. 

"  I  see  I  must  have  all  the  conversation  to 
myself,"  said  Edith,  piqued  at  her  friend's  unusual 
reserve,  **  for  you  seem  determined  not  to  speak  a 
word." 

"  What  can  I  say  ?"  returned  Bertha,  in  a 
doubtful,  hesitating  manner,  occasioned  by  her 
inability  to  give  any  satisfactory  account  of  her 
silence.  "  Somethino;  I  said  about  the  old 
quarrel  vexed  Evelyn,  and  he  went  off  in  a 
passion." 

"O!  that's  nothing  new,"  returned  Edith; 
*' these  Fontaynes,  my  dear,  are  very  tigers  and 
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tigresses ;  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  fiends  incarnate, 
when  once  their  mettle  is  up.  I  fancied  we  had 
tamed  Evelyn ;  but  it  seems  the  overgrown  cub 
begins  to  show  his  teeth  already." 

*'  I  can't  say  that  Evelyn  ever  showed  such  a 
diabolical  spirit  to  /we,"  said  Bertha ;  "we  never 
had  an  angry  word  in  our  lives,  till  this 
morning." 

That's  more  than  I  can  say,"  replied  Edith; 
"he  is  excessively  rude  and  bearish  at  times, 
though  very  droll  and  amusing,  notwithstanding  ; 
and  there  is  something  too  about  him  which 
attracts  one  amazingly.  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me 
tell  what  it  is  neither.  Do  you  know  he  would 
not  speak  to  me  the  whole  morning  yesterday 
because  I  told  him  his  coat  was  the  worse  for 
wear  ?" 

"  And  no  wonder,"  said  Bertha,  **  for  had  you 
not  just  before  talked  a  full  hour  upon  the  noble 
science  of  personal  adornment,  and  Lionel's  per- 
fections ?  Poor  Evelyn  !  I  dare  say  he  dresses  to 
please  his  mother,  and  you  should  not  quiz 
him,  Edith.  You  know  what  a  deal  of  feeling 
he  has." 
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"  And,  the  oddest  way  of  showing  it  in  the 
world!"  returned  Miss  Courtenay :  **  the  other 
day  I  called  him  to  look  at  a  fly,  which  had  got 
entangled  in  a  spider's  web,  and  was  trying  to 
get  loose  again  with  all  its  might.  As  we  were 
watching  its  persevering  efforts,  with  a  devout 
wish  that  Madame  la  Mouche  might  escape  the 
cruel  fangs  of  the  destroyer,  out  pounces  a  huge 
black-bottled  spider  from  a  hole  in  the  corner 
of  the  wainscoat,  and  seizes  upon  our  poor  little 
fly.  Evelyn  tried  to  separate  them,  but  it  was 
too  late ;  the  querulous  buzzings  of  the  poor 
insect  betrayed  the  mortal  wounds  inflicted  by 
his  malicious  adversary,  who  now  sate  triumph- 
antly sucking  his  life-blood.  *  Poor  devil!'  cried 
Evelyn,  with  an  expression  of  uneasiness,  *  thy 
little  day  is  ended — so  short  a  span  at  most !' 
and  there  was  actually  a  tear  in  one  corner  of 
his  eve." 

"  Dear  me,"  cried  Bertha,  with  simplicity, 
"  how  amiable !" 

**  Yes,  it  would  have  been  a  very  pretty,  senti- 
mental speech  for  a  girl ;  but  I  don't  like  to  see 
boys  so  effeminate.  Only  fancy  Lionel  crying 
about  a  fly  !" 
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•*  But  Lionel  is  a  full-grown  man,  and  has  seen 
so  much  more  of  the  world  than  Evelyn,"  said 
Bertha,  in  an  apologetic  tone.  "  Don't  you  think," 
said  she,  after  a  pause,  "that  Rose  Dunmore 
would  have  admired  this  speech  of  Evelyn's  very 
much— eh,  Edith  ?" 

*'  What !"  replied  her  vivacious  companion  ; 
**  do  you  pretend  to  ask  me  how  much  of  interest 
our  little,  pensive,  star-gazing  nun  at  Grassmoor 
Cottage  would  have  found  out  in  half  a  dozen 
words  ?  It 's  out  of  my  feeble  powers  to  guess  ; 
but  trust  her  for  making  something  very  grand 
out  of  the  spider  scene.  She — (Heaven  bless  her 
warm  heart !) — she  's  made  up  of  cobweb  fancies 
and  air-spun  devices — a  romantic  creature  !" 

*'  Do  you  think  so?"  returned  Bertha.  **  Lady 
Grace  calls  her  enthusiastic,  certainly." 

**  And  is  not  enthusiasm  one  and  the  same 
thing?" 

*'  I  can't  pretend  to  say  whether  you  are  right 
or  wrong,"  returned  Bertha,  hesitatingly.  *'  Both 
words  seem  to  convey  the  same  meaning,  at  first ; 
and  yet  I  fancy  there  is  a  distinction.  For  in- 
stance, you  and  Rose  love  each  other  as  sisters. 
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Strangers,  judging  from  the  similarity  of  your 
tastes  and  pursuits,  would  pronounce  you  much 
alike  in  character,  though  not  in  manners.  Now 
I,  who  know  something  of  you,  Edith,  and  a 
great  deal  of  Rose,  perceive  a  vast  disagree- 
ment." 

'^  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  replied  Edith,  gravely, 
'*  for  Rose  is  much  cried  up  by  your  paragon, 
the  Lady  Grace." 

*'  Lady  Grace,"  replied  Miss  Fontayne,  '*  says 
she  admires  Rose,  because  she  has  none  of  that 
foolish,  skin-deep,  frothy  romance,  which  she 
affirms  spoils  half  the  young  women  of  the  present 
age.  Rose,  she  says,  is  gifted  with  a  more  en- 
during quality  of  deep-rooted,  silent  enthusiasm  ; 
— a  dangerous  gift  to  our  sex,  since  its  very  vi- 
tality is  the  source  of  a  thousand  pangs  which 
never  reach  those  whose  early  romance  has  either 
subsided  into  a  common-place  way  of  thinking, 
or  died  away  for  want  of  grosser  aliment." 

**  Lady  Grace  must  be  a  monstrously  clever 
woman,"  said  Edith ;  "  but  I  should  like  her 
better  if  she  was  not  so  stiff  and  formal." 

*^  It  wears  away  upon  acquaintance,  I  assure 
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you,"  said  Bertha,  with  great  warmth ;  **  she  is 
an  excellent  person,  though  I  do  not  go  so  much 
to  the  priory  as  I  did.  My  mother  does  not  like 
Lady  Grace  much." 

**  I  know  it,"  replied  Edith  ;  '^  she  only  suffers 
Lord  Fontayne's  visits  because  she  thinks  it  vexes 
her." 

"  What  a  pity,"  said  Bertha,  '*  my  mother  is 
so  kind-hearted  in  general,  and  Lady  Grace  so 
universally  esteemed !  Perhaps,  Edith,"  said  she, 
falteringly,  *'  I  ought  not  to  encourage  Evelyn's 
visits  on  this  account  ?" 

**  Bless  me !  Bertha,  how  very  scrupulous  you 
are  grown  all  of  a  sudden !  What  difference  can 
it  make  now,  any  more  than  aforetime,  I  wonder  ?" 
replied  her  friend. 

*'  You  often  say  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend," 
said  Bertha,  playfully,  as  she  opened  the  little 
wicket-gate  leading  into  the  shrubbery  j  ^'  and 
besides,  Evelyn  is  no  longer  a  boy." 

''Dear  me!"  said  Edith,  carelessly,  "he's 
your  own  cousin.  Bertha ;  you  're  not  afraid  of 
his  falling  in  love,  surely;  you — a  woman,  and 
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he — an  unfledged  stripling!  How  very  ridicu- 
lous!" 

*'  But  boys  take  fancies  sometimes  ;  (you  need 
not  laugh,  Edith — you  may  take  a  foolish  fancy 
some  time ;)  and  it  would  not  be  right  to  encou- 
rage him." 

"  Nonsense !  he  *s  got  his  head  full  of  gods 
and  goddesses,  and  all  that  strange  stuff  they  read 
in  the  heathen  mythology.  You  're  the  only  de- 
cent woman  he  sees,  and  of  course  you  must  be 
a  perfect  Venus.  I  dare  say,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  he  makes  love-verses  upon  Rose  Dunmore, 
or  his  mother's  waiting-maid,  or  half  the  Betty 
Blossoms  in  the  village.  Look  here.  Bertha," 
said  she,  adroitly  turning  the  current  of  a  conver- 
sation which  she  perceived  was  not  over-flattering 
to  the  self-love  of  her  companion ;  **  it  is  not  so 
many  years  since  we  used  to  sit  in  this  very 
alcove,  or  on  these  steps,  pricking  patterns  upon 
laurel  leaves,  and  Evelyn  would  be  so  busy 
sticking  flowers  into  our  hair ;  telling  us  all  the 
time  such  wild  stories  about  the  Highlands,  and 
daft  Jock  o'  the  Craig,  and  bogles  and  witches, 
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all  in  his  funny  brogue,  till  we  were  so  frightened 
we  durst  not  stir  from  the  place." 

*'  And,  Edith,"  continued  Bertha,  **  forgetting 
her  friend *s  satirical  reflections  upon  the  omnipo- 
tence of  her  charms,  '*  do  you  remember  the 
ghost  at  the  end  of  the  terrace,  and  how  it 
vanished  down  the  ha-ha  ?" 

*'  So  Evelyn  tried  to  make  us  believe ;  yet  it 
was  nothing  but  the  moonbeams  dancing  across 
the  seringo  blossoms.  How  often  have  I  fancied 
those  stone  urns,  covered  over  with  ivy,  were  old 
men  in  their  wigs  !" 

The  two  friends  kept  pacing  the  terrace  back- 
wards and  forwards,  till  the  pealing  of  the  great 
bell  for  dinner  electrified  their  vagrant  senses. 

**  Bless  me!  is  it  dinner  time?"  said  Edith, 
''  and  Evelyn  is  not  come  back  again.  O,  Bertha  ! 
didn't  you  say  somebody  was  to  be  here  to-day  ? 
— and  there  is  no  time  to  make  oneself  decent ! 
How  unfortunate !  Don't  be  alarmed,  Bertha ; 
I  didn't  mean  Lionel ;  so  you  are  safe." 

*'  Ah !  Edith,"  said  Bertha,  with  smartness, 
'*  it  's  my  turn  to  be  saucy  now.     I  knew  your 
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time  would    come.     Are  you  to  suppose  people 
have  no  eyes?" 

"  O  no,  my  dear:  I  know  for  certain  that  you 
have  very  fine  ones,  only  they  have  got  a  trick 
of  magnifying  objects." 

This  gentle  controversy  brought  the  fair  dam- 
sels to  a  flight  of  steps  leading  from  the  garden 
to  the  staircase. 

At  dinner,  Edith,  to  her  great  satisfaction,  was 
seated  by  the  side  of  a  young  gentleman  of 
better  connexions  than  fortune.  The  silent  flat- 
tery and  respectful  attentions  of  this  humble  ad- 
mirer were  beginning  to  make  serious  inroads 
upon  Edith's  regards,  who  felt  more  than  com- 
monly interested  in  him,  because  he  was  poor — an 
effect  not  unusual  with  generous  and  noble  minds. 
Evelyn  was  absent  from  the  dinner-table.  The 
next  day,  and  the  day  after  that,  he  came  not. 
Bertha  insisted  upon  sending  over  to  the  priory. 
The  messenger  returned  with  the  intelligence  that 
Lord  Fontayne  was  set  off  for  college. 

'*  And  left  this  part  of  the  country  without  ever 
saying  good-bye  ?"  exclaimed  Mistress  Ruth, 
highly  offended. 
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"  We  shall  have  enough  of  him  at  the  long 
vacation,  I  dare  say,"  said  Edith.  "  Meantime,  I 
hope  we  shall  continue  to  exist,  in  spite  of  his 
ungallant  exit," 

Accordingly,  the  fair  damsels,  by  the  assistance 
of  Miss  Dunmore,  who  occasionally  spent  a  week 
or  two  at  both  houses,  managed  to  pass  their  time 
very  agreeably,  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  Evelyn's 
return,  when  the  absence  of  Rose,  on  a  visit  to  a 
relative,  was  amply  supplied  by  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  Lionel. 

This  unlooked-for  event  created  much  un- 
easiness and  many  melancholy  forebodings  in  the 
heart  of  Mistress  Ruth.  She  grew  daily  more 
averse  to  the  connexion.  Her  intemperate  re- 
marks, echoed  by  her  time-pleasing  guests,  had 
only  the  very  usual  effect  of  strengthening  her 
daughter's  predilection;  and  an  attachment  which, 
under  judicious  management,  might  have  turned 
out  as  evanescent  as  first  impressions  generally 
prove,  was  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  a  fast- 
rooted  and  enduring  sentiment. 

A  few   letters    which    passed    between    Miss 
Courtenay  and  her  friend  Rose,  about  this  period 
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of  time,  may  not  be  uninteresting,  since  they  de- 
scribe with  more  accuracy  the  state  of  all  parties 
than  could  be  done  in  the  course  of  a  more 
formal  narrative. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

My  heart  is  a  breaking,  dear  Tittie, 
Some  coufisel  unto  me  come  len', 
To  anger  them  a'  were  a  pity, 
But  what  will  I  do  wi'  Tarn  Glen? 

To  anger  them  a',  &c. 

I  'm  thinking  wi'  sic  a  braw  fallow 
In  poortith  I  might  raak'  a  fen', 
"What  care  I  in  riches  to  wallow 
If  I  maunna  marry  Tam  Glen. 

Burns. 

Edith  Courtenay  to  Rose  Dunmore. 

Dear  Rose, 
You  see  I  am  as  good  as  my  promise,  and  honour- 
ably fixed  down  to  discharge  my  conscience  of  the 
heavy  penalty  it  has  incurred,  in  comphance  with 
your  exorbitant  demands.  O,  thou  rapacious 
usurer !  to  expect  such   large  interest  upon  thy 
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miserly  hoard  !  Fie  upon  ye  !  fie  upon  ye !  Is 
it  not  put  out  upon  the  best  possible  security, 
yet  must  you  be  always  threatening  to  withdraw 
the  loan  upon  every  slight  pretext  ?  Prithee,  my 
fair  flow'ret,  transplant  thyself  and  thy  glowing 
affections  into  a  more  cono:enial  soil :  trust  me, 
'^  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as 
sweet."  Wilt  thou  *^  wither  on  the  virgin  stalk, 
and  die  in  single  blessedness,  leaving  no  per- 
fumed buds  behind?''  O!  perverse  fate!  what 
blunders  dost  thou  make!  Cupid  may  well  be 
pictured  blind ;  though  I  fancy  love  has  little  to 
do  in  match-making  now-a-days.  Every  thing 
goes  at  cross  purposes  in  this  cross-grained  world, 
I  am  out  of  all  patience,  and  could  write  reams 
of  virulent  nonsense,  did  I  not  fear  to  increase 
the  flame  of  thy  kindling  sensibilities  by  the  oily 
fuel  of  my  righteous  vengeance.  O  !  I  am  full 
of  virtuous  indignation,  ready  to  ignite,  like  thy 
combustible  kinswoman,  the  worthy  Mistress 
Leah.  Cannot  thy  profound  wisdom  fathom  the 
depths  of  my  violent  emotion  ?  Ah  !  no — I  fear 
thou  wilt  be  as  much  at  fault  as  "  Comely,"  my 
g^ood  father's  leader,  was  the  other  day  in  the 
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hunt.     Well — out  with  it,  truant  tongue  : — I  am 
in  love,   Rose — positively  in  love  !    and  what  is 
worse,  I  see  no  possible  chance  of  a  return.     The 
man  I  adore  is  as  much  before  me  in  every  in- 
trinsic endowment,  as  he  is  beneath  me  in  the 
gifts  of  fortune.    Beneath  me,  did  I  say  ? — O  !  let 
me  recall  that  odious,  invidious  word.    Abel  Sed- 
ley — (don't  laugh,  Rose,  /  think  it  a  very  pretty 
Christian  name,)  is  enthroned  in  conscious  dignity 
of  worth,  and  can  look  down  with  ineffable  dis- 
dain upon  all   such  trivial  considerations.     Is  it 
for   me   then   to   pride  myself  on   an    accidental 
circumstance  ?  a  partial  favouritism  of  capricious 
fortune  ?     But,  as  I  was  saying,  at  first  I  thought 
young  Sedley  liked  me,  and  for  the  sake  of  sitting 
opposite  to  him  at  dinner,  I  willingly  endured  the 
Squire  of  Littledale's  coarse  jests  and  loving  over- 
tures ;  but  now,  I  know  not  why  or  wherefore,  he 
seems  to  have  taken  quite  a  prejudice  against  me. 
By  the  bye,  I  must  tell  you  some  news.     Lio- 
nel is  returned  to  us,  and  has  brought  with  him 
a  very  gay,  handsome,  and  witty  gallant,  one  of 
the  most  ancient   of  the   French   noblesse.     He 
speaks  English  so  well,  you  would  scarcely  fancy 
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him  a  Galilean.    O  Rose  !  such  a  complete  gen- 
tleman !  polite  without  being  flippant,  and  Hvely 
without   degenerating   into    folly.     He   possesses 
the  nicest  tact  imaginable ;  and  seems  to  make 
himself    familiar  with   every   possible   shade   of 
every  differing  character  at  one  coup  d'ceil.    Such 
a  vein  of  intelligence  runs  through  his  conver- 
sation !  I  defy  even  you,  Rose,  from  withstanding 
the  witchery  of  his  eloquence,  when  his  expres- 
sive dark  eyes  are  softened  into  a  pleasing  melan- 
choly by  those  deep  shadows  of  thought,  which 
I  have  heard  you  so  frequently  admire,  particu- 
larly as  his  complexion  boasts  that  exact  cream- 
coloured   tint   so  much  to   your  taste.      Gardez 
vous,  fair  flower  of  the  desart,  when  you  meet, 
which  I  trust  will  be  ere  long.     Now  pray  don't 
imagine,  from  my  glowing  description,  that  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte  de  Villeneuve  has  preferred  any 
rival  claims  to  my  regards  : — nothing  of  the  kind  ; 
prosing,  characterising,  star-gazing  admiration  is 
alone  at  work.     I  look  at  him  with  the  eye  of  an 
amateur,  and  am  giving  you  a  rough  sketch  of  a 
masterly  original. 

All  this  requires  a  cool  head,  and  a  clear  im- 
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partial  judgment,    which    I    retain   unbiassed  in 
this   instance,    for   I  could    exhibit   some   latent 
specks   and  blemishes  which  serve  to  prove  the 
doctrine    of   perfectibility   has    never    yet    been 
reahsed  in  frail  humanity.     No,  no  !  my  heart  is 
not  gone  in  that  direction. — For  example,  I  could 
not  tell  you,  for  the  life  of  me,  what  coloured  eyes 
Abel  has.  Sometimes  they  look  hazel,  then  again, 
grey  ;  and  once,  when  they  shot  sparks  of  fiery 
declamation,  they  looked   coal-black.      I   never 
looked  directly  at  them  ; — therefore,  how  should  I 
know  ?  Some  people  say  he  is  neither  handsomp, 
nor  even  good-looking.     Perhaps  not — I   am  no 
judge;  he  pleases  me,  that  is  enough.     I  don't 
want  to    borrow    the    world's  optics.     Well,    as 
I  was  saying  before  this  long  tirade.  Monsieur  le 
Comte,  either  as  my  brother's  friend,  or  for  want 
of  better   amusement,    chose   to   pay   me    some 
innocent    attentions    the   first   day   after   dinner, 
which  I,  poor  unthinking  mortal,  received  with 
that  due  portion  of  gratitude  one  always  pays  to 
unexpected    blessings.     The    donation   was   un- 
looked  for,  and  as  such,  perhaps,  more  welcome 
than  ordinary ;  at  least,  if  truth  must  be  spoken 
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at  all  times,  I  had  been  vexed  at  Sedley's 
perverse  and  stupid  reserve,  and  judged  that  a 
little  piquancy  might  spirit  him  up  ;  so  I  laughed 
and  jabbered  French  most  laboriously  with  the 
elegant  foreigner,  till  I  saw  my  gentleman  turn 
pale,  and  dart  those  sharp  glances,  which,  I  have 
before  observed,  deceived  me  in  the  colour  of  his 
eyes. 

O  !  my  beloved  Rose  !  let  me  warn  you  against 
the  demon  of  woman's  peace — coquetry  :  but  the 
caution  is  needless;  you  have  too  much  feeling 
to  indulge  such  a  heartless  passion.  May  my 
worst  enemy  never  feel  such  a  pang  as  shot 
through  my  heart  at  the  moment !  Sedley's 
steady  glance  of  disapprobation  reproved  my 
wanton  levity.  My  mother's  back  was  turned 
from  us,  and  the  count,  in  the  fervour  of  his 
discourse,  had  just  seized  my  passive  hand,  with 
the  intention  of  pressing  it  to  his  lips  (an  act  which 
I  could  not  possibly  resent,  as  it  was  agreeable 
to  foreign  usage),  when  lo !  and  behold  !  an 
ominous  change  passed  over  the  mild  features  of 
Sedley.  It  was  a  mingled  expression  of  sorrow, 
contempt,  and  anger.     He  took  his  departure  as 
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soon  as  decency  would  permit,  and  I  have  never 
seen  him  since  ;  1  fear  he  is  mortally  offended. 
Pity  me,  dear  friend  ;  I  am  lost,  past  redemption. 
Indeed  I  am  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed  ! 

How  could  he  deem  me  so  senseless  as  to  prefer 
this  will-o'-the-wisp,  here  to-day  and  gone  to- 
morrow? O  !  I  would  give  my  best  point  ruffles, 
my  diamond  buckles,  my  new  brocade  suit — 
nonsense — I  would  give  every  individual  thing 
I  am  worth  in  this  world  to  unsay  all  that  I  have 
said,  and  to  undo  all  that  I  have  done.  I  am 
up  to  the  head  and  ears  in  love,  and  have  verily 
forgotten  the  embargo  you  laid  upon  me  at  part- 
ing, that  I  should  give  a  full  account  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, particularly  of  all  which  concerns  the 
fair  heiress.  ^*  Admirably  well !"  you  will  exclaim, 
'*  have  you  kept  your  promise,  the  fulfilment  of 
which  was  so  vauntingly  set  forth  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  epistle?''  Ah!  Rose,  and  so 
I  should  have  gone  on,  if  the  favourable  news 
brought  to  my  ears  half  an  hour  ago  had  not  all 
ended  in  smoke.  *'  Who  is  that  crossing  the  park 
with  Sir  Justinian?"  exclaims  Lady  Rachel,  to 
one  of  the  servants. — "  The  young  squire  of  Listen- 
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thorpe,  my  lady,"  returns  he.  Pit-a-pat  went 
my  poor  heart !  I  could  have  hugged  the  man  ! — 
but  my  lady — O  !  how  cross  she  looked  ! — '*  Mr. 
Sedley  comes  here  very  often,"  said  she  :  ^*  I  hope 
he  has  no  particular  inducement.  I  wonder  your 
father  should  bring  such  a  set  of  persons  to  the 
house,  now  you  are  grown  up  and  marriage- 
able !'' 

I  made  no  reply,  for  my  hopes  were  instantly 
quelled  by  the  sound  of  Lord  Fontayne's  voice. 
And  yet  I  must  dress  my  face  in  smiles  to  wel- 
come his  lordship,  who,  odd  as  they  say  he  is 
grown,  is  nevertheless  indebted  to  me  for  some 
of  his  accomplishments. 

Ah  !  I  hear  him  inquiring  if  Miss  Fontayne 
is  here.  Silly  boy  !  why  should  he  be  so  anxious 
about  Bertha  ?  I  mean  more  than  as  a  cousin  or 
companion.  My  mother  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Evelyn's  father,  and  I  have  heard  her  say  scores  of 
times  how  cruelly  he  was  used  by  his  hard-hearted 
relations;  and  that  as  long  as  the  two  branches  of 
the  Fontaynes  exist  there  will  be  a  root  of  bitter- 
ness springing  up  amongst  them.  Heaven  preserve 
my  sweet  friend    from    any    baneful  hereditary 
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blight !  Surely  vengeance  cannot  be  deeply  rooted 
in  the  bosom  of  this  young  sapling  !  Yet,  Rose, 
some  queer  thoughts  have  lately  entered  my  head  ; 
but  it  cannot  be — the  thing  is  absurd.  England,  as 
my  mother  justly  remarks,  is  not  the  soil  for  pre- 
cocious feelings  or  kindling  enthusiasm  in  love. 
Bertha,  besides,  is  pre-occupied,  pre-engaged  : 
Lionel — Lionel  engages  every  faculty  of  her  soul ! 
What  would  the  sage  Lady  Grace  say  to  this  ? 
for  you  must  always  take  notice,  Rose,  that  your 
wise  people,  when  they  have  committed  a  single 
indiscretion,  make  atonement  by  rigorously  con» 
demning  the  same  weakness  in  another. 

My  mother  thinks  Lady  Grace  a  great  simple- 
ton not  to  have  managed  matters  better,  than  to 
let  the  rich  manors  of  Ravenstede  and  Dunmore 
slip  out  of  her  fingers.  Now  one  thinks  of  it,  it 
does  seem  a  pity !  But  then,  Evelyn  is  younger 
than  Bertha ;  women  naturally  like  to  look  up 
to  a  husband  ;  they  don't  want  a  child  in  leading- 
strings  for  a  lover.  Well — adieu  !  I  must  go  to 
welcome  Evelyn,  at  all  events. 
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IN    CONTINUATION. 

O  my  dear  Rose  !  I  have  Iiad  such  a  sur- 
prise !  Hearing  that  Lord  Fontayne  waited  my 
pleasure  in  the  back-parlour,  I  ran  down  en  des- 
habille, with  my  hair  hanging  down  my  shoulders 
in  the  wildest  manner  imas^inable.  You  know  I 
use  as  little  ceremony  with  the  lordly  youth  as  I 
do  with  my  own  waiting- woman.  We  have  laughed 
and  romped  together  so  long,  that  I  sometimes 
forget  we  are  not  of  the  same  sex.  Taking  the 
three  steps  of  the  door  at  a  quick  spring,  who 
should  I  come  plump  upon  but  my  stray  sheep, 
with  his  head  fixed  against  the  mantel-piece  in  a 
most  desponding  attitude,  apparently  absorbed 
in  painful  rumination,  although  ostensibly  en- 
gaged in  forming  fanciful  images  out  of  the  glow- 
ing embers  !  He  lifted  up  his  eyes  on  my  entrance, 
and  then  cast  them  timidly  down  ;  and,  I  suppose, 
by  my  forbidding  hauteur,  for,  would  you  believe 
it,  Rose,  I  no  sooner  saw  him  inclined  to  relent 
than  I  felt  an  unconquerable  desire  to  make  him 
suffer  for  all  the  uneasiness  which  his  absence  had 
occasioned  me  ? 
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**  Where  is  Lord  Fontayne  ?"  inquired  I,  drop- 
ping, at  the  same  time,  a  stiff  curtsey ;  '*  they 
told  me  he  was  here." 

*'  Just  gone  in  the  direction  of  the  wilderness," 
repUed  Sedley,  mildly ;  "  but  I  will  inform  him 
you  are  come  down ;"  and  he  turned  very  hum- 
bly towards  the  door. 

"  Oh,  do  not  go  after  him,"  said  I,  affecting  a 
carelessness  far,  very  far  from  my  feelings  ;  *^  I 
can  wait  here  a  few  minutes.  I  dare  say  he  will 
not  be  long."  So  saying,  I  sat  down  in  the 
window-seat,  and  taking  a  piece  of  embroidery^ 
out  of  the  cupboard,  began  to  stitch  away  furiously. 
I  felt  my  hands,  however,  shake  like  an  aspen 
leaf,  and  my  colour  came  and  fled  in  the  same 
moment,  as  Sedley's  timid  anxious  glance  every 
now  and  then  stole  towards  me.  After  pricking 
my  fingers  till  they  were  sore,  and  making  false 
stitches  innumerable,  I  threw  aside  my  work  in  a 
pet,  whilst  tears  of  vexation  and  mortification 
actually  rushed  to  my  eyes.  The  sight  acted  like 
magic  upon  Sedley;  he  drew  near,  and  taking 
my  unreluctant  hand,  inquired  with  an  air  of 
respectful  tenderness,  if  he  *^  had  been  so  unfor- 
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tunate  as  to  offend  me?"  What  could  I  reply? 
the  words  died  upon  my  lips ;  when,  who  should 
break  in  at  this  critical  moment  but  the  young 
lord  !  To  tell  the  honest  truth,  I  wished  the  titled 
oddity  a  thousand  miles  off!  Only  think,  how 
unlucky  that  he  should  poke  his  impertinent  face 
through  the  window,  during  this  interesting  ren- 
contre, with  a  mischievous  lurking  smile  at  the 
corner  of  his  mouth  !  And  then,  notwithstanding 
all  my  disappointment,  to  be  obHged  to  carry  it 
off  with  an  air  of  indifference,  and  to  salute  the 
tormenting  cause  in  accents  of  warm  congratu- 
lation !  You  know  me,  Rose,  and  can  conceive 
all  my  perplexities  better  than  I  can  describe 
them.  Dissimulation  is  not  my  forte,  and  I  he 
with  a  bad  grace.  However,  there  is  one  com- 
fort in  reflecting  that  nothing  is  bad  but  it  might 
be  worse ;  and  matters  are  now  in  a  fair  train  for 
a  future  eclair cissement. 

But,  oh !  my  dear  friend,  how  hard  the  task  to 
resign  oneself  to  future  and  remote  contingences  ! 
My  throbbing  bosom  outstrips  the  slow  march 
of  time,  and  I  live  in  a  constant  dread  of  some 
unforeseen  and  fatal   blight !     My  mother,  dear 
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Rose, — my  fond,  my  ambitious  parent !  how  will 
she  relish  an  alliance  so  unequal  to  her  proud 
anticipations?  Alas!  what  are  rank  and  power 
when  weighed  in  the  scale  of  merit?  and  how 
can  they  atone  for  the  absence  of  those  feelings 
which  are  necessary  to  our  happiness  ?  Tell  me 
how  I  must  act  in  this  trying  affair.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  my  mother  will  never  consent.  I  could 
win  my  father  over  well  enough : — I  know  what 
his  answer  would  be  :  '^  You  might  have  made  a 
better  hit,  Edith  ;  but  never  mind,  girl,  Sedley  's 
a  fine  fellow,  and  rides  as  nice  a  bit  of  blood  as 
any  mati  in  the  county.  Let  him  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  those  cursed  Israelites,  and  he  '11  clear 
the  old  acres  soon.  So  give  me  a  smack,  and  be 
off  with  ye ; — and  mind,  don't  break  your  neck 
for  joy,  you  little  rogue !" 

O !  I  could  manage  my  father  easily  enough- 
good-natured  soull^^ut  then  my  stately,  courtly 
lady  mother,  with^her  high-bred  notions,  and 
exaggerated  estimate  of  my  poor  qualifications. 
I  see  her  before  me  at  this  instant,  and  have  in- 
voluntarily covered  my  eyes  to  shut  out  the  severe 
ospqiD^  of  my  mother,  whenever  her  feelings  are 
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powerfully  aroused,  and  which  forms  such  a 
striking  contrast  to  her  general  manners.  These 
strains  of  caustic  and  bitter  reproach  are  sounding 
in  my  ears  : — 

*'  How  can  you  think  of  such  a  connexion, 
Edith  ?  you,  who  are  allied  to  the  first  families 
of  the  kingdom  ?  I  'm  astonished  \  nay,  grieved 
at  your  folly — after  such  advantageous  offers  too  ! 
— Trust  me,  I  should  never  have  indulged  your 
perversity,  if  I  had  not  hoped  for  you  a  more 
splendid  settlement  than  any  you  have  refused ! 
Rouse  yourself,  Edith  !  with  your  person  and  ac- 
complishments, is  there  any  elevation  you  need 
despair  of?  Ah!  cruel,  ungrateful  girl !"  added 
she,  W'ith  a  softness  which  melted  me  into  tears, 
^'*  why  do  you  take  delight  in  defeating  all  my 

uishes  and  plans  for  your  future  aggrandisement  ? 

f 
Have  I  any  other  motive   than  the  wish  to  see 

you  distinguished  above  y<7tirfeompeers  ?     Edith  I 

Edith!"  said  she,  placing  herliJrnd  on  my  shoulder, 

and  gazing,  upon  me  with  fond  admiration,  **  I 

would  fain  place  a  ducal  coronet  on  that  lovely 

brow ;  andj-  will  you  condemn  me  to  the  sad  con- 

^dition  of  beholding   you   the  wife   of  a  c^htry 
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squire,  whose  estates  are  already  deeply  involved  ? 
Must  my  beautiful  daughter  sink  into  a  rustic 
dowdy?" 

In  vain  did  I  combat  these  (to  me)  prepos- 
terous arguments.  My  lady  would  not  hear 
reason. 

"  You  marry  beneath  yourself,  Edith  ;  but  do 
you  therefore  maiTy  to  more  freedom — more  inde- 
pendence ?  With  a  limited  income,  how  will  you 
be  able  to  satisfy  the  numerous  dependents  whom 
you  have  taught  to  rely  upon  your  vaunting  pro- 
mises ?  A  heart  like  yours  was  formed  for  liberal 
and  enlarged  enterprise.  Talents  like  those  you 
possess  were  not  designed  to  flourish  in  the  shade ; 
and  that  open-handed  generosity  of  yours  should 
scatter  its  bounty  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the 
left  with  the  munificent  spirit  of  a  princess  \" 

Such  was  the  tenour  of  my  mother's  remarks 
when  I  first  broached  the  subject  of  Sedley's 
preference.  I  recall  them  with  despair;  for  I  love 
my  mother  dearly,  and  feel  how  keenly  she  will 
resent  the  probable  disappointment  of  her  long- 
raised  expectations ;  although,  at  the  same  time, 
my   heart  acknowledges  them   *'  both  vain   and 
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unsatisfactory."    What  an  egotist  I  am  grown ! 
All  this  time  I  have  not  told  you  a  syllable  about 
Evelyn,  whose  appearance  in  spite  of  the  very 
different  direction  in  which  my  thoughts  at  the 
time    lay,    surprised    me    uncommonly.      He  id 
amazingly  altered :    the  boy  is  sprung   to   man- 
hood ;  and,  although  a  certain  rawness  and  awk- 
wardness disguises  his  fine  person,  he  is  exceed- 
ingly good-looking,  and  grows  upon  you  with  a 
strange   fascination.     There   was  a  certain  jierte 
which  I  never  observed  so  distinctly  before,  and  a 
suspicious  manner,  which  seemed  to  imply  a  mis- 
trust of  the  good-will  I  expressed  towards  bim^ 
Surely  this  romantic  youth  is  not  seriously  in  love 
with  his  pretty  cousin,  and  resents  my  interference 
in    Lionel's   favour  ?      I  am   almost  tempted   to 
think  so  by  his  changing  countenance,  and  ner- 
vous tremour  when  I  told  him  that  Bertha  was  ex- 
pected at  the  Grove  every  day.     Adieu  !  my  dear 
Rose :   send  me  one  of  your  wise  letters  soon.    I 
give  you  leave  to  moralise  a  very  little ;  but  mind 
you    don't   send   me  any   second-hand   vnsdom ! 
Let  me   have   the  genuine   flow   of  your  native 
thoughts,  and  not  the  reflection  of  other  people's 
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harsh  crudities.  Monsieur  le  Comte  has  repeated 
to  me  the  very  clever  answer  which  the  queen  mo- 
ther of  France  lately  returned  to  those  persons 
who  accused  her  of  sorcery  in  the  management 
of  her  son's  education  ;  an  answer  you  deemed 
unanswerable. 

Take  the  hint,  my  dear  friend ;  do  not  let  dul- 
ness  and  insensibility  steal  away  your  prerogative, 
and  then  go  fretting  and  fuming  after  your  van- 
quished independence.  Your  worthy  mother 
I  esteem,  and  venerate  your  dutiful  conduct ; 
but  I  am  truly  sorry  she  is  so  easily  governed^ 
as  generous  minds  rarely  love  power,  and  unge- 
nerous ones  use  it  to  a  bad  purpose.  See 
how  rationally  I  argue !  Alas  !  it  is  an  heroic 
act  of  friendship,  for  my  nerves  are  completely 
unstrung  at  this  moment.  Again  I  beseech  you 
to  write,  and  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  cooler 
judgment;  temperate  let  it  be,  yet  not  near  the 
freezing  point. 

Ever  your  devoted  friend, 

Edith  Courtenay. 
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Rose  Dunmore  to  Miss  Courtenay. 

My  Beloved  Friend, 
Many  thanks  for  your  welcome  and  entertaining 
epistle.  How  kind  in  you  to  forsake  the  gay 
t'ircle  in  order  to  enliven  my  solitude  !  Beheve  me 
T  reckon  amongst  my  greatest  pleasures  these 
snatches  and  broken  interviews  carried  on  throiigli 
the  medium  of  your  frolic  pen.  They  are  become 
so  necessary  to  me,  dear  Edith,  that  I  fear  you 
will  find  me  a  settled  claimant  upon  your  regards, 
exacting  a  daily  subsistence  instead  of  being 
grateful  for  an  occasional  donation.  You  know 
how  much  inclined  I  am  to  melancholy  fore- 
bodings. Your  letter  reached  me  by  old  Dobson  one 
evening  when  my  mother  and  aunt  were  retired  to 
take  their  customary  siesta  before  tea.  You  have 
often  ridiculed  me  for  my  nervous  apprehension 
on  the  receipt  of  letters  from  particular  indi- 
viduals. Fancy  me  then,  as  usual,  holding  your 
epistle  in  my  hand  without  the  resolution  to  open 
it,  although  your  dear  diminutive  handwriting 
a!?sured  me  that  nothing  unpleasant  could  possibly 
lurk  within  its  snowy  folds.     When  I  at  length 
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opened  it,  and  had  waded  half  through  its  con- 
tents, an  undefined  vague  presentiment  seized 
me.  Shall  I  confess  the  painful  feeHngs  which 
oppressed  me  as  I  traced  the  progress  of  your 
attachment  ?  Selfish,  I  own  they  were,  in  part, 
yet  not  entirely  so.  Do  not  treat  my  involuntary 
impressions  as  active  vices.  I  will  conquer  this 
weakness ;  I  will  wage  a  regular  warfare  against 
it ;  I  will  summon  all  my  fortitude  to  my  assist- 
ance. If  I  should  fail,  or  if  it  should  happen, 
(which  Heaven  forbid !)  that  experience  reahses 
these  untangible  impressions,  you  alone,  Edith, 
will  be  to  blame;  you,  whose  partial  favour  has 
drawn  me  from  the  obscurity  and  gloom  of  my 
own  corroding  thoughts  to  bask  in  the  sunshine 
of  your  sympathising  friendship.  Alas !  shall  I 
have  tasted  this  exhilarating  draught,  and  not 
tremble  lest  it  be  suddenly,  and  by  one  stroke 
dashed  from  my  lips  ?  How  short-sighted  have  I 
been !  Was  it  possible  to  overlook  this  contin- 
gency so  long?  and  are  we  indeed  likely  to  be 
separated  for  life  ? 

I  know  what  reply  your  generous  heart  will 
prompt.     ''  No  !  my  dear  Rose,  how   could  you 
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think  of  such  a  thing  ?  My  husband  and  I  shall 
have  one  heart,  one  purse,  one  inclination ;  and 
the  lower  I  am  in  the  scale  of  rank  or  conse- 
quence, so  much  the  better  for  you.  Rose,  as  I 
shall  be  more  completely  my  own  mistress  !" 

Have  you  not  said  as  much  a  hundred  times, 
dear  friend  ?  and  have  I  not  given  implicit  credit 
to  your  assertions?    Well — I   will   strive  not   to 
be  faithless,  nor  meet  troubles  half  way.     Pardon 
me,  dear  Edith,  but  I  do  not  feel  altogether  re- 
conciled at  your  choice,  neither  can  I  agree  with 
you  in  calling  Abel  a  very  pretty    name.     Ah, 
love  !  art  thou  deaf  as  well  as  blind  ?  deaf  to  the 
harmony  of  sweet  sounds?   But,  seriously — one 
would  not  hang  a  dog  for  his  name,  or  I  should, 
at  this  very  moment,  be  tempted  to  break  the 
sixth  commandment,  and  put  an  end  to  the  mor- 
tal existence  of  ''  Viper,"  my  aunt's  sour-looking 
pug,  who  is  eternally  setting  his  forepaws  upon 
my  lap,  and  making  laughable  grimaces  in  my 
face. 

You  desire  me  to  tell  the  truth,  and  give  you 
my  real  opinion:  why,  then — my  real  opinion  is, 
that  you  are  running  headlong  into  the  toils  of 
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matrimony,  without  an  inch  of  foresight  or  sober 
investigation.  Sedley  may  be  a  worthy,  sensible 
sort  of  body,  I  grant  ye,  but  is  he  the  only  de- 
serving person  in  the  world  ?  By  your  own  con- 
fession, he  is  neither  handsome  nor  clever,  nor 
rich,  and  his  greatest  merit  appears  to  consist  in 
his  appreciation  of  yours  ;  and  even  that  is  du- 
bious, considering  how  many  extrinsic  advantages 
you  possess,  and  how  much  you  are  sought  after. 
Wait  a  little  longer,  my  dear,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  beauty,  merit  and  fortune,  may 
be  ultimately  combined  in  the  happy  man  whom 
you  may  honour  with  the  inestimable  treasure  of 
your  hand.  I  have  no  time  to  add  more,  dearest 
friend ;  I  hear  my  aunt's  voice  caUing  the  maids 
to  account  for  not  getting  tea  ready.  I  must  go 
to  oflBiciate  on  the  occasion. — Good-by,  and  be- 
lieve me, 

Ever  your  affectionate 

Rose  Dunmore. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Is  passion  to  be  learnt,  then  ?  wouldst  thou  make 
A  science  of  affection  1  guide  the  heart, 
And  teach  it  where  to  fix  ? 

Brooke's  Earl  of  Warwick. 


Miss    COURTENAY    TO    RoSE    DuNMORE. 

You  provoking  creature  !  Did  I  ask  you  to  write 
me  a  lecture  on  the  duty  of  falling  in  love  in  the 
right  place  ?  Foolish  ignoramus  !  your  wise  letter 
is  a  convincing  proof  that  you  never  were  touched 
downright.  What !  must  I  throw  away  an  actual, 
tangible  good  for  an  uncertain  advantage  ?  dis- 
card a  lover  ready  made  to  my  hands,  for  the 
possible  J  though  certainly  not  very  probable,  chance 
of  meeting  with  a  faultless  model  of  perfection  ? 
No  !  my  dear  Rose,  you  will  excuse  me  looking 
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SO  far  into  futurity ;  lam  a  short-sighted  mortal, 
and  see  nothing  at  the  end  of  your  mental 
telescope  but  a  withered  brancli  of  "  heart's- 
ease,"  or  a  root  of  *^  love-lies-a-bleeding/'  To 
be  sure  I  asked  your  advice,  and  promised  to  be 
guided  by  your  opinion ;  but  it  was  with  a  private 
reservation,  that  both  should  be  agreeable  to 
my  own  taste.  Now,  as  your  counsel  is  so  very 
unpalatable,  I  beg  leave  to  decline  it.  I  would 
not  for  worlds  rob  you  of  a  single  item  of  dis- 
cretion: you  will  need  all  these  ingenious  pre- 
ventives in  your  own  case.  Go  on  scotching  the 
wheels  of  your  imagination;  there's  a  powerful 
impetus  in  the  rearward  to  overturn  all  your  ill- 
seasoned  resolutions.  I  have  no  patience  with 
you,  incredulous  mortal !  and  have  more  than  a 
mind  to  realise  your  ill-natured  predictions.  I 
might  be  going  to  marry  a  wild,  dissipated  fel- 
low, whose  example  or  precepts  was  likely  to 
drive  every  good  thought  out  of  my  head,  and 
every  generous  feeling  out  of  my  heart.  A  pretty 
auxiliary  will  you  be  to  my  mother! — O  !  for  the 
closetings  and  whisperings,  and  debatings  in  the 
blue   dressing- 'oom  !    all   hinging   upon   my  un- 
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dutiful  aberrations — my  passive  violations  of 
thought ! 

Positively,  my  dear  Rose,  you  have  lived  so 
long  with  a  set  of  humdrum  country  bumpkins, 
till  you  have  imbibed  all  their  senseless  idiotcy. 
1  can't  bear  the  prudential  calculations  of  over- 
wise  reasoners,  matter-of-fact  people,  worldly- 
minded  speculators,  always  looking  at  the  buttered 
side  of  an  argument,  and  deriding  as  folly  the 
inspirations  of  a  more  enlarged  mind.  Now  which 
is  the  most  rational  scheme  of  happiness — mine, 
which  is  founded  upon  intrinsic  worth,  or  yours, 
which  is  dictated  by  ambition  ?  Ah  !  fond,  deep- 
thinking  enthusiast !  let  thy  tongue  be  a  better 
transcript  of  thy  feelings : — false  prophetess !  resume 
the  vital  spark,  which  is  only  obscured,  not  ex- 
tinguished by  the  dull  atmosphere  thou  breathest. 
Sin  not  thus  presumptuously  against  the  heart's 
purest  impulses,  lest  Love,  justly  incensed  at  thine 
apostasy,  become  his  own  avenger. 

Hasten  to  seal  thy  recantation  ere  too  late, 
and  let  me  no  longer  weep  tears  of  bitterness  over 
thine  unbelieving  cruelty  ! 

Happiness — happiness,    dear    friend,   is   all   I 
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covet ;  and  is  the  fabric  less  secure  because  my 
own  hands  have  given  to  materials  of  humble  and 
unpretending  worth  an  air  of  moral  grandeur  and 
sublimity?  No,  no!  Again  I  say  to  thy  timid 
objections,  "  Away,  away  with  such  puerile  argu- 
ments !  such  weak  fancies !  such  cloking  devices 
to  cover  the  emptiness  of  worldly  wisdom  !" 

Now,  I  half  repent  my  warmth,  Rose,  and  had 
much  sooner  bear  your  animadversions  than 
smart  under  your  silent,  yet  scornful  forbearance. 
Write  to  me,  then,  and  hold  converse  with  me  as 
usual,  dear  Rose.  What  think  you  of  Bertha  Fpn- 
tayne's  preference  for  Lionel?  Do  you  not,  in 
sober  reason,  deem  them  made  for  each  other  ? 
— one  of  Heaven's  predestinated  couples,  dropping 
down  from  the  skies  within  mutual  observation 
and  appropriation  ?  Bertha's  natural  endowments 
alone  would  grace  a  courtly  scene.  Even  my  mo- 
ther, who  is  a  perfect  judge  of  manners,  and  a 
diplomatist  upon  principle,  forgets  her  reverence 
for  art  in  admiration  of  the  simple  graces  of  this 
untutored  being.  I  never  saw  this  opinion  so 
strikingly  exemplified  as  the  other  morning. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  closet,  manufacturing  some 
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trifling  articles,  as  a  present  for  my  friend  on  her 
birth-day.  Bertha's  abrupt  entrance  disconcerted 
my  secret  plans.  Quick  as  thought  she  retreated, 
exclaiming,  in  her  sweet  caressing  way,  "  Do 
let  me  come  in  ;  I  will  not  even  look.'' 

"  Well,  fetch  what  you  want,  and  begone  !" 
cried  I,  pettishly. 

Bertha,  placing  her  hands  before  her  face, 
retraced  her  steps  with  a  faltering  incertitude, 
which  set  off  the  elegance  of  her  fine  person 
to  the  highest  point  of  advantage. 

The  gentle  inclination  of  her  tall  figure,  where 
symmetrical  lightness  and  characteristic  dignity 
are  so  exquisitely  blended ;  the  tremulous  drop- 
ping of  her  fringed  eyelids,  in  the  sportive  endea- 
vour to  shut  out  so  much  of  the  light  as  would 
assist  her  progress  across  the  room  ;  the  curve  of 
her  swan-like  throat ;  her  rosy  palms  and  ta- 
pering fingers,  searching  a  way  through  empty 
space,  as  her  noiseless  footsteps  crept  stealthily 
along,  charmed  me  beyond  measure.  It  was  an 
attitude  worth  bequeathing  to  posterity ;  perfect 
in  its  way  and  kind.  No  actress  could  desire  a 
finer  study!     Nell  Gwyn,  or  a  score  of  such  ac- 
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complished  ensnarers,  could  never  have  produced 
an  effect  equal  to  the  charm  of  this  unstudied 
action. 

Miss  Fontayne's  mother  is  grown  absolutely- 
enraged  at  her  daughter's  predilection.  The  ex- 
pressions of  her  dislike  are  mean  aad  pitiful  in 
the  extreme. 

However,  my  dear  Rose,  she  has  proved  one  of 
Lionel's  best  friends,  for  his  gentle  mistress  has 
begun  to  pluck  up  her  spirits,  and  even  dared  to 
practise  a  laudable  degree  of  independence. 

Blame  her  not,  Rose,  till  you  find  yourselfcen- 
tangled  in  Cupid's  toils. 

But  I  must  give  over.  I  hear  Evelyn's  voice 
inquiring  for  his  cousin.  Why  make  such  a  fuss 
with  a  mere  relation?  It  is  not  generally  the 
case.  Adieu,  Rose  !  Once  more  I  say  exercise 
your  own  good  native  sense ;  and,  when  teased  by 
disputants,  remember  the  Medici  and  her  mas- 
culine defence  : — *'  Je  n'emploie  que  rhijiuence 
d'une  ame  forte  contre  rimbeciile." 

Edith 
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ROSE    DUNMORE    TO    MISS    COURTENAY. 

You  wrong  me,  dear  Edith,  by  supposing  that 
my  edvice  was  dictated  by  mere  prudential  calcu- 
lations. 

If  the  man  of  your  choice  be  indeed  possessed 
of  every  requisite  qualification  to  make  you  happy, 
and  if  experience  confirm  the  truth  of  your  first 
fanciful  impression — Heaven  forbid  that  my  feeble 
breath  should  oppose  its  faint  barrier  to  the  wishes 
of  your  generous  heart ! 

For  myself,  dear  friend,  I  have  nothing  to 
fear  upon  serious  dispassionate  reflection. 

If  the  fond  regards  which  you  have  showered 
down  upon  me  so  profusely  were  founded  upon 
a  blind  mistaken  partiality,  and  should  your  better 
judgment  resume  the  lavish  gift,  I  will  bow  with 
resignation  to  the  imperious  sentence,  and  yield 
to  a  decision  guided  by  equity,  rather  than  accept 
the  fraudulent  gains  of  dishonesty.  Should  the 
contrary  prove  the  case,  time  will  be  my  friend, 
and  every  passing  year  increase  to  you  the  value 
of  sterling  disinterested  affection. 

Ah !  Edith,  how  easy  is  it  to  write  philosophy  ! 
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how  difficult,  nay,  impossible  to  act  the  stoic  !  The 
very  page  which  records  these  heroic  sentiments 
bears  palpable  signs  of  my  weakness,  when  this 
alternative  is  presented  to  my  imagination. 

You    deride    my    natural     anxiety    for    your 
welfare,  dear  Edith : — your  reproaches  fall  less 
heavily,   because   I    detect    a    lingering    selfish- 
ness  at   the   root   of  my   objections.      A   secret 
foreboding   presses  down   my  spirits !     I   feel    a 
misgiving,  which  seems  to  ring  the  knell  of  our 
parting  joys  !     O !  at  that  thought,  Edith,  what 
a  death-chill  steals  over  me  ! — what  a  dreary  self- 
desolation  overtakes  me  !     I  seem  to  breathe  less 
freely!      The   world — the   dull,   senseless,   vapid 
world,  comes  with  its  sweeping  condemnatory  in- 
ferences to  displace  the  fairy  scene,  the  paradise 
of  sweets,  called  into  existence  by  the  magic   of 
your    partial    friendship  !     Friend  of  my   heart ! 
how   shall   I   exist  without  you  ?     Beggared  i^ 
your  fond  regards,  how  could  I  bear  to  become  a 
needy  pensioner  upon  your  charity  ? — to  live  upon 
the  scraps  and  ends  of  your  bounty,  dealt  out  in 
daily  alms,  just  enough  to  keep  my  love  from 
starving  ?   No !  It  shall  sooner  die  a  violent  death, 
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burnt  to  ashes  in  the  consuming  flame  of  its  un- 
tempered  heat ! 

But  let  us  dismiss  these  fancies,  and  return  to 
your  letter.  I  cannot  say  that  I  approve  alto- 
gether of  Bertha's  conduct  in  keeping  up  a  clan- 
destine connexion  with  your  brother;  and,  pardon 
me,  dear  Edith,  if  I  express  a  doubt  of  its  ulti- 
mate eligibility.  Her  lover  is  handsome,  polished 
in  manners,  and  generous  in  disposition  ;  but  is 
he  not,  at  the  same  time,  inclined  to  pursuits 
uncongenial  to  domestic  happiness  ?  Bertha  is 
young,  inexperienced,  and,  with  more  than  common 
artlessness  and  simplicity,  easily  captivated  with 
external  graces,  too  well  inclined  to  calculate  upon 
their  durability,  and  unconscious  of  the  demora- 
lising influence  of  worldly  habits.  Her  unsuspici- 
ous character  will  possibly  shield  her  from  unplea- 
sant consequences  longer  than  ordinarily  happens ; 
ibut  her  perceptions  are  strong  when  once  called 
into  exercise,  and  her  feelings  (rarely  aroused) 
are  proportionally  intense.  She  is  naturally  cre- 
dulous and  confiding.  Hitherto  she  has  looked 
on  the  sunny  side  of  life,  and  her  confidence  has 
been  placed  in  safe  custody.     But  will  this  always 
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be  the  case  ?     Think  ye  no  busy,  meddhng,  offi- 
cious friend  will  strive  to  awaken  her  keen  sense 
of  injuries  by   a  hundred  indirect   apphcations  ? 
At  present  she  is  wrapped  up  in  happy  ignorance 
of  the  cold  realities  of  life.     The  interest  created 
by  her  youth,  her  beauty,  her  high  lineage,  her 
orphan    condition,    is   but    an    illusion   to    cheat 
her   into  a   false    sense   of  her  own   importance. 
Accustomed  to  be  the  exclusive  object  of  a  fond 
mother's  idolatry,  to  receive  the  unmixed  incense 
of  flattery,  daily,  hourly  administered,  how  will 
she   bear  the  loss   of  this  her   natural   aliment^ 
Love,  which  is  the  occupation  of  our  sex,  is  only 
the  pastime  of  an  hour  with  the  other.     Think  ye 
that  Lionel,  who  flies  from  one  scheme  of  amuse- 
ment to  another  with   the  rapidity  of  lightnino-, 
v/ill  be  tamed  into  a  domestic  animal  by  the  magic 
of  one  single  pair  of  bright  eyes  ?     Believe  it  not, 
Edith  !     Much    as   I   admire  your  brother's  fine 
person  and  agreeable  manners,  I  have  looked  in 
vain  for  those  qualities  so  necessary  to  direct  and 
controul  the  vacillating  mind   of  my  early  friend 
Excuse   my   freedom,    nor   ridicule    my  affected 
precision  ;  the  one  springs  from  my  knowledge  of 
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your  impartial  candour,  the  other  is  the  natural 
result  of  reflective  habits.  Besides,  my  penetra- 
tion has  been  helped  forwards  by  circumstances. 
The  preference  shown  towards  me  by  Lady  Fon- 
tayne,  and  the  confidence  she  has  at  different 
times  reposed  in  me,  have  been  of  infinite  ser- 
vice in  regulating  the  affections  and  forming  the 
judgment  of  one  so  peculiarly  situated  as  I  am. 
Her  early  history  brings  Bertha  before  me,  such 
as  she  now  appears — gay,  lively,  and  careless  of 
the  coming  ill.  Yet  what  clouds,  alas !  have 
darkened  the  evening  of  her  life  !  God  forbid 
that  Bertha's  fate  should  in  any  wise  resemble 
hers  !  Yet  something  whispers  me  that  she  will 
awake  from  this  happy  dream  of  fond  imaginings, 
to  sigh — it  may  be  to  weep  over  the  unsubstantial 
nothingness  of  her  heart's  chosen  good !  Treat 
my  forebodings  as  visionary  fancies :  be  it  so ;  I 
have  no  desire  to  see  them  verified.  But  where- 
fore do  you  laugh  at  the  supposed  penchant  of 
Lord  Fontayne  ?  I  see  nothing  at  all  absurd  or 
unnatural  in  such  a  predilection.  He  is  enthusi- 
astic, imaginative,  and  full  of  those  chivalric 
notions  derived  from  a  passionate  admiration  of  the 
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bold  deeds  of  his  forefathers.  He  is  proud  of  his 
ancestry,  and  anxious,  if  possible,  to  rival  the  fame 
of  his  predecessors.  His  reserve  on  all  points  of 
sentiment  has  deceived  you  with  respect  to  his  real 
character.  You  are  apt  to  imagine  that  mental 
property  of  little  value  which  is  not  openly  dis- 
played ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  always  found  to  be 
the  most  considerable.  Evelyn  de  la  Fontayne 
has  a  rich  intellectual  store  which  he  hoards  with 
a  miser's  care.  There  is  little  gold,  I  grant  you, 
on  the  surface ;  but  there  lies  concealed  a  hidden 
vein  of  wealth,  which  will  repay  the  labour  and 
expense  of  mining.  It  is  in  a  soil  like  this,  my 
dear  Edith,  the  ardent  passions  thrive  the  best. 
There — love  dwells  in  all  its  deep  and  impassioned 
fervour,  receiving  fuel  from  the  very  circumstances 
which  seem  to  bar  its  progress.  Is  it  a  matter 
of  surprise,  then,  that  so  lovely  a  creature  as 
Bertha,  sprung  from  his  own  noble  line,  and  con- 
nected with  him  by  kindred  ties,  should  have 
already  excited  that  incipient  passion,  which  only 
required  to  be  embodied  in  some  suitable  object? 
It  is  aroused,  dear  Edith,  in  all  its  native  fire 
and  early  fervour;  and  do  you  imagine  that  Bertha 
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herself,  with  all  her  simplicity,  is  unconscious  of 
her  power?  Take  care  how  you  act,  my  dear 
friend ;  and  show  your  regard  to  Bertha's  real 
interest  by  remaining,  at  least,  neutral.  Despise 
not  my  warnings  under  the  idea  that  I  am  the 
advocate  of  a  mere  boyish  fancy,  but  give  Evelyn 
a  fair  chance,  and  do  not  throw  dust  into  Bertha's 
eyes.  Consider  how  desirable  it  would  be  to 
cement  this  unhappy  feud,  to  unite  the  two  rival 
families,  and  to  restore  to  Bertha  the  rights  she  ' 
has  forfeited  by  a  blunder  of  Dame  IS'ature. 
Make  no  more  allusions  to  my  situation,  dear 
friend,  but  rather  teach  me  submission  to  an  un- 
erring Providence.  Above  all,  do  not  predicate 
from  these  stirring  tumults,  instead  of  striving  to 
allay  the  impetuous  torrent.  Adieu,  dearest  Edith ; 
and  believe  me,  with  every  good  wish,  to  remain 

Your  attached  friend, 

Rose. 
Edith,  as  she  glanced  over  the  first  pages  of 
her  friend's  letter,  was  in  downright  raptures  at 
the  peaceable  concurrence,  or,  I  should  say,  the 
positive  approbation  of  Rose  at  a  connexion 
which  she  had,  in  the  first  instance,  disapproved. 
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It  might  be  the  i'ruit  of  Edith's  eloquent  defence 
or  the  sounder  parts  of  her  friend's  judgment; 
either  way  it  was  a  triumph  of  no  small  import- 
ance. '*  Rose  is  a  sensible  person,"  thought 
Edith,  "  and  she  perceives  that  my  feelings  are 
perfectly  rational — poor  thing !  I  wish  she  may 
always  be  able  to  keep  bit  and  bridle  over  her 
OWN.  If  I'm  not  much  mistaken,  they  would  be 
un2:overnable  as  wild  horses  when  once  turned 
loose."  As  Edith  proceeded  her  sunny  brow 
grew  darker: — **  What's  this?"  thought  she,  as 
she  threw  down  the  letter  in  a  pique,  *^  Lionel 
make  a  bad  husband  ! — impossible  !  what  reason 
can  Rose  have  for  thinking  so  unkindly  of  him  ? 
He  is  very  good-natured  to  her,  though  he  has 
more  than  once  called  her  a  prude  and  a  puritan 
when  she  'looked  unutterable  things.' "  But  as 
Edith  proceeded  farther  in  the  business  of  pe- 
rusing and  re-perusing  the  solemn  epistle  of  her 
friend,  hght  seemed  suddenly  to  break  in  upon 
the  gloom  of  her  investigations : — '*  O  !  the  murder 
is  out!"  said  she,  laughing;  "there  is  a  secret 
cabal — a  regular  conspiracy  against  poor  Lionel, 
headed  by  Rose;  but  secretly  prompted  by  Lady 
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Fontayne,  who  thinks  one  and  one  make  two, 
only,  when  two  are  compounded  into  one — a 
curious  mode  of  arithmetic;  but  will  she  ever 
bring  it  to  sensible  demonstration  ?  Pooh,  pooh  ! 
are  two  persons  condemned  to  lead  their  lives 
together  out  of  compliment  to  the  proximity  of 
their  mutual  estates  ?  The  silly  fashion  of  betroth - 
ment  in  such  cases  is  quite  out  of  date.  Rose  is 
grown  a  dreadful  proser." 

Such  and  such  like  opinions  Edith  determined 
to  commit  to  paper  the  very  first  opportunity. 
Her  arguments  against  what  she  conceived  to  be 
unwarrantable  prejudice  were,  in  her  own  eyes, 
most  felicitous. 

In  the  mean  time  the  web  of  her  own  destiny 
was  coming  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  dtnouenient 
was  so  rapid  as  to  leave  no  room  for  tedious 
comments  upon  speculative  matters.  Instead  of 
a  long  letter  full  of  remonstrance  and  sarcastic 
raillery,  Rose,  to  her  great  surprise,  received  the 
following  brief  epistle  : — 

To    Miss    DUNMORE. 

Rejoice  with  me,  my  dear  friend, — Sedley  not 
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only  justifies  but  far  exceeds  my  original  opinion 
of  his  worth.  Yesterday  his  attachment  was  openly 
avowed,  and  this  morning  has  brought  with  it  the 
consent,  nay,  warm  approval  of  my  dear  father. 
It  was  night  before  I  dare  hint  the  matter  to 
my  mother.  When  1  had  summoned  sufficient 
resolution  to  do  so,  good  heavens !  what  a  scene 
ensued !  I  had  pre-arranged  a  most  eloquent 
appeal;  but  I  had  no  sooner  commenced  than  her 
keen  glance  detected  what  was  passing  in  my 
mind.  Hastily  interrupting  my  broken  oratory,  she 
put  the  question  point  blank.  What  was  I  to  flo? 
It  was  useless,  as  well  as  false,  to  attempt  a  denial, 
for  my  looks  already  betrayed  me.  But,  ah ! 
could  I  have  suspected  the  excess  of  her  dis- 
appointment !  Flinging  me  from  her  with  the 
strength  of  a  giantess,  she  dropped  down  upon  her 
couch,  and  wrung  her  hands  with  an  air  of  frantic 
grief.  **  Never  was  a  girl  so  lost — I,  who  might 
have  been — nay,  she  knew  not  lohat  I  might  have 
been — a  princess,  for  aught  she  knew — a  peeress 
at  all  events."  I  endeavoured  to  soothe  her  by 
every  fond  persuasion  in  vain ;  all  she  could  find 
breath  to  say  was,  *'  Leave  me  this  instant,  Edith, 
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and  never  ask  my  consent  to  an  union  which  will 
be  the  death  of  me  ;"  and  she  waved  her  hand  to 
me  with  a  peremptoriness  which  forbade  all  far- 
ther effort  on  my  part  to  combat  with  her  preju- 
dices. Think,  dear  Rose,  what  a  bitter  drop 
is  infused  into  my  cup  of  joy;  yet  how  can  I 
repent  of  what  I  have  done  ?  My  mother  is 
too  ambitious  not  to  see  objections  to  a  much 
more  advantageous  alliance,  so  I  will  console  my- 
self with  the  thought.  Come  to  me  directly,  dear 
Rose,  and  let  me  settle  my  long  account  with  you 
for  your  officious  interference  in  the  case  of  Lionel 
and  Bertha.  At  present  I  have  no  time  for  any 
thing  but  to  subscribe  myself 

Your  affectionate 

Edith. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

She  had  the  same  lone  thoughts  and  wanderings, 

The  quest  of  hidden  knowledge,  and  a  mind 

To  comprehend  the  universe.    Nor  these 

Alone  : — but  with  them  gentler  powers  than  mine  ; 

Pity,  and  smiles  and  tears — which  I  had  not  ; 

Humility — and  that,  I  never  had. 

Manfred. 

The  last  letter  of  Miss  Courtenay  reached  her 
friend  at  Norman  Abbey,  and  after  being  placed 
upon  a  huge  silver  salver,  was  ushered,  with  all 
due  solemnity,  into  the  stone  parlour,  where  Miss 
Dunmore  usually  spent  her  mornings  alone.  The 
Lady  Grace  had  recovered  from  the  severity  of 
the  attack  to  which  we  have  before  alluded  ;  but 
the  violent  nature  of  the  disease,  together  with 
its  improper  treatment,  had  made  dreadful  ravages 
ill  her  fine  person.     As  is  not  unfrequently  the 
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case,  where  the  strong  hand  of  sickness  weighs 
down  a  robust  constitution,  lier  liabits  were  en- 
tirely altered.  Instead  of  frequent  and  continued 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  she  now  sedulously 
avoided  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  in  the  finest 
weather,  shutting  herself  up  in  close,  heated 
apartments. 

From  leading  a  completely  sedentary  life,  she 
sank  into  a  languid  listless  state,  rising  at  noon, 
and  never  retiring  till  the  grey  mists  of  morning 
warned  her  to  her  downy  couch. 

Miss  Dunmore  saw  and  lamented  the  change, 
but  she  was  too  much  attached  to  her  bene- 
factress to  have  any  selfish  concern  in  the  afiair; 
and  those  hours  which  would  have  passed  weari- 
somely to  one  less  affectionately  attached,  were 
employed  in  devising  various  plans  for  engaging 
her  attention  and  diverting  her  feelings.  The 
happier,  kind  her  feehngs  of  Rose  Dunmore  were 
called  into  action  on  these  occasions,  and  her 
gentle  bosom  derived  so  much  satisfaction  from 
finding  her  efforts  generally  successful,  that  she 
always  appeared  in  her  liveliest,  happiest  charac- 
ter at  Norman  Abbey. 
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What  was,  then,  the  surprise  of  Lady  Fontayne 
as  she  descended  from  her  own  room  and  opened 
the  door  of  the  breakfeist-parlour,  to  find  her 
favourite  in  tears  over  an  unfolded  letter  ! 

"  My  dear  child/'  said  she,  with  an  emotion 
which  she  had  not  shown  for  a  length  of  time  ; 
'*  my  beloved  Rose,  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

'^  O  !  nothing,"  said  Rose,  smihng  through  her 
tears,  and  looking  half  ashamed  of  her  sorrow  ; 
**  nothing  but  a  hecatomb  of  tears  to  a  departing 
name — Edith  Courtenay  will  soon  be  no  more — " 
holding  the  letter  for  her  friend's  inspection. 

Lady  Fontayne  gravely  held  out  her  hand  for 
the  document,  and  perused  it  as  she  would  have 
done  a  death  warrant.  After  a  second  reading 
she  returned  it  deliberately  to  Rose. 

"  And  is  this  all,  which  distresses  you  ?"  said 
she,  rather  drily;  **  a  friend,  and  not  a  very  dis- 
creet body  either,  going  to  do  one  of  the  wisest 
things  she  ever  did  in  her  life, — that  is,  giving  a 
public  testimony  that  she  is  not  inclined  to  be 
sold  to  the  best  bidder; — or  are  you  weeping  for 
joy,  my  dear  Rose  ?" 
.    *^  Neither,  my  lady,"   replied  Rose,    timidly; 
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"  but  you  know  Edith  will  be  no  longer  misti'ess 
of  her  own  actions  ;  and,  besides,  she  deserved 
a  better  fortune — and — but  I  cannot  tell  you  all 
I  feel ;  but  I  hope  I  am  not  selfish  either." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Lady  Fontayne  ;  "  at 
least  I  believe  you  do  not  ivish  to  be  so,  and  few 
of  us  can  say  more  for  ourselves.  But  why 
this  extreme  sensitiveness?  Friendship,  enduring 
friendship,  my  dear  child,  is  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence; the  inconstancy  of  love  is  proverbial. 
Both  are  mere  hyperboles — figurantes  in  romance, 
and  tell  much  better  in  poetry  than  they  read  in 
the  common  every-day  prose  of  actual  experience. 
Do  not  throw  away  your  happiness  on  such  fleet- 
ing shadows;  enjoy  them  en  jmssant,  but  look 
upon  them  only  as  the  pageant  of  an  hour.  Let 
them  not  have  power  to  disturb  your  peace. 
This  prickly  sensibility  will  be  the  bane  of  your 
repose  if  you  do  not  lay  the  unquiet  spirit." 

As  she  expatiated  on  the  policy  of  regulating 
the  affections,  Evelyn  entered  the  apartment,  and 
quietly  saluting  his  mother  and  Rose,  took  his 
place  at  the  window-seat  by  the  side  of  the  latter. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  attention  of  Miss  Dun- 
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more  was  directed  from  the  conversation  of  Lady 
Fontayne  to  the  actions  of  Lord  Fontayne,  who 
set  himself  seriously  to  demolish  the  superstruc- 
ture of  a  towering  head-dress  just  escaped  from 
the  ingenious  fingers  of  Rose. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  my  lord  ?"  said  she, 
under  considerable  alarm. 

'^  O  !  my  mother  is  gone  out  of  the  room,  T 
perceive,"  said  Evelyn,  lifting  up  his  eyes;  "  so  I 
may  spare  my  moral,  and  you,  Rose,  need  it  not. 
This  cap,  begging  her  ladyship's  pardon,  with  all 
due  reverence,  illustrates  the  folly  of  my  sage 
parent's  maxims.  Could  twenty  or  even  forty 
different  pairs  of  hands  make  up  these  shreds 
and  patches  into  the  same  form,  if  left  to  the 
guidance  of  individual  fancy?  Yet  my  lady  mo- 
ther would  mould  the  human  mind  to  a  parti- 
cular fashion,  forgetting  that  it  is  compounded 
of  differing  materials.  Heigho  !  I  shall  soon  be 
my  own  master — and  you,  Rose — will  you  submit 
your  heart  to  be  schooled  ?"  At  this  moment  the 
toUing  of  the  village  bell  was  heard  through  the 
open  casement. — Evelyn  started.  '^  Hark  !  'tis  a 
passing  bell,"  said  he,  putting  his  ear  close  to  the 
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window ;  "  how  dismally  it  tolls  through  the  silent 
grove! — Ah!  Rose,  how  hard  it  is  to  die!"  con- 
tinued he,  in  a  musing  attitude  :  "  there  is  death 
in  the  gale,  yet  what  a  glorious  spirit  walks  the 
earth  !  How  joyous,  yet  how  peaceful  seems  the 
face  of  nature !  The  sky  so  blue  and  shadowless, 
reminding  one  of  a  painter  or  a  poet's  Arcadia. — 
There  is  not  a  sound  afloat  but  what  is  in  har- 
mony with  our  best  and  simplest  impressions. — 
Yon  glassy  mirror,  fed  by  unseen  streams,  looks  a 
silent  emblem  of  happiness." 

*'  And  the  trees,"  cried  Rose,  "  how  full  and 
majestically  they  stretch  forth  their  shadowing 
arms!  and  how  jocund  seem  the  very  birds,  whose 
light  carols  are  echoed  from  the  woods  ! — All  are 
happy — from  the  cattle  browsing  on  the  hill  to  the 
insect  basking  in  the  sunbeam." 

*'  Yet,  Rose,"  cried  Evelyn,  with  an  air  of 
melancholy,  "  though  the  works  of  creation  are 
so  beautiful,  man,  the  lord  of  the  creation,  is  a 
contradiction  in  his  very  nature  and  essence.  He 
lifts  up  his  head  above  the  earth,  like  an  over- 
grown weed  which  infests  the  soil  with  its  rank 
luxuriance.     O !  what  vice,  and  misery,  and  filth. 
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have  I  seen  even  within  the  precincts  of  West- 
minster ! — human  beings  huddled  together,  and 
immured  in  close  buildings,  as  if  the  pure  air  and 
free  light  of  heaven  were  not  chartered  gifts  to  all 
Earth's  children.  And  then,  how  unequally  are  the 
bounties  of  Heaven  distributed !  Some  have  power, 
and  wealth,  and  knowledge,  to  their  ruin  ;  others 
again,  have  privations  and  sorrows  to  their  hurt ; — 
their  hearts  are  fretted  and  galled  by  the  scorn  of 
ignoble  minds,  or  they  lie  wasting  in  phiing  sick- 
ness;— some  are  sorely  pinched  by  poverty,  and 
their  spirits  bowed  down  by  squalid  wretchedness. 
How  many,  at  this  very  moment,  are  racked  with 
torturing  pain,  pent  up  in  noisome  dungeons,  or 
exposed  to  war,  pestilence,  or  famine  !  How  many 
are  the  ills  to  which  *  flesh  is  heir  to !'  Who  can 
recount  the  long  catalogue,  or  number  the  victims 
of  ambition,  tyranny,  or  fraud  ?  Alas !  there  is 
much  in  this  world,  even  at  the  best,  to  sink  the 
stoutest  heart.  What  do  we  learn  after  the  longest 
and  strictest  search  into  the  economy  of  human 
nature  ?" 

"  Nothing,  my  lord,"  said  Rose,  sorrowfully, 
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"  but  to  find  how  truly  spoke  the  ancient  oracle, 
*  all  is  vanity.'  " 

**  And  '  vexation'  too,  ye  may  add,"  returned 
Evelyn,  *^  as  every  coming  year  teaches  me.  Ah  ! 
kings  were  wiser  in  those  days  than  they  are  now: 
witness  our  discreet  and  laughter-loving  monarch, 
who  follows  the  example  of  Solomon  only  so  fiar 
as  regards  the  indulgent  doctrine  of  polygamy. 
I  'm  glad  to  see  you  smile  so  naturally.  Rose, 
because  I  know  one  half  of  your  sex  would  be  so 
prettily  disconcerted  at  my  remark,  though  they 
might  not  scruple  to  enjoy  a  private  laugh  at  its 
expense." 

"  I  hope,"  returned  Rose,  gravely,  ^^  your 
lordship  does  not  give  me  credit  for  even  an  indi- 
rect extenuation  of  profligacy  ?" 

"  What ! "  repHed  Evelyn,  '^  because  your  fancy 
was  amused  at  the ,  only  point  of  resemblance  1 
could  find  between  Charles  the  foolish  and  Solo- 
mon the  wise  ?  Pooh  !  nonsense.  Rose  ;  you  know 
I  hate  prudery.  Think  you  it  would  have  in- 
creased my  opinion  of  your  modesty  had  you 
shown,  by  an  affectation  of  grave  airs,  that  your 
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prolific  imagination  had  given  a  wider  interpreta- 
tion to  my  accidental  remark,  or  followed  the  stray 
idea  I  had  started  through  all  its  guilty  mean- 
ings ?  No,  indeed,  Rose ;  and  that  is  another  thing 
I  have  to  complain  of  in  society,  and  of  your  sex 
in  particular — one  sees  so  little  of  nature.'* 

**  I  should  have  thought,"  repUed  Rose,  "  that 
the  present  tone  of  manners  amongst  those  of 
your  lordship's  rank  and  condition  did  not  war- 
rant such  a  reproach.  People  say  that  at  court 
the  brazen  age  has  succeeded  the  golden  one ;  and 
every  one  knows  there  is  a  royal  precedent  Uo 
sanction  Nature's  wildest  freaks." 

"  Ah!  but  that  is  not  what  I  want,  either," 
replied  Evelyn,  who  felt  all  that  awkwardness  in 
expressing  himself  which  arises  from  a  mass  of 
crude  and  ill-arranged  ideas.  '■^  I  don't  want  to 
see  nature  in  the  garb  of  licentiousness.  We 
have  enough  of  the  low,  sensual  elements  of 
nature  in  any  village  hamlet.  What  I  complain 
of  is  the  dissolution  of  that  social  bond  which 
ought  to  connect  states  and  societies  together. 
What  a  frigid  air  is  thrown  over  the  intercourse 
between  the   sexes  in  respectable  life  !     There  is 
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nothing  of  heart-flow  or  mutual  expression  of 
good-will.  No  glowing  kindliness  of  feeling  ;  but 
every  body  looks  so  starch  and  solemn,  having 
little  use  for  their  ears,  no  encouragement  to  use 
their  tongues,  and  not  knowing  where  to  put  their 
eyes.  Your  wise  folks  content  themselves  with 
sententious  phrases,  looking  upon  themselves  as 
oracles,  to  be  consulted  only  on  particular  occa- 
sions ;  whilst  your  fools,  with  their  ready-made  lies 
and  cool  impudence,  come  off  with  flying  colours ; 
and  yet  it 's  ten  to  one  but  the  effervescence  of 
the  latter  gives  us  nothing  but  froth,  whilst  the 
laboured  effusions  of  the  former  are  not  worth  the 
pangs  of  parturition.  Now,  confess  honestly,  Rose, 
am  not  I  right  ?" 

"I  feel  all  you  say,  my  lord,"  replied  Rose; 
"  but  then—" 

*'  Another  feminine  '  but,'  Rose :  do  speak  out ; 
you  v^omen  have  always  some  mental  reservations, 
— some  thoughts  kept  in  the  back-ground,  which 
you  want  courage  to  bring  forward:  that  's  one 
of  the  evils  springing  out  of  the  circumlocutory 
form  of  address  so  much  the  fashion  in  what  is 
termed  good  society,  as  the  gay  Earl  of  Roscom- 
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men  says ;  but  I  will  not  tell  you  what  you  may 
not  like  to  hear,  perhaps,  Rose.  Wentworth 
Dillon's  wit  is  often  more  sparkling  than  chaste ; 
and  you  have  all  the  virtues  of  your  sex  without 
any  of  their  sickly  affectations." 

*'  Thank  you,  my  lord,  for  a  compliment  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  my  sex.  I  have  gained  it 
at  too  costly  a  price  not  to  value  it  as  it  deserves." 

**  I  did  not  mean  to  flatter  you  when  I  first 
began  to  speak,"  said  Evelyn,  with  blunt  sin- 
cerity; '*  but,  somehow  or  other,  I  find  a  difficulty 
in  moulding  my  unshaped  thoughts,  and  worels 
come  at  random.  I  believe  it  is  sheer  idleness 
which  makes  me  so  careless  in  expressing  my- 
self; but  perhaps  the  aversion  I  feel  to  any 
regular  classification  of  my  ideas  may  have  arisen 
from  the  dull,  mechanical  way  in  which  I  have 
been  brought  up.  You,  Rose,  are  the  only  person 
to  whom  I  could  unburden  my  feelings  without 
being  hunted  down  in  argument  like  a  wild  beast, 
or  ranked  with  a  set  of  people  whose  minds  and 
morals  are  totally  opposite  to  my  own." 

**  Yet  your  lordship  must  be  aware,"  returned 
Rose,    "  that  these  are   floating   sentiments   and 
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wild  speculations,  injurious   to   those   who  hold 
them,  and  very — '* 

*'  Dangerous  to  be  openly  avowed,"  continued 
Evelyn.  "  I  know  it;  and  therefore  it  may  be  very 
necessary  for  you,  as  a  womrji,  to  keep  your 
opinions  snugly  laid  up  in  a  quiet  corner  :  —  do- 
mestic life  is  your  proper  element,  and  a  retired 
station  your  allotted  sphere.  You  are  older  than 
myself,  Rose ;  yet  your  knowledge  has  been  derived 
through  the  medium  of  books,  which,  in  general, 
give  false  pictures  of  life.  Perhaps  the  time  may 
come,  though  we  may  not  live  to  see  it,  when 
poets  and  painters  will  leave  off  these  artificial 
glosses  and  gaudy  colourings,  for  the  unadorned 
graces  of  nature  and  truth.*' 

*'  Yet  you  do  not  like  the  common  forms  of 
nature,"  replied  Rose. 

*'  No,  not  that  which  is  common  to  vulgar  life 
in  this  country,  because  it  is  not  the  simplest  ex- 
pression of  nature,  but  the  rudest  touch  of  art. 
It  has  all  the  worst  features  of  civilization  without 
its  superinduced  graces.  It  is  a  sort  of  semi- 
barbarism,  infinitely  worse  than  the  savage  state. 
Mankind,  but  partially  under  the  influence  of  arti^ 
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ticial  restraints,  is  what  the  statues  in  the  wilder- 
ness would  be,  disguised  in  modern  drapery. 
Only  think,  Rose,"  said  Evelyn,  laughing  at  the 
sudden  imagery  presented  to  his  mind's  eye — 
'^  do  think  of  Pan  and  his  wife,  and  the  smirking 
urchin  that  wild  girl  Edith  Courtenay  used  to  call 
a  '  saucepan,'  dancing  round  the  old  walnut  trees 
in  petticoats  ! — But  what  say  you  to  a  stroll  this 
morning  ?  My  mother  makes  a  state-prisoner  of 
you." 

'*  I  have  no  objection,"  replied  Rose,  to  whom 
Evelyn's  remarks  were  always  interesting,  from 
their  novelty  and  originality.  **  Stay  here  till  I 
ask  my  lady." 

"  My  lord  comes  before  my  lady,"  said 
Evelyn,  assuming  an  air  of  consequence,  ''  and  I 
will  settle  the  matter  with  my  mother." 

*'  I  will  spare  you  that  trouble,"  said  Rose, 
leaving  the  room,  **  since  gratitude  comes  before 
authority,  in  my  apprehension ;  unless,  indeed," 
added  she,  with  a  caricature  imitation  of  Evelyn's 
important  manner,  **  your  lordship  means  to  ap- 
propriate me  to  yourself." 

*'  Not  I,  believe  me  !"  retorted  the  saucy  lord. 
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"  In  the  first  place,  you  are  too  old  for  me ;  and, 
in  the  next,  you  are  too  wise,  and  too  much  in- 
clined to  the  'pale  cast  of  thought,'  to  suit  me 
as  a  wife.  In  short,  my  dear  little  blushing 
flower,  I  pay  you  the  greatest  possible  compliment 
when  I  wish  you  to  be  transplanted  elsewhere. 
You  are,  in  fact,  too  much  like  me  ;  not  that 
I  am  out  of  conceit  of  myself: — on  the  contrary  ; 
but,  I  should  not  like  a  miniature  painting  of 
my  own  complexion  stuck  at  my  side,  cheek  by 
jowl,  so  that  every  fool  might  say,  '  What  a 
ridiculous  likeness  !'" 

"  I  know  who  would  suit  you  to  a  tittle,"  said 
Rose,  earnestly  looking  at  him,  as  she  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

The  eloquent  blood  rushed  into  Evelyn's  cheek 
in  a  moment,  whilst  his  full  eye  sank  beneath  her 
steadfast  gaze.  '*  Ah  !  Rose,"  said  he,  in  a  sub- 
dued tone,  **  would  to  Heaven  you  could  make 
Bertha  think  the  same  !  But  no,  no  !  it  must  not 
be ;"  and  he  grasped  the  hand  he  had  taken  wifh 
tremulous  agitation. 

**  Wherefore  not?"  exclaimed  Rose  in  surprise  : 
"  every  body  thinks  it  will  be  a  match  in  time ; 
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and    though    you    are    so    young,    time    passes 
swiftly." 

'*  Ah  !  I  see  you  reason  upon  false  premises," 
said  Evelyn,  mournfully.  **  Bertha  does  not  love 
me." 

'*  There  you  are  wrong,"  cried  Rose,  eager  to 
vindicate  her  friend  from  so  heinous  a  charge. 
"  I  know  for  a  certainty  that  she  does,  else  how 
should  you  be  such  good  friends  ?" 

'^  O  !  she  likes  me  very  well  as  a  boy — a  play- 
thing— an  agreeable  relative,"  cried  Evelyn,  pet- 
tishly;  ^' that  is,  she  did;  but  I  have  lost  all  bv 
laying  close  siege  to  her  affections :  fool  that  I 
was  to  set  up  a  claim  of  another  kind  !  Bertha 
love  me !"  said  he,  with  bitterness.  '*  No !  she 
scorns  my  yuuth — my  birth — my  darkened  for- 
tunes !  She  numbers  my  green  years,  but  she 
does  not  note  my  ripened  soul.  She  laughs  at 
my  boyish  fancy,  for  she  cannot  sound  the  depths 
of  a  love  like  mine.  Oh,  Rose  !  that  I  were  ten 
years  older,  or  that  my  years  and  heart  might 
run  an  even  pace  !  But  I  have  no  hope  ! — none — 
none!" 

**  Wait   a  little,   my  lord,"   said   the   tender- 
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hearted  Rose,  ready  to  dissolve  in  sympathetic 
tears;  *^  this  foolish  fancy  of  Bertha's  to  Lionel 
Courtenay  will  soon  wear  away.  Time  will  deve- 
lope  your  character  to  more  advantage,  and  the 
silent  perseverance  of  genuine  affection  may,  in 
the  end,  meet  with  its  reward." 

"  You  are  very  good,  Rose,"  said  Evelyn,  with 
an  air  of  constraint,  **  to  take  this  interest  in  an 
affair,  which  to  you  must  appear  as  perhaps  it 
is  in  reality,  foolish  enough.  How  I  can  bear  to 
speak  of  it  to  any  one  amazes  me  ;  but  I  have 
been  brought  up  chiefly  amongst  women  you 
know,  hitherto,  and  j/om  do  not  fall  into  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  thinking,  which  makes  no  distinction 
in  character  or  feelings.  Sit  down,  dear  Rose, 
and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  have  no  hope,  and 
wherefore  it  is  that  I  feel  this  first  passion  will 
give  the  colouring  to  all  my  future  life.  You 
remember  when  I  first  <  ame  to  the  abbey  ?  I 
remember  it  well.  Rose,  for  you  were  one  of  the 
very  few  persons  I  fancied  when  I  first  came  into 
these  parts.  I  had  peeped  over  your  garden 
hedge  many  times,  and  watched  you  reading  in 
the  yesV  arbour,  or  watering  the  plants,  long  before 
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you  condescended  to  notice  my  awkward  attempts 
at  an  introduction." 

'*  And  how  nicely  you  helped  me  to  water  the 
plants,  after  all !"  said  Rose,  smiling  at  his  unusual 
loquacity. 

"  Ah  !  I  was  a  heedless,  good-for-nothing  saucy 
boy,  and  I  wonder  you  bore  with  my  impertinence  ; 
but  I  always  liked  you,  Rose,  because  you  were 
so  good-natured  ;  and  I  could  never  bear  to  be 
crossed  in  my  life,  nor  ridiculed  either.  I  wish 
my  late  companions  had  been  of  as  harmless  a 
complexion  as  yourself;  but  public  seminaries 
may  well  be  called  hot-beds  of  vice ;  there,  the 
sensual  qualities  of  our  nature  are  alone  called 
into  action,  whilst  the  nobler  faculties  are  nipped 
in  the  bud  by  the  breath  of  ridicule,  or  the  con- 
tagion of  evil  example.  Rose,'^  said  he,  with 
earnestness,  ''if  I  had  a  son, proud,  sensitive,  and 
poor,  I  would  send  him  to  a  public  school,  as  one 
of  the  surest  initiatory  steps  to  the  dissipation  of  a 
college.  Good  heavens!"  said  he,  shuddering  at 
his  own  reflections,  ''  how  much  of  the  old  hard- 
ened sinner  have  I  seen  in  the  stripling  of  sixteen  ! 
and  how  much  of  practical,  cold,  calculating  vice  in 
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the  warm  patrons  of  Roman  virtues  and  Athenian 
eloquence !  I  went  to  college  only  for  the  sake 
of  what  is  called  a  liberal  education  ;  but  it  seems 
strange  to  me,  that  the  propagators  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  should  be  found  amongst  the  disciples 
of  a  mythological  system,  upon  whose  ruins 
Christianity  itself  was  first  reared.  No  wonder 
they  make  so  few  converts  1  But,  as  I  was  saying, 
Rose,  you  know  what  a  queer,  sensitive  child  I 
was  some  years  ago.  Every  thing  seemed  so  new 
to  me  in  this  country.  I  missed  the  companions 
of  my  childhood — the  lakes  and  mountains  and 
wild  dingles  where  I  had  roamed  at  will,  happy 
and  contented  with  my  lot ;  for,  in  early  life, 
io^norance  is  bliss  indeed.  It  is  true,  I  found 
myself  of  more  consequence  here,  and  my  rank 
seemed  a  great  merit  in  the  eyes  of  eveiy  one 
around  me.  Still  this  accession  of  dignity  was  a 
new  want,  of  which  I  had  not  then  become  sen- 
sible. Do  you  remember,  Rose,  what  a  long 
time  it  was  before  you  learnt  to  say,  '  my  lord?**' 

"  1  have  reason  to  remember  it  well,*'  returned 
Miss  Dunmore,  "  for  I  got  many  a  scolding  about 
it." 
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*'  That  was  too  bad,"  said  Evelyn,  laughing  ; 
**  however,  I  liked  to  hear  you  say,  '  my  lord,' 
because  you  used  to  talk  to  me  with  the  conde- 
scending manner  of  a  grown-up  person  to  a  little 
child,  and  my  title  seemed  to  raise  me  in  my 
own  eyes.  Yet  it  was  not  so  at  first.  I  shall 
never  forget  it.  I  was  brought  into  the  great 
hail  on  the  first  rent-day,  as  the  tenants  were 
gulping  down  roast  beef  and  swallowing  whole 
tankards  of  foaming  beer.  They  gaped  and  stared, 
whilst  I  shrank  back  as  fast  as  they  made  ad- 
vances towards  a  better  acquaintance.  My  mother 
brought  me  forwards,  and  then  they  made  such 
queer  faces,  and  bobbed  their  heads,  and  wished 
a  long  life  and  happiness  to  my  lady  and  the 
young  lord,  swigging  off  the  liquor  by  hogsheads, 
in  order  to  prove  their  regard  and  fidelity  to  the 
house  of  La  Fontayne.  When  I  was  placed  upon 
the  table  for  farther  examination,  those  cursed 
gyves  were  upon  my  foot,  for  I  had  sprained  my 
ankle,  and  truly  might  I  say,  *  the  iron  entered 
into  my  soul.'  Well,  they  stared  and  peered  at 
me  as  if  I  had  been  a  raree-show,  praising  me 
as  in  duty  bound.     Then  came  my  acquaintance 
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with  Bertha — you  know  all  about  it.  It  is  but 
latterly  that  I  suspected  my  feelings  were  warmer 
than  those  of  a  brother.  It  may  be,  she  herself  was 
as  ignorant,  or  might  not  be  aware  of  the  flame 
she  was  kindling ;  or  perhaps  was  so  much  taken 
up  with  her  own  gay  prospects,  as  to  have  no 
idea  she  was  scattering  the  seeds  of  misery  around. 
Yet,  I  madly  thought  she  liked  me  as  much  as  I 
did  her." 

'*  And  so  she  would,  my  lord,  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,"  rephed  Rose;  "  a  few 
years  hence  will  make  a  vast  alteration  in  her 
views." 

"  Admirable  logician  !"  said  Evelyn,  laughing, 
with  that  sudden  transition  from  grave  to  gay, 
and  that  quick  sense  of  the  ludicrous  which 
marked  his  character ;  "  what  does  your  sage 
reasoning  go  to  prove,  but  that  certain  effects 
follow  certain  causes  ? — that  is,  in  plain  language, 
they  would  not  have  been  so  if  it  had  happened 
otherwise,  just  as  you  would  have  finished  that 
glorious  sample  of  female  ingenuity  if  I  had  not 
come  into  the  room  at  an  unlucky  moment.  I 
ought  to  beg  pardon  for  interrupting  you ;  only 
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this  I  will  say,  you  will  find  great  difficulty  in 
making  me  believe  that  years  would  ever  increase 
my  influence  over  Bertha's  mind,  if  she  is  so 
insensible  of  what  has  been  passing  in  mine  for 
such  a  length  of  time." 

"  But  you  forget,"  said  Rose,  "  that  unless  you 
had  a  window  in  your  heart,  it  is  not  likely 
she  should  tell  what  was  going  on  there." 

"  Could  not  she  guess?"  cried  he,  testily. 

'*  And  make  as  grievous  a  mistake  as  you 
have  done  about  her  feelings?"  said  Rose.  **  No, 
my  dear  Evelyn,  the  language  of  your  heart  has 
not  been  that  best  adapted  to  youth  and  inex- 
perience. Believe  me,  the  silent  homage  of  the 
bursting  sigh — ^the  mute  eloquence  of  the  tearful 
eye,  has  been  drowned  in  the  incense  of  more 
obtrusive  flattery ; — but  let  the  delusion  pass — 
let  the  delirium  work  itself  off'.  Bertha  has 
good  sense,  a  quick  apprehension  of  wrong ; 
something  will  arise  to  awaken  her  slumbering 
prudence." 

"Never!  never!"  cried  Evelyn,  shaking  his 
head  despondingly.  "  Never,  alas  !  till  the  evil 
is  past  remedy.     Lionel  Courtenay's   faults  will 
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be  mere  specks  in  the  sun,  blemishes  which  serve 
to  set  off  to  more  advantage  the  brilliancy  of  his 
character." 

"  Evelyn,'*  said  Rose,  ^'  where  could  you  pos- 
sibly learn  such  ideas  ?" 

"  O  !  I  am  not  such  a  simpleton  as  you  ima- 
gine, dear.coz,"  returned  he;  **  I  have  spent  some 
weeks  at  the  capital  since  I  left  Norman  Abbey, 
and  learnt  many,  things  by  mingling  with  the  gay 
world ;  one  thing,  in  particular,  I  have  found  out, 
women  are  not  like  the  heroines  of  romance, 
pure — spiritualised — ethereal ;  your  angels  turn 
out  to  be  mere  women  after  all,"  said  he,  bit- 
terly. 

"  Ah  !  how  severe  you  are  upon  us,  my  lord  !" 
said  Rose,  reproachfully  ;  "  but  it  is  our  unhappy 
fate  to  be  punished  for  the  faults  of  others ;  always 
liable  to  be  deceived  in  love,  and  always  open  to 
the  lash  of  disappointed  lovers.  Do  not  let  Ber- 
tha's senseless  blunder  make  you  unjust,  or 
blind  to  all  the  splendid  prospects  before  you. 
With  your  rank,  higli  lineage,  and  superior 
talents,  is  there  one  step  in  ambition's  ladder 
which   you   may   not   reach?    Wherefore  should 
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your  Opening  day  be  clouded,  or  your  fine  mind 
paralysed,  or  your  buoyant  spirits  oppressed  by 
these  gloomy  views  of  life  ?  O  !  my  lord,"  said 
Rose,  with  fervour  and  animation,  "  there  is  much 
good  in  store  for  you,  much  of  triumph  and 
exultation  to  your  friends,  much  of  comfort  and 
hope  to  your  widowed  parent !" 

^'  Ah  !  my  best  friend,"  said  Evelyn,  pressing 
her  hand  to  his  lips,  **  who  would  not  be  cheated 
into  happiness  by  such  a  dear  enthusiast  ?  Have 
you  ever  been  in  love,  Rose  ?" 

The  eyes  of  his  fair  companion  were  cast  dojy^n 
at  this  close  question,  whilst  her  changing  colour 
Showed  that  she  had  not  been  without  a  thought 
on  the  subject. 

*'  I  have  no  confessions  -to  make.,"  she  replied, 
^*  but  what  relate  to  a  state  of  feeling  very  diffe- 
rent from  most  of  my  sex  and  age.  My  character 
and  situation  are  at  variance.  Wherefore,  then, 
should  I  think  of  love,  unless  I  could  embody  my 
high-wrought  sentiments  in  the  coarse  forms 
around  me  ?" — and  a  gentle  sigh  escaped  her 
lips. 

*^  Ma  pauvre  Rose  !"   said    Evelyn,   pitifully. 
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*'  you  speak  too  truly.  There  is  nothing  for  you 
but  a  starvehng  curate,  or  a  village  schoolmaster, 
or  a  travelling  merchant ! — unless  your  charms 
should  make  a  conquest  of  some  fat,  boozy  coun- 
try squire.     You  are  worse  off  than  I  am." 

Both  parties  were  silent  for  a  few  seconds. 
Rose  went  to  prepare  for  her  walk.  On  her  re- 
turn to  the  room  unobserved,  she  found  his  lord- 
ship busily  engaged  at  the  open  writing-desk.  He 
started  at  her  approach,  threw  away  his  writing 
implements,  and  tore  his  composition  into  a  thou- 
sand fragments ;  then  asked  how  his  mother  did, 
and  whether  her  hasty  departure  was  caused  by 
sudden  indisposition. 

"  My  lady  is  not  well,"  repUed  Rose ;  '^  indeed 
she  is  very  far  from  being  in  a  good  state  of 
health." 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what  it  is,'*  cried  Evelyn,  "  she 
is  absolutely  ruled  by  that  old  vixen,  Mistress 
Margery,  who  contrives  to  keep  her  out  of  the 
way  of  us  as  much  as  possible,  that  she  may  have 
the  coast  clear  to  herself." 

"  I  don't  think  that  is  what  makes  her  uneasy," 
replied  Rose  ;  "  because  my  lady  is  not  aware  of 
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her  influence,  and  would  be  offended  if  any  one 
hinted  such  a  thing." 

*'  O!  I  know  it,"  said  Evelyn;  "nevertheless 
she  submits  for  quietness'  sake  to  her  domineering 
ways,  whilst  poor  Mattie,  who  has  lived  in  the 
family  so  long,  is  quite  in  the  back-ground.  How- 
ever, she  shall  not  suffer  for  Mistress  Margery's 
cursed  acts.  I  hate  the  woman.  Retirement  is  a 
bad  thing  for  some  people  ;  they  get  moped  and 
stupified,  so  that  any  busybody  may  get  the 
length  of  their  foot,  and  make  them  the  very 
opposite  to  their  real  characters.  Vice,  being 
impudent  and  obtrusive,  naturally  gets  the  better 
of  virtue,  which  is  modest  and  retiring.  The 
right  order  of  things  is  abolished,  and  the  world 
gets  turned  upside  down."  Rose  laughed  heartily 
at  Evelyn's  virtuous  indignation,  and  he  con- 
tinued : — **  Now,  I  'm  thinking  there  may  be  a 
more  serious  cause  for  my  mother's  low  spirits. 
You  recollect  how  angry  she  used  to  be  when  I 
spent  so  much  of  my  holidays  at  Ravenstede  ?  I 
am  her  only  child,  and  she  always  clung  to  me  as 
her  sole  remaining  comfort.  Now,  such  is  the 
perversity  of  human  nature,  (though  God  knows 
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I  love  my  mother  dearly!)  I  always  like  to  run 
counter  to  the  designs  of  others  !  See  how  I  am 
punished,  Rose,  for  my  undutifulness  !  This  very 
opposition  of  my  mother's  increased  Bertha's  in- 
fluence over  me,  and  she  in  her  turn  has  played 
the  tyrant.  We  might  have  acted  the  Montagues 
and  Capulets  over  again ;  but  the  Juliet  of  our 
days  is  less  constant  to  first  impressions,  and 
better  disposed  to  sympathise  in  the  family  feud. 
Then  again,  the  heads  of  the  family  are  be- 
ginning to  relent,  and  reject  disdainfully  the 
overtures  of  the  County  Paris.  Prodigality  is  a 
more  crying  sin  in  the  eyes  of  Bertha's  mother 
than  murder  of  the  last  generation  ;  and  as  to  the 
lady  abbess  of  Norman  Abbey,  Bertha's  gentleness 
and  affection  have  wrought  a  sudden  revolution 
in  her  favour.  She  now  be2:ins  to  feel  as  anxious 
for  a  re-union  betwixt  the  two  families,  as  ever 
she  did  to  the  contrary.  Her  own  privations  also, 
and  my  numerous  mortifications  in  setting  out 
upon  the  world,  have  taught  her  the  value  of 
wealth;  though,  to  do  her  justice,  she  is  not 
infected  with  the  besettinii;  sin  of  advancins; 
years.     At  all   events,  she   knows   me   too   well 
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ever  to  hope  that  I  shall  contentedly  wear  golden 
fetters  to  please  any  one ;  therefore  she  is 
more  satisfied  that  my  choice  should  fall  where 
inclination  and  interest  are  united.  But,  as  I 
said  before,  there  is  a  singular  fatality  in  my 
case,  worse  than  that  of  Romeo  ;  for  the  obstacle 
lies  in  the  way  of  the  fair  Juliet,  who,  like  all 
the  rest  of  her  capricious  sex,  despises  that  which 
is  easy  of  attainment." 

Whether  it  was  that  Miss  Dunmore  was  taken 
by  surprise  at  this  confession  from  the  lips  of  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  or  whether  she  found  herself 
at  a  loss  for  a  proper  reply,  is  unknown ;  but  a 
dead  silence  of  some  minutes  ensued,  till  the 
branching  of  the  road  in  several  directions  left 
them  uncertain  which  way  to  proceed. 

"  Let  us  go  down  this  green  lane,''  said  Rose ; 
'^  it  is  more  out  of  the  sun,  and  will  bring  us  out 
at  the  farther  side  of  the  lake." 

They  had  nearly  reached  the  end  of  the  long 
lane,  when  Evelyn  cried,  "  Hark  !  Rose,  don't 
you  hear  the  bell  again,  with  its  dull,  leaden 
peal,  loading  the  air  with  an  oppressive  weight? 
How  close  it  feels ! — there  is  thunder  abroad,' 
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said  he,  looking  round  at  a  dark  mass  of  vapours 
crowding  together  over  the  blue  firmament. 
''  What  an  ominous  silence  !  one  hears  nothing 
but  that  fitful  peal,  and  the  low  rustling  of  the 
startled  birds,  hiding  themselves  in  the  thicket. 
Let  us  hasten  home  ;  you  will  be  drenched  in  the 
coming  storm." 

At  this  moment  old  Peter  crossed  their  path. 
He  was  hobbling  away  as  fast  as  he  could ; 
but,  observing  Evelyn  and  Rose,  the  old  man 
paused,  as  from  instinctive  reverence,  and  un- 
covered his  grey  hairs  with  a  respectful  obei- 
sance. 

*'  What  is  the  meanino^  of  that  bell  ?"  said  Lord 
Fontayne.    '^  Who  is  dead  in  the  village  ?" 

"Ah!  your  honour;  doesn't  your  lordship 
know  ?"  said  Peter,  answering  one  question  by 
another.  "  Sure  an'  sartain  it 's  the  minister, 
an'  loth  am  I  to  tell  it ;  but  it 's  news  that  must 
travel  the  country  round.  Such  a  loss  as  he  was 
will  not  be  made  up  in  a  hurry;  though  '  the 
Lord  gave,  an'  the  Lord  taketh  away,' "  added  he, 
submissively. 

"  Rose,"  said  Evelyn,  turning  to  his  companion. 
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"  I  am  sorry  I  never  heard  of  this  before  we  came 
out.  The  curate  was  a  good  man,  and  my  tutor. 
Moreover,  I  know  my  mother  respects  him  much, 
not  only  on  account  of  his  worth,  but  because  he 
rendered  some  essential  services  to  our  family  in 
former  times.'* 

"  The  ould  lord,  my  much  respected  master," 
said  Peter,  "  had  a  great  esteem  for  his  reverence, 
an'  my  lady  often  sent  him  handsome  presents ; 
but  she  was  ower  taken  up  with  her  own  affairs, 
an'  the  minister  coveted  not  worldly  goods,  having 
a  more  abiding  substance  in  heaven.     He  might 
have  been  gotten  on  in  the  church  if  he  'd  minded 
the  main  chance    more,  as  folks    say ;    but   he 
thought  of  nothing  but  giving  meat  to  the  hungry 
an'  clothing  to  the  naked.     Moreover,  he  fed  them 
with  that  bread  of  life  which  came  down  from 
heaven." 

"  Has  he  been  ill  long?"  inquired  Evelyn, 
anxiously. 

"  Not  more  than  a  week,"  was  old  Peter's 
answer.  "  A  raging  fever  took  him  off  amidst  all 
his  usefulness ;  but,  howsomever,  his  time  was 
come,  an'  he  was  ripe  for  glory,  seeing  that  he 
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spared  neither  time   nor  labour  in  the  work   of 
souls,  '  being  in  season  an'  out  of  season.' " 

Evelyn  was  not  so  well  versed  in  Scriptural 
phraseology  as  to  enter  into  the  full  meaning  of 
Peter's  discourse-  However,  there  was  something 
in  the  manner  of  the  old  man,  as  he  dwelt  upon 
the  blessedness  of  the  righteous,  shaking  his  sil- 
very locks  to  assist  his  imperfect  utterance,  at 
•once  natural  and  affecting. 

'*  Where  have  you  been  to?"  inquired  Lord 
Fontayne. 

''  I  have  just  crawled  up  to  the  churchyard," 
said  he,  *'  to  mind  the  spot  where  they  are  going 
to  lay  him.  Ah  !  httle  did  I  think  but  he  would 
have  seen  the  green  sods  laid  upon  me;  but 
God's  will  be  done ! — an'  we  must  all  await  his 
bidding." 

*'  Do  you  wish  to  die,  then  ?"  asked  Evelyn. 

"  An'  what  for  should  I  wish  to  live,  think  ye, 
my  lord  ?"  replied  Peter.  ^*  I  have  neither  lands 
nor  heritage,  nor  gold,  nor  fruit  o'  my  body  to 
part  wi' ;  an'  as  to  my  sins,  I  trust  they  are  par- 
doned— to  me,  'to  die  is  gain.'" 
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**  And  what  do  you  mean  to  gain?'*  inquired 
Evelyn. 

'*  Gain !"  retorted  old  Peter,  with  an  incre- 
dulous look,  as  if  his  senses  had  deceived  him ; 
then  adding  to  himself,  ^'  Ah  !  youth  is  full  o' 
vanity;  when  the  sun  shines  in  the  morning 
o'  man's  power,  the  arm  o'  flesh  is  strong.  Wait 
a  little,  my  lord,"  said  he,  raising  his  voice, 
*'  till  the  evil  days  come,  in  the  which  ye  shall 
say,  *  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them.'  Ye  '11  not 
talk  o'  this  light  fashion  then,  nor  slight  the 
warning  voice  when  it  's  backed  by  wrinkles  an' 
grey  hairs.  *  But  ye  should  remember  your 
Creator  in  the  days  of  your  youth,'  for  there  ^s 
many  an  unripen'd  flow'r  laid  in  the  cold  grave, 
that  had  never  felt  the  touch  o'  sorrow  till  Death 
came  with  his  reaping-hook.  So  the  young  may 
look  to  't  as  well  as  the  old ;"  and  with  these 
words  the  old  man  passed  on. 

'*  Rose,"  said  Evelyn,  as  he  returned  Peter's 
respectful  salutation,  **  I  would  give  a  good  deal 
for  that  man's  lively  faith  ;  but  to  believe  is  not 
in  one's  own  power,  and  I  respect  every  one  who 
acts  conscientiously.     At  present,  I  see  through 
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a  glass  darkly,  and  my  mind  is  a  perfect  chaos. 
A  thousand  wild  projects  spring  up  in  my  mind, 
chasing  each  other  like  tumultuous  waves.  Some- 
times I  wish  I  had  always  remained  buried  in 
Highland  caves  and  cooled  by  Scotch  mists,  with- 
out this  glittering  curse  of  an  empty  title.  Then 
the  blood  of  the  Fontaynes  mingling  with  that 
of  the  Macdonalds,  swells  through  my  veins, 
urging  me  to  add  fresh  triumphs  and  honours  to 
a  noble  ancestry.  After  all,  Rose,  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  sprung  of  a  gallant  and  ennobled 
line.  Good  blood  seems  to  stir  up  generous 
thoughts  and  high-born  resolutions  :  let  those 
only  despise  noble  birth  who  have  sprung  from 
the  dregs  of  the  people." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Rose,  *'  the  most  ancient 
family  can  only  trace  its  ancestry  to  a  compara- 
tively recent  date." 

*'  In  those  rude  and  barbarous  ages,  in  which 
it  may  be  truly  said,  '  might  overcame  right  ;* 
in  a  state  where  power  and  wealth  were  wrested 
by  brutal  force,  (accident  alone  creating  distinc- 
tion of  rank,)  upon  what  slender  materials  must 
such   precedency   have    been  originally  formed  ! 
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Our  English  nobility  have  less  to  boast  of  in  that 
respect  than  many  nations  we  call  barbarous. 
Witness  Hindostan,  with  its  horde  of  castes,  handed 
down  from  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  pure  and 
uncontested." 

*'  Besides  the  Chinese  and  the  Americans,'* 
said  Evelyn,  laughing,  *'  who  have  longer  chro- 
nologies, if  possible,  and  finer-spun  genealogical 
traditions;  but,  by  the  bye,  I  should  beg 
your  pardon.  Rose,  for  abolishing  the  aristocracy.'* 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  friend,"  said  Rose,  with  affec- 
tionate warmth,  "  let  neither  of  us  pride  our-* 
selves  upon  an  accidental  circumstance.  I,  frqgi 
my  obscurity,  have  little  temptation  to  do  so  ;  but 
you,  as  the  immediate  representative  of  an  ancient 
house,  may  perhaps  attach  more  importance  to 
your  descent  than  it  deserves.  Fortune  plays 
strange  freaks  in  the  world,  lifting  up  one  and 
putting  down  another:  indeed,  Evelyn,"  added 
she,  *'  I  know  not  why  people  should  pride 
themselves  upon  hereditary  distinctions,  however 
honourably  earned,  unless  they  could  be  certain 
of  inheriting  those  virtues  which  first  procured 
them." 
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"  Very  good  and  well  spoken,  sage  moralist," 
exclaimed    Lord   Fontayne.     *'  I  believe  I  must, 
perforce,    lower  my  aristocratical  banners  before 
your  masked  battery,  particularly  as  the  virtues 
of  our  family  are  rather  of  a  doubtful  complexion, 
and  could  better  stand  the  fire  of  a  cannon  than 
the  crucible  of  such  a  skilful  alchymist  as  you 
have  proved   yourself  to  be.     Rose,"    said    he, 
after  a  pause,    ^*  that   old    man  reminds  me   of 
Scotland  ;    the  manners  of   its  peasantry  are  so 
much  more  simple  and  patriarchal  than  ours.     I 
was  but  a  child  when  we  lived  at  Castle  Invercald, 
but  I  recollect  many  things  now,  which  convey 
to  me  the  impression  that  the  Scotch  have  a  deal 
of  good  feeling  and  true  piety ;  the  former  makes 
them  exemplary  in  their  moral  conduct,  and  the 
latter    enables    them    to    bear    calamities    with 
resignation,    as    the    dispensations  of    unerring 
Wisdom." 

Rose  looked  at  the  fine  countenance  of  the 
speaker,  the  harsher  points  of  which  were  softened 
by  the  touch  of  sensibiUty.  *^  His  mother," 
thought  she,  '*  need  not  fear  for  him ;  he  has  the 
germ  of  right  feeling  about  him." 
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I  dare  say  you  have  heard,"  continued  Evelyn, 
"  how  profuse  the  Scotch  are  at  their  funerals, 
SO  different  from  their  usual  frugal  habits  ? 
Strange,  that  they  should  waste  that  upon  the 
dead,  which  they  refuse  to  the  living  !  I  remember 
them  bringing  the  laird  o'  Glenorchie  across  the 
Highlands  to  be  buried  the  Christmas  before  we 
came  to  England.  The  winter  had  been  dread- 
fully severe,  and  all  the  neighbourhood  were  hard 
at  work  with  pick-axes  and  shovels  to  cut  a  pass 
over  Ben  Nevis.  The  wild  strains  of  the  coro- 
nach, echoed  from  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and 
mixed  with  the  screams  of  the  water-fowl,  as  they 
flapped  their  heavy  pinions  in  alarm  at  this 
unwonted  invasion,  seem  to  ring  in  my  ears 
at  this  moment.  Hark !  'tis  thunder,"  said 
Evelyn. 

"  Ah  !  my  lord,"  returned  Rose,  shrinking  from 
the  quick  flashes  of  lightning  which  shot  before 
her  eyes,  accompanied  by  the  pattering  drops  of 
rain  bursting  from  the  surcharged  clouds,  and 
awed  by  the  solemnity  of  a  scene,  which,  even  in 
its  mildest  aspect,  never  fails  to  convey  sublime 
impressions  to  the  mind, — "  how  do  the   works 
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of  nature  rebuke  mankind  for  their  senseless  and 
absurd  pretensions,  when  one  stroke  of  His  thun- 
derbolt could  level  ub  to  the  same  condition  with 
him,  upon  whose  cold  remains  this  sentence 
will  soon  be  passed,  *  ashes  to  ashes,  and  dust  to 
dust!'" 

The  rain  now  began  to  descend  in  torrents, 
leaving  the  travellers  no  other  resource  than  to 
wait  under  the  hedge  quietly,  and  receive  the 
thick  drops  which  oozed  through  the  branches  of 
an  ash  plantation,  or  to  bear  the  full  brunt  of 
the  shower  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  secure 
a  permanent  shelter.  Rose,  who  was  constitu- 
tionally timorous,  moved  for  the  former  plan  ;  but 
Evelyn,  whose  natural  impatience  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  passive  endurance,  was  for  making 
their  way  homewards  as  fast  as  possible.  *'  We 
shall  have  a  thorough  soaking  to  be  sure,"  said 
he,  "  but  then,  we  shall  be  at  our  journey's  end, 
and  have  done  with  it.  Dry  clothes  and  some  of 
Mistress  Margery's  messifications  will  set  you  to 
rights.  Rose ;  and  as  to  myself,  I  had  rather  have 
a  plunge  into  the  lake  the  coldest  day  in  winter, 
than  stand  like  a  fool  to  be  rained  on  through  a 
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green  sieve."  So  saying,  the  young  lord  took 
Rose  under  his  wing,  and  partly  by  coaxing,  and 
partly  by  representations  of  the  great  danger  of 
remaining  in  her  present  situation,  persuaded  her 
to  make  the  experiment,  which  soon  ended  in 
their  safe  arrival  at  the  priory.  Here  they  were 
greeted  by  numberless  officious  inquiries,  such 
as,  "  Ah  !  my  lord,  your  clothes  are  wringing 
wet ;  what  would  my  lady  do  if  you  were  to  catch 
your  death  of  cold  V* 

'*  My  dear  young  leddy,"  said  Mattie  to  Rose, 
'*  ye  suldna  hae  ventured  sae  far;  but  we  maun 
get  thee  dry  claithes,  and  a  drap  o'  Margery's 
waters  to  keep  the  cauld  out,  and  ye  '11  may  be 
no  the  waur  o'  it." 

All  hands  were  at  work  in  a  moment — ward- 
robes were  searched — fires  blazed  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  and  Rose,  suffocated  with  heat,  and  drenched 
with  cordials,  was  obliged  at  length  to  desire  her 
kind  persecutors  to  cease  their  well-meaning  at- 
tentions. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Dearly  bought,  the  hidden  treasure 

Finer  feelings  can  bestow  ; 
Chords  that  vibrate  sweetest  pleasure 

Thrill  ihe  deepest  notes  of  woe. 

Burns. 

Hearts,  that  like  the  needle  true, 

Turn  at  the  touch  of  bliss  or  woe, 
And  turning — tremble  too. 

Ode  to  Indiffeuence. 

Rose  felt  unwilling  to  leave  her  friend  at  this 
particular  season,  as  Evelyn  had  expressed  his 
intention  of  taking  a  tour  through  Switzerland 
with  a  college  friend ;  but  the  invitation  of  Miss 
Courtenay  was  of  too  urgent  a  nature  to  be  dis- 
regarded. Accordingly,  the  following  morning 
saw  her  seated  in  the  antique  vehicle  which  Lady 
Grace  had,  with  her  usual  consideration,  ordered 
for  her  accommodation. 

*•  Good-by,  Rose/'    said  Evelyn,  as  he  came 
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to  the  carriage-door;  "and  rattle  back  to  the 
abbey  as  soon  as  you  have  settled  all  the  bride's 
paraphernalia,  and  numbered  a  suitable  proportion 
of  bridal  favours.  Don't  stumble  over  a  sinsfle 
rule  in  the  grand  code  of  etiquette,  nor  blunder 
out  an  unfashionable  sentiment  in  the  ardour  of 
your  enthusiasm.  Give  the  tongues  of  others 
fair  play,  but  keep  yours  in  your  head.  See 
nothing  but  what  is  brave,  ^nanly,  generous, 
handsome,  and  so  forth,  in  the  bridegroom  elect  ; 
(he  '11  have  your  opinion  in  the  course  of  time ;) 
pay  all  courtly  reverence  to  smooth-lipp'd  flatter)^ 
but  trust  not  the  *  airy  nothings  of  a  flippant 
tongue.'  By  these  means  you  will  secure  a  civil 
curtsey  and  ready-made  patronising  smile  from 
Lady  Rachel  on  all  occasions  ;  and  may  be — 
(now  don't  look  sad,  Rose  !) — I  feel  almost  certain 
you  will  have  a  letter  or  two  during  the  course 
of  the  year  from  her  fair  daughter,  if  not  for  auld 
lang  syne,  at  least  for  the  sake  of  what  your  sex 
value  most — consistency  !" 

'*  Fie,  my  lord!"  cried  Rose,  *' so  young  and 
such  a  Diogenes  !  Edith  is  exactly  the  reverse 
of  what  you  describe — so  open,  frank,  and 
generous." 
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"  So  she  has  appeared  hitherto/'  said  he,  drily ; 
"  but  may  not  a  change  come  o'er  the  spirit  of 
her  mind  ?  Philosophers  attribute  strange  in- 
fluences to  the  love-inspiring  deity;  they  say 
he  makes  fools  wise,  and  wise  men  act  like  fools 
— enfeebles  the  brave,  and  nerves  the  coward — 
awakens  the  drowsy  energies  of  some,  and  blunts 
the  sensibilities  of  others." 

^*  Dear  Evelyr,,"  said  Rose,  taking  his  hand, 
''  say  no  more — I  have  faith  enough  in  its  trans- 
forming powers,  and  only  wish  its  operations  were 
of  a  more  beneficent  character." 

"  Would  you  have  me  as  credulous  as  your- 
self?" replied  he,  smiling  sarcastically ;  '*  I  tell 
you,  I  would  not  trust  your  fickle  sex  as  far  as  I 
could  blow  them !" 

*'  O  !  then,"  retorted  Rose,  '*  we  will  leave 
you  to  your  favourite  sylphs  and  fairies,  those 
aerial  beings  whom  you  may  whifF  away  at  your 
pleasure.  We  tangible  mortals,  incased  in  du- 
rance vile,  must  still  endure  the  blast  of  vour  re- 
vengeful  wrath,  and  do  penance  for  the  sins  of 
each  other.  In  vain  may  we  tragically  exclaim, 
'  O  that  this  too  solid  flesh  would  melt !'  " 

''  Very   prettily  acted,   my  dear   Rose,"   said 
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Evelyn  ;  '*  after  all,  there  is  nothing  like  anima- 
tion in  your  sex  ;  now,  who  would  recognise  in  the 
gay,  witty  intelligence  of  this  moment  the  satellite 
of  Norman  Abbey,  who  performs  her  diurnal  course 
round  the  presiding  luminary  with  dull  and  uniform 
regularity?" 

*'  O  !  I  merely  stept  out  of  my  way  to  direct  a 
wandering  star  in  my  vicinity.  I  shall  soon  sink 
into  my  original  insignificance." 

"  Well,  adieu,  my  dear  kinswoman,"  said  Eve- 
lyn, kissing  his  hand  as  he  moved  away,  **  may 
you  never  be  led  astray  by  a  wandering  star  !" 

Rose  caught  at  his  last  words.  "  I  wish," 
thought  she,  as  she  settled  herself  snugly  in  the 
middle  of  the  carriage,  leaving  the  windows  open 
to  admit  the  fresh  air,  purified  from  noxious  va- 
pours by  the  preceding  storm  ;  ^*  I  wish  people 
would  not  be  so  ready  to  prophesy  disagreeable 
things.  It  certainly  is  very  foolish  ;  yet  the 
random  speech  of  yon  wayward  youth  annoys 
me." 

Miss  Dunmore  belonged  to  that  class  of  un- 
fortunates usually  termed  self-tormentors.  It  is 
the  cruel  fate  of  these  persons  to  suffer  all  the 
positive  evils  of  an  excited  iniagination,  and  ex- 
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tremely  sensitive  nature,  without  any  possibility 
of  exciting  sympathy  from  those  around  them,  or 
any  chance  of  escaping  from  the  active  volitions 
of  thought.  A  retired  life,  a  long  course  of  seden- 
tary employments,  and  a  contemplative  turn  of 
character,  had  induced  a  sort  of  mysticism  of  cha- 
racter, inclining  her  to  pursuits  and  habits  foreign 
to  the  generality  of  females  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  whose  faculties  were  supposed  limited  to 
the  acquirement  of  domestic  arts,  now  grown  ob- 
solete, or  under  the  direction  of  inferior  agents. 
But  Rose,  though  tremblingly  alive  to  painful 
impressions,  possessed  a  mental  hardihood,  which 
soared  above  the  physical  weakness  of  her  nature  ; 
like  the  timid  bird,  who,  stunned  to  the  ground  by 
the  shot  of  the  fowler,  gradually  revives,  and 
feeling  its  vital  powers  unhurt,  again  unfurls  its 
quivering  wings,  smooths  its  ruffled  plumage,  and, 
fearless  of  past  dangers,  ventures  to  explore  the 
trackless  heavens ! 

Shaking  off  all  melancholy  presages,  she  fell  into 
a  long  reverie  respecting  Lord  Fontayne,  the  sin- 
gular developement  of  whose  character  was  an 
enigma  at  once  interesting  and  perplexing.  **  So 
young,"  thought  Rose,  *'  and  with  such  precocity 
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of  feeling  !  nay  more,  such  maturity  of  judg- 
ment in  points  which  one  generally  submits  to  the 
touchstone  of  experience  !  What  will  not  riper 
years  produce  ? — The  soil  is  rich,  the  seed  scat- 
tered in  abundance  ;  but  where  is  the  skilful  and 
industrious  hand  of  the  husbandman  to  make  it 
bring  forth  its  fruit  in  due  season  ?  Alas !  poor 
Evelyn  !  there  is  but  one  hand  to  perform  this 
needful,  yet  glorious  task,  and  that  one  is  enfee- 
bled by  disease,  paralysed  by  sorrow,  and  unequal 
to  the  discharge  of  an  office  at  once  delicate  and 
adventurous !"  ' 

Rose  pursued  the  reflections  excited  by  her 
recent  conversation  with  Lord  Fontayne,  till  the 
carriage  attained  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  rich 
in  all  the  luxuriance  of  summer's  glowing  verdure. 
The  warm  showers  of  the  preceding  day  had  re- 
freshed the  withered  herbage,  and  the  fertile 
valley  returned  the  grateful  libation  in  a  fresher 
mantle  of  green. 

The  demesne  of  Sir  Justinian  Courtenay  was 
enclosed  by  a  wide  amphitheatre  of  hills,  covered 
with  flourishing  plantations,  overlooking  venera- 
ble oaks,  on  whose  gigantic  trunks  no  other  in- 
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cisioiis  appeared  than  certain  rude  figures  ori- 
ginally carved  upon  the  peeling  bark,  desig- 
nating their  age  and  quality.  These  marks  had 
become  illegible  in  course  of  time,  being  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  gaping  interstices.  Happily  for 
the  owner,  whose  family  was  allied  to  some  of 
the  principal  leaders  of  the  commonwealth,  his 
estate  had  not  suffered  those  devastations  which 
had  left  the  property  of  his  neighbours  at  the 
mercy  of  the  republican  government.  No  con- 
tribution had  been  levied  upon  his  valuable  forest 
timber,  nor  had  the  strokes  of  the  ruthless  axe 
been  echoed  for  centuries  through  his  finely 
wooded  parks. 

•*  How  often,"  thought  Rose,  as  she  silently 
enjoyed  the  well-cultivated  landscape,  **  have  I 
scrambled  up  those  steep  banks  to  gather  fresh 
violets,  stumbling  at  every  step  through  the  tan- 
gled roots  !  There  is  the  beautiful  winding  path 
Lady  Rachel  laid  out  with  so  much  taste ;  but  it 
does  not  look  so  trim  and  neat  as  formerly ;  the 
violets  are  all  over,  and  there  are  no  tribes  of  busy 
prattling  children  spread  over  the  hill- side  with 
their  rosy-faced  attendants,  tying  up  fragrant  nose- 
gays as  they  rested  themselves  on  the  bank." 
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In  fact,  Lady  Rachel  Courtenay  was  just  now 
engaged  in  pursuits  of  a  more  agitating  nature 
than  the  quiet  rural  occupation  of  gardening  ;  and 
the  termination  of  the  violet  season  had  left  the 
deer  unmolested  possession  of  their  invaded 
territories.  On  the  utmost  verge  of  the  steep 
ascent  Rose  espied  a  herd  of  them,  with  their 
branching  antlers  peeping  through  the  under- 
wood as  they  reposed  indolently  upon  the  turfy 
mound.  At  the  approach  of  the  carriage,  they 
started,  put  themselves  in  a  defensive  attitude, 
and  after  gazing  around,  with  an  air  of  wild  sup- 
prise  and  cautious  timidity,  the  foremost  of  the 
group  advanced  with  measured  step,  and  sha- 
king his  proud  antlers,  as  if  in  scorn,  rushed 
down  a  sloping  path  in  a  transverse  direction, 
followed  by  the  whole  herd  in  tumultuous  move- 
ment. 

A  large  iron  gate  brought  Rose  to  a  shrubbery 
adjoining  the  house.  Here  a  full  choir  of  noisy 
songsters  almost  deafened  her  with  their  varied 
harmonies,  whilst  the  luscious  fragrance  of  the 
pale  seringo  and  the  flowering  shrubs  became 
stifling  and  oppressive    in  their  odorous  exhala- 
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tions.  The  open  lawn  gave  her  a  full  view  of 
the  house.  It  was  a  larLre  buildinfr,  desioned 
after  the  model  of  the  ancient  Roman  villa,  com- 
bining, as  was  no  unfrequent  custom  in  that  age, 
all  the  inconveniences  of  ancient,  with  the  w  orst 
features  of  modern  architecture.  Rose  almost 
sighed  for  her  own  simple  unostentatious  dwell- 
ing as  the  vehicle  stopped  beneath  the  carved 
pillars  of  the  wide  portico,  and  the  heavy  peal  of 
the  ponderous  knocker  was  answered  by  several 
footmen  in  rich  liveries,  with  dubious  looks,  in 
which  an  habitual  air  of  constrained  civility  was 
mixed  with  all  the  insolent  importance  of  the 
pampered  menial.  The  only  person  whose  man- 
ners were  at  all  consonant  with  her  feelings,  was 
the  housekeeper,  a  dignified-looking  matron,  who 
advanced  to  meet  her  with  the  kindness  of  a 
friend,  mingled  with  the  respectful  attentions  of 
an  inferior.  She  had  scarcely  time  to  utter,  "  Our 
young  lady  has  been  on  the  look-out  for  you  all 
the  morning,  madam,"  before  a  light  step  down 
the  grand  staircase  announced  Edith,  who,  seiz- 
ing hold  of  Rose  by  the  arm,  led  her  away  to  her 
own  room.     When  they  were  seated,  Edith  be- 
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gan  to  entertain  her  friend  with  a  history  of  every 
minute  incident  which  had  occurred  since  her  last 
letter;  and  as  I   feel  it   impossible   by  any   de- 
scription whatsoever,  to  convey  a  suitable  idea  of 
Miss  Courtenay's  rhetorical  powers,   I  shall  for- 
bear detailing  a  conversation,  which  may  savour 
too  much    of  boarding-school   confessions    when 
viewed  in  the  abstract.     *'  Edith,"   as  Rose  her- 
self used  to  observe,  ''  has  the  most  astonishing 
way    of  talking  I  ever  heard.     She   has  riveted 
my  attention,  and  exercised  my  listening  powers 
for  hours  together,  without  my  being  able  to  toll 
why  or  wherefore,  for  the  subjects  of  her  conver- 
sations were  in  general  common-place,  and  some- 
times frivolous.     Nevertheless,  she  has  contrived 
to  dress  them  off  with  so  much  extraneous  matter, 
and  has  decorated  them  so  ingeniously  out  of  the 
threads  and  patches  of  her  own  imagination,  that 
I  am  compelled  perforce  to  admire   them.     But 
what  is  really   provoking,  she  works  off  her  own 
feelings  by  talking  about  them ;  so  that  frequently, 
when  I   have  been  ready  to  betray  those  which 
she  herself  has  started,  I  have  found  myself  re- 
proved by   the  steady   powers   of  self-command 
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suddenly  assumed  by  Edith,  and  my  sympathy 
thrown  back  upon  myself." 

The  tete  a  tele  of  the  friends  was  broken  up 
by  the  sound  of  the  dinner-gong.     Rose  started. 

''  What  is  the  matter  V  asked  Edith.  '^  O  !  I 
forget,  you  are  not  dressed  yet." 

"  Nor  you  either,"  said  Rose. 

"  O  !  I  shall  do  very  well  as  I  am,"  returned 
Edith  ;  "  but  as  to  you,  it  is  necessary  that  you 
pay  your  devotions  to  the  toilet,  as  the  Count  de 
Villeneuve  is  already  prepared  to  fall  in  love  with 
the  treasures  of  your  mind,  and  I  should  not 
wish  the  casket  to  look  inferior  to  the  gem. 
Markham  shall  attend  you.  Now,  what  bright 
thought  has  seized  you  ?" 

**  Dear  Edith,"  said  Rose,  '*  I  am  only  amused 
at  your  matronly  indifference  to  the  adornment  of 
your  person,  and  such  like  matters,  which  used  for- 
merly to  engross  no  small  share  of  your  attention." 

**  But  I  have  been  thinking,  Rose,  how  ex- 
tremely foolish  it  is  to  waste  so  much  valuable 
time  in  such  frivolous  affairs  as  the  shape  of  a 
cap,  or  the  sit  of  a  boddice,"  returned  Edith, 
gravely.     *' Laughing  still,  Rose?"  said  she,  half 
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offended.    **  I  cannot  see  any  thing  so  very  ridi- 
culous in  leavino;  off  bad  habits !" 

*'  Nor  I  either,  dear  Edith,"  said  her  affection- 
ate friend,  putting  her  arm  round  her  neck  ;  "only 
it  is  a  puzzle  to  me  how  Love,  whom  the  poets 
feign  to  be  bUnd,  should  have  such  power  to  en- 
lighten others." 

**  Well,  let  us  try  its  magic  upon  yourself, 
Rose,"  said  Edith,  leading  the  way  down  stairs. 

When  the  two  ladies  joined  the  dinner-party, 
they  only  found  Lady  Rachel  and  the  count,  who 
were  so  much  engaged  in  some  spirited  discussion, 
as  to  overlook  their  entrance  at  a  side-door. 
Edith  beckoned  her  friend  to  be  silent.  The  con- 
cluding part  of  the  count's  reply  to  an  observation 
of  Lady  Rachel,  alone  reached  the  ears  of  Rose, 
whose  attention  was  immediately  arrested  by  the 
liquid  tones  of  a  deep  mellow  voice,  and  her  in 
terest  iu  the  speaker  aroused  by  the  peculiar 
elegance  of  his  language,  and  the  depth  of  in 
tellect  betrayed  by  his  short,  but  energetic  reply. 
A  slight  cough  from  Edith  startled  the  count. 

*'  Mon  Dieu  !"  said  he,  turning  round  upon  the 
fair  intruders. 
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Lady  Rachel  advanced  to  greet  her  daughter's 
friend  with  much  cordiahty,  introducing  her  at 
the  same  time  to  the  count,  in  a  speech  of  some 
length  and  importance. 

**  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  she,  with  vivacity, 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  you  a  lady, 
who  will  give  you  a  better  specimen  of  my  coun- 
trywomen than  any  thing  I  can  say  in  their  de- 
fence; (Miss  Dunmore  is  uue  Anglaise  parfaite — ) 
and  you,  my  dear  Rose,  will  find  in  the  Count  de 
Villeneuve  a  more  formidable  opponent  in  an 
argumentative  debate  than  any  of  the  numerous 
literary  and  scientific  gentry  who  do  Sir  Justi- 
nian and  myself  the  honour  of  eating  roast  beef 
and  plum-pudding  after  the  laborious  duties  of 
the  chase." 

The  count's  reply  to  this  piece  of  satirical  ora- 
tory was  characterised  by  all  the  gallantry  and 
animation  usually  ascribed  to  his  polite  nation ; 
whilst  Rose,  from  a  mixture  of  native  timidity 
and  quickness  of  feehng,  remained  silent  and 
embarrassed  by  his  exaggerated  style  of  com- 
pliment. The  party  was  now  joined  by  Sir  Jus- 
tinian and  several  neighbouring  sportsmen,  who. 
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after  bluntly  saluting  the  ladies,  entered  into  a 
loud  and  unanimous  complaint  of  their  ill  success. 
The  count,  to  whom  they  appealed  for  sympathy, 
smiled  at  the  serious  tokens  of  distress  visible  in 
the  countenances  of  the  weather-proof  Nimrods, 
avowed  himself  more  frequently  a  spectator  than 
an  active  partaker  of  field-sports,  and  gave  such 
evident  proofs  of  his  ignorance  on  points  of  tech- 
nical skill  as  impressed  them  with  a  thorough 
contempt  of  his  character.  Lionel  made  his  ap- 
pearance  last,  and  paid    his  compliments  to  all 

with  aa  air  of  ready  discrimination  and  easy  con- 

• 
fidence,  which   made   his   mother    some  amends 

for  the  task  of  arranging  and  uniting  the  ill-as- 
sorted guests.  The  count  took  his  seat  at  the 
dinner-table  by  the  side  of  Rose,  and  appeared 
desirous  of  engaging  her  in  conversation ;  but, 
whether  from  the  previous  remark  of  Edith,  or 
the  overpowering  eloquence  of  the  count,  little  of 
her  real  character  and  opinions  was  elicited  du- 
ring the  intervals  of  eating  and  drinking.  She 
was  silent  and  constrained  ;  and  though  perfectly 
simple  and  natural  in  her  feelings,  the  reverse  was 
visible    in    her   manners ;    the   count's   obtrusive 
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attentions  and  impromptu  manners  having  the 
usual  effect  upon  a  delicate  and  sensitive  mind. 
The  latter  grew  piqued  at  her  apparent  indiffe- 
rence, and  feigning  a  negligence  of  manner  fo- 
reio^n  to  his  feelinos,  entered  into  conversation 
with  Lady  Rachel ;  and,  though  studiously  obser- 
vant of  all  necessary  forms  at  table,  refrained 
from  any  farther  communication  with  his  fair 
companion.  As  soon  as  the  ladies  retired  Lady 
Kachel  commenced  an  attack  upon  Rose. 

"  Edith's  silence  is  to  be  accounted  for,"  said 
she,  with  an  emphasis  which  called  forth  a  blush 
of  offended  pride  upon  her  daughter's  cheek  ; 
**  but  what,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  agreeable, 
made  you  so  very  grave  and  abstracted.  Miss 
Dunmore  ?  Really  your  reserve  was  of  too  russet 
a  complexion.  One  would  think  you  and  Edith 
had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  banish  the 
sprightly  graces  from  our  rural  board.  Truly, 
if  we  stay  long  in  the  country,  the  satyrs  and 
fawns  of  the  sylvan  woods  will  take  up  their 
residence  at  the  Grove.  Lionel  was  not  in  his 
usual  spirits ;  and  you.  Rose,  threw  a  damp  upon 
Monsieur  le  Comte's  brilliancy.     Never  was  there 
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any  thing  half  so  triste.  I  am  wearied  to  death.'' 
ISo  saying,  Lady  Rachel  threw  herself  in  a  re- 
clining attitude  upon  one  of  the  couches,  and 
closed  her  eyes  in  the  act  of  courting  the  invigo- 
rating influence  of  a  quiet  doze. 

''Never  mind,"  said  Edith,  stealing  towards 
her  friend,  and  speaking  in  a  low  tone;  **you 
must  be  content  to  come  in  for  a  share  of  my 
mother's  virtuous  indignation  against  my  unfortu- 
nate predilection.  Remember,  I  have  had  the 
advantage  of  telling  my  tale  first ;  but  when  you 
have  had  the  long  closetings  I  hinted  about,  there 
is  little  doubt  but  you  will  become  a  convert  to 
her  opinions ;  and  then  it  will  be  so  easy  to  kiss 
and  make  friends !  There,  now,  a  frown  again,  as 
if  you  had  forgotten  the  magic  of  my  mother's 
tongue." 

**  She  never  was  so  severe  upon  me  before," 
said  Rose,  *^  and  she  must  well  know  that  I 
cannot  possibly  aid  your  rebellious  project." 

"Certainly  not;  but  are  you  not  aware  that 
when  people  have  taken  violent  prejudices  into 
their  head,  ma  belle  amie,  they  become  unrea- 
sonable  to    every   body  else?      How    otherwise 
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should  SO  well-brod  a  personage  as  my  mother 
fall  into  the  gross  error  of  insinuating  that  you 
were  rather  repulsive  during  dinner-time,  when, 
for  my  part,  I  never  saw  you  look  so  interesting 
before?  and  so  thought  Monsieur  le  Comte,  I  'm 
persuaded,  though  he  affected  so  much  non- 
chalance." 

*'  Dear  Edith,"  said  Rose,  w'liii  starting  tears, 
^'  you  deserve  to  be  happy,  for  you  are  always 
studying  to  communicate  happiness  to  others  by 
increasing  their  self-complacency ;  there  is  not  a 
grain  of  selfishness  in  your  nature.  Talk  not  of 
your  mother's  fascinations — you,  who  create  a 
perpetual  sunshine  around  you  !" 

"  What !  have  you  so  soon  swallowed  the 
golden  bait?"  cried  Miss  Courtenay,  laughing. 
^*What  a  skilful  angler  I  must  be  to  catch  so 
many  compliments !" 

The  warm  pressure  of  Edith's  hand,  the  glow- 
ino-  tints  of  her  expressive  countenance,  together 
with  the  gentle  whisperings  of  unshaken  fidelity 
which  she  continued  to  pour  into  the  ears  of 
Rose,  spread  around  the  imagination  of  the  latter 
that  softened  halo  of  regret  which  diffuses  a  me- 
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lancholy  charm  over  the  separation  of  kindred 
minds.  Not  that  there  was  any  striking  resem- 
blance between  the  two  friends.  There  was, 
perhaps,  something  more  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  friendship  than  mere  similarity  of  cha- 
racter could  produce.  The  qualities  of  each,  like 
the  differing  notes  of  two  well-tuned  instruments, 
harmonised  together,  and  drew  forth  a  concert  of 
agreeable  sounds.  Their  agreement  in  all  material 
points  compensated  for  an  occasional  difference 
in  matters  of  sentiment,  and  reciprocal  senti- 
ments of  gratitude  and  protection  completed  the 
bond.  Rose  was  indebted  to  Miss  Courtenay*for 
selecting  her  as  a  friend  amongst  a  crowd  of 
wealthier  and  more  distinguished  claimants.  In 
her  gay  and  happy  society  Rose  forgot  the  ennui 
of  a  retired  country  life,  and  a  joyless  sameness 
of  existence  spent  in  intercourse  with  persons  of 
uncongenial  tastes  and  habits. 

Edith,  on  her  part,  was  enraptured  to  find  so 
intelligent,  so  sympathising  a  companion,  and  one 
whose  judgment  was  at  her  service  upon  all  occa- 
sions. The  two  friends  were  wrapt  up  in  the 
fond  retrospection  of  past  enjoyments,  and  Edith 
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was  picturing  in  vivid  colours  the  future  bliss 
which  awaited  them  in  a  more  unrestrained  inter- 
coui'se,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Monsieur  le 
Comte  entered. 

"  Where  is  Lionel  ?"  inquired  Edith,  hastily 
removing  her  arm  as  she  spoke. 

The  count  replied  that  they  had  withdrawn 
from  table  together,  but  that  her  brother  had 
received  a  message  by  the  way  which  had  sent 
him  in  another  direction. 

O  !  I  guess,"  said  Edith,  aside  to  Rose.  "  It 
is  nothing  more  or  less  serious  than  an  adventure 
to  Robin  Hood's  cave." 

Edith  looked  around  for  her  mother  ;  but  Lady 
Rachel,  discomposed  by  the  tete  a  tete  whisper- 
ings of  the  young  ladies,  had  stolen  out  to  finish 
her  slumbers  in  her  own  dressing-room. 

*'  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  Edith,  gaily,  "  my 
friend  here  is  reading  me  a  lecture  in  her  looks 
on  the  great  sin  and  danger  of  clandestine  pro- 
ceedings." 

**  En  verite  !"  demanded  the  count,  with  equal 
vivacity,  seating  himself  by  her  side.  "  Pourquoi  .' 
Are  not  strata2:ems   allowable   both  in  love  and 
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war?    *  Stolen  goods  are  sweetest,'  is  one  of  your 
national  on  dits.'' 

•'  But  they  do  not  always  wear  best,"  retorted 
Rose,  with  calmness. 

*'  There  it  is,  monsieur,"  cried  Edith  ;  "  Rose  is 
for  having:  all  the  affairs  of  this  life  conducted 
with  the  same  dull  uniformity  of  propriety  which 
has  hitherto  marked  her  own  harmless  life,  with- 
out considering  that  neither  man-kind  nor  female- 
kind  are  blessed  with  an  equal  portion  of  docility 
and  forbearance.  Lionel,  for  instance,  does  not 
possess  the  former  submissive  quality ;  and  some 
ladies  of  my  acquaintance,  by  their  needless  pro- 
vocations, oblige  him  to  act  on  the  defensive. 
You  are  too  severe,  Rose  :  is  she  not,  monsieur  ?" 

The  count  politely  parried  the  appeal  by  ob- 
serving that  he  was  no  judge  in  such  delicate 
cases.  "  Society,"  added  he,  *'  is  so  differently  con- 
stituted with  us,  where  females  are  rigidly  guarded 
during  the  early  period  of  life,  and  their  release 
from  this  painful  bondage  only  effected  by  entering 
into  new  obligations.  These,  in  fact,  are  merely 
nominal,  and  marriage  being  viewed  as  a  neces- 
sary introduction  into  society,   is   hailed  as  the 
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epoch  of  freedom.  The  most  sacred  of  all  ties 
becoming  thus  a  mere  act  of  convenience,  or  a 
compact  of  interest,  an  affaire  da  cucur  as- 
sumes under  these  circumstances  the  form  of 
an  intrigue,  which  would  subject  the  fair  sex  in 
this  country  to  many  unpleasant  animadver- 
sions." 

"And  justly  so,"  said  Edith;  "  for  nothing  is 
so  despicable  as  a  w^oman,  particularly  a  married 
woman,  of  light  morals." 

Rose  was  silent,  and  only  by  the  calm  dignity 
of  her  manners  evinced  to  the  discerning  eye  of 
the  count  that  she  tacitly  assented  to  the  truth  of 
Miss  Courtenay's  remark. 

"  Your  friend,"  said  he  to  the  latter,  "  seems 
determined  not  to  hazard  an  opinion." 

"  My  opinions,"  said  Miss  Dunmore,  timidly, 
'^  could  add  little  weight  to  all  that  has  been 
said  at  different  times,  and  by  hundreds  of  dif- 
ferent persons,  upon  so  stale  a  subject.  I  am 
too  obscure  an  individual  to  effect  any  other 
change  upon  pubHc  morals  than  by  the  silent 
and  insensible  operation  of  a  good  example  :  this, 
at  all    events,   will   prove   beneficial  to  my   own 
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mind,  and  it  is  the  only  species  of  influence  which 
1  should  wish  to  exercise." 

"  Que  voulez  vous,  mademoiselle?"  interrupted 
the  count,  gaily,  **  vous  n'avcz  pas  raison.  Is 
not  the  love  of  power  a  natural  appetite  in  your 
fascinating  sex?" 

*'  It  is  always  taken  for  granted,"  answered 
Miss  Dunmore,  in  a  tone  of  despair,  ^'  and  one 
might  as  well  attempt  to  change  the  national 
creed,  as  to  sink  the  credit  of  a  popular  slander, 
or  blunt  the  edge  of  ill-natured  satire.  It  is  a 
hopeless  task,  as  I  before  observed,  to  set  about 
the  reformation  of  public  manners  in  a  direct  or 
hostile  form ;  and  as  to  private  vice,  one  is  unable 
to  pass  a  right  verdict.  Nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
we  make  false  applications,  and  draw  wrong  con- 
clusions, and  even  where  the  proofs  of  guilt  are 
undoubted,  there  may  remain  many  extenuations. 
We  see  the  bare  facts,  but  are  unable  to  calculate 
upon  the  aggravated  nature  of  the  temptations, 
or  the  peculiarities  which  bring  about  that  *  sad 
variety  of  woe,'  to  which  we  are  all  subject,  and 
from  which  a  fortunate  casualty  alone  may  have 
preserved  us." 
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Rose  spoke  with  a  freedom  and  energy  which 
apparently  surprised  and  interested  the  count, 
since  he  bent  his  ear  to  her  discourse  with  an 
air  of  pleased  and  respectful  attention,  which 
called  forth  and  encouraged  her  latent  powers. 
She,  in  her  turn,  listened  with  unaffected  eager- 
ness, as  the  count  entered  upon  various  topics  of 
a  novel  and  attractive  nature.  His  education  had 
been  liberal,  his  talents  were  remarkably  brilliant, 
and  his  manners  of  so  insinuating  a  quality,  as  to 
bear  the  senses  away  captive  at  will. 

The  simple  manners  and  native  good  sense  of 
Rose,  aided  by  an  agreeable  person,  pleased  him 
by  their  strong  contrast  to  the  flippancy  and 
heartless  levity  of  fashionable  manners.  There 
was  something  about  her  of  freshness  and  sin- 
cerity, pleasant  to  the  eye  after  the  gaudy  colours 
of  a  glowing  sky,  and  the  languor  of  a  feverish 
atmosphere  ;  something  of  repose  and  softness, 
and  healthful  luxuriance,  more  grateful  than  in  the 
forced  exotics  of  the  city.  Rose  felt  herself  under 
a  fascination  of  a  different  kind,  and  one  which 
she  could  not  explain  to  her  own  satisfaction. 
The  polished  and  courtly  manners  of  the  count 
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could  not  disguise  from  her  penetrating  eye  a 
great  deal  of  secret  discontent  and  remorseful 
feeling.  Even  during  the  course  of  their  first 
conversation,  gusts  of  irritability  had  escaped  him 
in  the  ardour  of  debate  ;  yet  (strange  mystery  of 
the  human  heart!)  the  mingled  expression  of 
recklessness  and  fierUj  w^hich  occasioned  a  slight 
revulsion  in  her  feelings  at  the  time,  only  served 
to  interest  her  still  more  in  the  character  of  a 
being,  w^ho  seemed  under  the  influence  of  oppo- 
site and  counteracting  impressions. 

When  the  friends  retired  to  their  apartments, 
Edith  began  to  congratulate  her  friend  upon  the 
conquest  she  had  made ;  the  latter  disclaimed  the 
compliment. 

"  Pooh  !"  cried  Edith,  ^'  you  do  not  pretend 
to  say  that  the  count  vi^as  not  pleased  with  you, 
and  you  with  the  count ;  the  regard,  to  me,  seemed 
mutual ;  at  least,  I  found  it  necessary  to  court 
attention  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  if  I  would 
not  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  eaves- 
dropper; since,  to  tell  the  truth.  Rose,  you  had 
all  the  conversation  to  yourselves,  and,  if  one 
might  judge  by  certain  animated  looks  and  tell- 
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tale  blushes,  the  entertainment  was  not  any  wise 
abridged  for  lack  of  more  communicants." 

*'  It  was  impossible  not  to  be  pleased  with  the 
count,"  replied  Rose,  a  little  embarrassed  ;  '*  nor 
did  I  attempt  to  disguise  it :  if  I  had,  he  is 
quick-sighted  enough  to  detect  such  prudery, 
and  too  good  a  taste  not  to  despise  it ;  but  I 
am  half  sorry,"  continued  she  hesitatingly, 
"  that—" 

"  What?"  returned  Edith.  "  Pray  what  has 
alarmed  your  discretionship  ?" 

"  Why,  indeed,  I  wish  I  had  more  command 
over  my  feelings,"  said  Rose,  with  a  pretty  air  of 
penitence. 

"  And  could  regulate  them  like  clock-work — 
eh,  Rose?  Is  that  your  meaning?  like  a  certain 
Barbara  Lessington,  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine. 
We  made  a  serious  compact,  nearly  five  summers 
ago,  vowed  eternal  fidelity,  corresponded  furi- 
ously, wore  each  other's  miniatures,  dressed  alike, 
gave  pet  names  to  each  other,  and  meditated  a 
life  of  single  blessedness  in  a  cottage,  on  one  of 
her  father's  estates." 

*^  And  what  put  an  end  to  your  friendship?" 
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inquired  Rose  ;  ^*  or  is  it  still  in  the  land  of  the 
living  ?" 

•'  Ah !  my  dear,"  replied  Edith,  sighing,  "  it 
died  a  natural  death,  as  the  count  says  of  his 
own  resentments,  though  I  cannot  say  it  is  alto- 
gether extinct,  and  I  Uve  in  hopes  of  the  vital 
spark  kindling  into  a  blaze.  Meantime,  our  loves 
drag  on  a  miserable  existence,  subsisting  wholly 
upon  friendly  messages,  formal  and  guarded  ex- 
pressions of  good- will,  and  an  occasional  inter- 
change of  presents.  Sometimes,  indeed,  my  na- 
tural impetuosity  renders  me  impatient  of  this 
jog-trot  pace,  and  then  I  give  a  sudden  plunge, 
which  makes  Lady  Bab,  like  a  galled  horse, 
wince,  and  set  off  at  full  gallop  for  a  short  time. 
You  see,  my  dear  Rose,  I  am  a  sportsman's 
daughter,  and  borrow  similes  which  are  certainly 
more  appropriate  than  elegant.'* 

'*  O !  Edith,"  said  Rose,  **  what  would  I  give 
for  such  a  light  heart  as  yours !  A  change  in 
those  I  love  would  almost  break  my  heart ;  but 
how  did  it  happen?" 

*'  O!  I  can't  tell  exactly,"  cried  Miss  Courte- 
nay,  carelessly  twisting  her  little  finger  through 
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the  spiral  curls  of  her  glossy  hair  ;  ^'  she  got  ac- 
quainted with  a  rich  old  man,  and  persuaded  her- 
self that  it  was  her  duty  to  be  sacrificed  for  the 
good  of  her  family  ; — that  is,  for  their  aggrandise- 
ment. They  were  doing  well  enough  in  the  world  ; 
but  they  must  needs  do  better,  and  domestic  hap- 
piness was  out  of  the  question.  I  remonstrated 
with  Lady  Bab  on  the  folly  of  such  a  match.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  had  seriously  contradicted 
her  ;  and  as  she  was  stupidly  bent  upon  her  own 
will,  she  took  my  interference  in  bad  part ; 
though,  as  I  never  saw  her  husband,  and  her  in- 
fluence over  him  seemed  to  be  unbounded,  she 
could  not  possibly  consider  me  selfish.  Of  course, 
she  told  him  my  sentiments  ;  and  as  they  live  on 
very  good  terms,  he  was  either  too  wise,  or  too 
vindictive,  or  too  narrow-minded  to  risk  the 
chance  of  disturbing  their  matrimonial  felicity  by 
communicating  with  such  a  treasonable  person  as 
myself;  though  all  the  world  knows  I  am  as 
harmless  as  a  fly,  and  have  not  the  slightest  in- 
clination to  be  either  a  Marplot  or  a  spy.  Let 
them  do  as  they  please,  je  ne  soucie  pas,  it  is  best 
for  them  to  err  on  the  right  side  ;  but  there  is  one 
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thing  which  I  don't  like,"  said  Edith,  with  feeling 
and  emphasis.  **  I  do  not  like  to  see  people 
doing  violence  to  their  generous  sentiments, 
meting  out  their  kindnesses  with  dull  and  uniform 
regularity,  and,  after  a  cold  suspension  of  friendly 
intercourse,  giving  you  to  understand  that  they 
still  consider  it  their  duty  not  to  forget  you  en- 
tirely." 

**  Ah  !  Edith,"  said  Rose,  smiling,  "  restrain 
your  righteous  indignation.  Remember  you  have 
not  yet  tried  Lady  Barbara's  recipe  against  that 
epidemic  disease  to  which  young  damsels  are  so 
liable,  when  their  tastes  are  somewhat  higher 
than  the  conversation  of  their  waitino;-maids, 
I  often  wonder,  Edith,  why  inconstancy  in  friend- 
ship should  excite  surprise,  since  the  most  inti- 
mate connexion  scarcely  deserves  that  name, 
being  a  mere  tie  of  convenience  or  habit,  and 
generally  dissolved  by  a  change  of  circumstance 
or  condition.  Lady  Fontayne  always  says  that 
friendship  amongst  our  sex  is  only  another  name 
for  love.  Ah  !  my  dear  Edith,  God  forbid  that 
our  friendship  should  be  inamolated  on  the  shrine 
of  Hymen !" 

VOL.  II.  L 
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"  Then  take  your  revenge,  by  a  similar  pro- 
cess," cried  Edith,  gaily,  as  she  imprinted  a  warm 
kiss  on  the  left  cheek  of  Rose ;  "  but,  without 
quoting  any  more  of  the  sagacious  maxims  of  your 
oracle,  who  is  too  wise  by  half  for  me,  tell  me 
openly  why  and  wherefore  you  are  so  jealous  of 
Monsieur  le  Comte's  clever  readings?" 

'*  Because,"  replied  Rose,  '*  if  he  should  not 
prove  a  man  of  principle  as  well  as  talent,  he  may 
take  an  unfair  advantage  of  my  ignorance,  or 
simpleness,  whichever  you  please  to  call  it." 

''  But  you  are  so  sensible  and  discreet,"  said 
Edith,  with  mock  gravity,  *'  and  so  well  fortified 
by  the  sage  precepts  of  your  friend  the  Lady 
Grace,  that  I  should  as  soon  think  of  my  grand- 
mother falling  in  love  as  you,  dear  Rose,  letting 
your  heart  slip  away  unawares.  See  now,  what 
bolts  and  bars  you  are  going  to  forge  in  a  moment, 
only  because  the  poor  thing  looks  out  of  its  prison 
window,  to  sun  itself  with  the  sight  of  a  gay  ca- 
valier !  " 

"  But,  Edith,"  said  Rose,  hesitating,  ''  you 
know  I  have  no  secrets  from  you.  Look  at  this 
slip  of  paper,  which  the  count  has  left  within  the 
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leaves  of  my  book ;  he  begs  an  answer  to-morrow 
morning." 

*'  Seriously  and  truly,  this  is  quick  work/'  said 
Edith,  snatching  the  billet-doux,  and  glancing 
over  it  in  a  moment. 

*'  So  I  think,"  replied  Miss  Dunmore,  endea- 
vouring to  collect  from  her  friend's  dubious  looks 
some  idea  of  what  was  passing  in  her  mind  ; 
*'  you  will  perceive,  however,  it  merely  relates  to 
our  past  conversation  :  just — " 

"  O,  I  see  perfectly  well,"  replied  her  friend  ; 
**  nothing  at  all,  but  a  simple  expression  of  good- 
will ;  a  delicate  apprehension  lest  the  writer  should 
have  offended  the  fair  reader  in  the  course  of  this 
evening's  debate  ;  and  a  strong  inclination  implied 
throughout,  of  seizing  every  possible  opportunity 
to  repeat  the  transgression." 

*^  What  must  I  do  ?"  inquired  Rose,  imploringly. 

"  Do?  why  answer  it,  to  be  sure :  what  would 
you  do  else  ?  Did  ever  any  body  hear  such  a 
cold,  calculating  question?"  If  I  had  received 
such  a  compliment,  believe  me,  I  should  have 
danced  for  joy,  instead  of  looking  so  woe-be- 
gone !" 
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"  Ah !  youy  Edith,"  said  Rose,  mournfully, 
'*  you,  with  your  birth  and  expectations  are  a  pri- 
vileged person ;  but  I,  who  have  no  other  dowry 
than  my  fair  fame,  should  be  very  cautious  of 
sullying  its  purity  by  even  indirect  contamination. 
I  know  nothing  of  the  count,  but  as  your  brother's 
friend." 

"  And  my  mother's  favourite :  besides,  you 
know  1  admire  him." 

'^  I  beg  Lady  Rachel's  pardon  for  casting  an  in- 
direct reflection  upon  her  introduction,'*  said  Rose, 
with  earnestness  ;  **  but,  as  I  before  observed,  your 
situation  in  life  happily  exempts  you  from  those 
tiresome  cautions,  which  may  be  highly  necessary 
to  me ;  and  I  fancy,  Edith,  you  did  once  hint 
something  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  count." 

"  What  a  disagreeable  memory  you  have  got. 
Rose  !"  said  Miss  Courtenay,  peevishly.  "  I  de- 
clare you  are  getting  as  bad  as  Lady  Bab,  weigh- 
ing and  measuring,  and  double-distiUing,  and 
bottling  up  one's  dropping  thoughts ;  perhaps  I 
might  say  a  disrespectful  woixi  or  two  of  the  poor 
man,  when  I  was  angry  with  him  for  bringing  me 
into  a  scrape,  but  that  is  not  to  last  for  ever.    I 
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assure  you  I  think  him  one  of  the  most  attractive, 
good-natured,  clever  personages  I  ever  saw ;  and 
it  delights  me  beyond  measure  to  find  him  rational 
enough  to  admire  you,  and  so  discerning  of  your 
merits,  for  it  is  not  often  the  case  that  these  sort 
of  persons  are  captivated  by  retiring  graces.  They 
generally  prefer  women  more  d  la  mode — more 
ttincelaiite.^' 

"  That  is  what  I  fear,"  said  Rose ;  *'  indeed,  the 
count  was  candid  enough  to  acknowledge  that 
his  fancy  had  generally  roved  in  that  direction." 

''  That  is,"  said  Edith,  ''  he  hinted,  I  suppose, 
the  possibility,  or  rather  probability  of  forsaking 
all  crooked  paths,  and  taking  the  cut  direct 
towards  Grassmoor  Cottage.  Well,  success  to 
him,  and  pleasant  dreams  to  yourself,  dear 
Rose  !  My  slumbers  may  peradventure  be  sound, 
but  they  must  needs  be  short,  for  I  have  a  whole 
cargo  of  packages  to  overlook  before  I  retire  to 
rest ;  so,  once  more,  adieu  !"  and  the  two  friends, 
affectionately  embracing  each  other,  separated  for 
the  night. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

He  who  hath  lov'd  not,  here  would  learn  that  love, 
And  make  his  heart  a  spirit ;  he  who  knows 
That  tender  mystery  will  love  the  more. 

Childe  Harolde. 

Man,  while  he  loves,  is  never  quite  depraved, 
And  woman's  triumph  is  a  lover  saved. 

Hon.  G.  Lamb. 

Miss  Dunmore,  after  the  departure  of  her  friend, 
still  remained  a  solitary  occupant  of  the  old- 
fashioned  window*seat  which  overlooked  the  plea- 
sure-grounds. Dismissing  her  attendant,  she 
drew  aside  the  massive  window-curtains,  and,  for 
a  full  hour,  appeared  absorbed  in  contemplation 
of  the  celestial  bodies,  as  they  pursued  their 
silent  course  through  the  tranquil  heavens  ;  yet 
her  thoughts  were  of  a  less  placid  character.  In 
spite   of  her  firm   resolves  to  the  contrary,  she 
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continued  to  trace  every  look  and  action  of  the 
count,  recalled  every  word  he  had  spoken  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  a  dozen  times  over,  and 
each  time  arrived  at  some  fresh  interpretation. 

"  This  will  not  do,"  thought  she,  as  the  clock 
tolled  out  the  midnight  hour ;  "  I  must  have  more 
resolution  and  self-denial,  or  I  am  lost."  But  in 
vain  poor  Rose  struggled  against  the  strange 
infatuation,  and  reproached  herself  for  the  invo- 
luntary crime.  Her  meditations,  as  she  laid  her 
head  on  her  pillow,  were  of  too  lively  a  nature  to 
be  banished  at  command,  and  hour  after  hour 
was  announced  in  lengthened  peals  across  th'e 
gallery  before  she  could  compose  her  troubled 
thoughts.  When,  at  last,  sleep  overtook  her 
wandering  senses,  the  various  emotions  which 
had  agitated  her  waking  thoughts  became  jum- 
bled together,  and  created  an  odd  assemblage  of 
images.  She  was  toiling  up  huge  mountains, 
falling  down  steep  precipices,  encountering  wild 
animals,  and  treading  upon  venomous  reptiles, 
whilst,  during  all  her  adventures,  the  Count  de 
Villeneuve  was  revealed  to  her  under  numerous 
singular  metamorphoses. 
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After  a  brief  and  unrefreshing  slumber  Rose 
slowly  unclosed  her  heavy  eyelids,  and  rested 
them  upon  a  figure  of  aerial  lightness,  gliding 
stealthily  across  the  floor  till  it  reached  the  foot  of 
her  bed.  Rose  started.  Was  it  some  inhabitant 
of  the  invisible  world,  come  to  recall  her  from 
a  world  of  sin  and  sufferins;  ?  or  was  it  an  accus- 
ing  spirit,  sent  to  reproach  her  for  yielding  to  the 
power  of  the  tempter  ? 

She  raised  herself  in  bed,  and  rubbed  her  eyes 
to  ascertain  if  the  vision  before  her  was  not  some 
delusion  of  fancy.  The  warm  rays  of  the  morning 
sun  streamed  through  the  half-opened  shutter 
with  a  dazzling  lustre  that  prevented  any  distinct 
impression;  yet  the  rosy  apparition  could  be  no 
other  than  Edith  Courtenay ;  and  Edith  Courte- 
nay  it  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  arrayed  in 
the  flimsy  gossamer  drapery  which  she  had  un- 
packed the  preceding  evening. 

'*  How  do  you  like  me?"  said  she,  gracefully 
extending  her  rounded  arm,  and  shaking  a  coro- 
net of  lilies  and  orange-flower  blossoms,  as  she 
spoke.  ''  Look,  Rose,"  and  she  gently  shook  her 
drowsy  friend,  '*  this  is  my  bridal  garb.   Ah  !  how 
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differently  shall  I  feel  when  I  wear  it  next!" 
flinging  the  veil,  of  snowy  fabric,  over  her  luxuriant 
tresses  and  burning  cheek.  But  hark !  they  are 
stirring  below.  I  must  be  gone ! — and  pray  make 
as  expeditious  a  toilet  as  possible,  since  I  have 
plenty  of  employment  both  for  hands  and  ears." 
So  saying,  the  bride  elect  vanished. 

When  Rose  descended    to   the  oak  room,  she 
found  a  large  party  assembled  round  the  table, 
doing  ample  justice  to  the  substantial  viands  set 
before  them ;  for  my  readers  must  try  to  bear  in 
mind  that  my  pen  is  engaged  in  depicting  events 
which  took  place  in  the  seventeenth  century — an 
era  which  existed  in  happy  ignorance  of  nerves 
and  hyson,  late  meals  and  indigestion.     Most  of 
the  gentry  were  in  their  sporting  habiliments,  and 
intent  upon  laying  in  a  good  foundation  of  animal 
strength  and  spirits  for  the  labours  of  the  day. 
The  keepers  were  already  in  waiting,  armed  with 
fowling-pieces  and  leathern  pouches,  as  eager  as 
their  masters  to  commence  their  annual  warfare 
against  the  winged  creation.     The  count   alone 
looked  uninfected  by  the  general  mania,  and  his 
dress  showed  no  intention  of  joining  the  boisterous 
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party.  He  rose  as  the  ladies  entered,  politely 
handed  them  to  their  seats,  and  addressed  some 
words  in  a  low  tone  of  voice  to  Rose. 

'*  You  call  at  Ravenstede  this  morning,"  said 
Lionel  to  his  sister,  aside,  in  a  whisper. 

**  Miss  Fontayne  will  not  thank  us  for  taking  a 
stranger  to  the  hall  this  week,"  replied  she  ;  *'  and 
we  cannot  possibly  walk  thither  without  an  escort. 
Besides,  I  wish  the  count  to  see  Bertha  as  she 
ought  to  be  seen,  and  not  surrounded  by  all  the 
vulgar  appendages  of  kitchen  economy.  You  ought 
to  know  the  politics  of  the  family  better  than  to 
propose  this  tacit  breach  of  a  state  law,  which 
would  lose  me  Bertha's  companionship  during 
her  maidenhood,  and  your  chance  of  it  for  life." 

*'  Confound  your  dirty  politics !"  cried  Lionel, 
with  more  warmth  than  politeness.  '*  What  has 
Bertha  to  do  with  the  coarse  details  of  physical 
existence  ?  She  is  born  to  be  a  queen,  and  should 
rule  empires  as  well  as  hearts." 

^'  Bertha  is  not  ambitious,"  returned  Miss  Cour- 
tenay,  taking  hold  of  her  brother's  hand,  and 
looking  affectionately  in  his  face ;  *^  she  asks  no 
extension    of  exterior    sovereignty;    and    as    for 
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hearts,  one  is  quite  enough  for  her  purpose,  and 
too  much,  if  she  has  not  strength  to  keep  it  in  its 
proper  place." 

"  Pshaw !"  cried  Lionel,  turning  away  with  a 
disappointed  air,  "  you  are  grown  as  great  a 
proser  as — nay,  frown  not,  dearest  sister," 
continued  he,  bursting  into  a  good-humoured 
laugh,  *'  I  '11  bite  my  tongue  off  sooner  than  say 
a  word  to  vex  you  !" 

In  a  few  minutes  the  whole  party  were  dis- 
persed in  various  directions;  all,  except  Edith, 
Rose,  and  the  count.  Lady  Rachel  had  not  yet 
made  her  appearance ;  and  Edith,  after  lingering 
some  time  in  hopes  that  the  count  would  follow 
the  example  of  the  other  male  visitors,  and  be- 
take himself  to  some  out-door  employment,  was 
reluctantly  compelled  to  leave  him  in  the  custody 
of  Rose,  whilst  she  went  to  direct  certain  affairs 
connected  with  her  approaching  nuptials.  Rose 
made  a  motion  to  follow  her  friend,  but  Edith 
prevented  her. 

**  I  'm  afraid  you  will  find  me  a  troublesome 
guest,"  said  the  count,  with  an  air  of  languor ; 
*^  but  I  slept  ill  last  night,  and  field  sports  do  not 
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agree  well  with  an  aching  head  ;  however,  I  can 
amuse  myself,  and  have  no  wish  to  tax  my  fair 
deputy  hostesses  with  the  burden  of  entertaining 
a  stupid  fellow  !" 

**  O  !  I  know  you  will  excuse  me,"  said  Miss 
Courtenay,  "  and  Rose  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
talk  with  you ;  indeed,"  added  she,  gaily,  **  it 
will  be  charity  to  give  the  understanding  of  my 
friend  fair  play,  and  make  her  some  amends  for 
all  the  nonsense  she  is  compelled  to  hear  on  all 
sides;  so,  good  by  t'  ye;  and  remember,  Monsieur, 
we  shall  want  your  company  to  the  next  village  in 
less  than  two  hours ;  that  is,  if  your  feet  can  carry 
you  thither  in  spite  of  your  aching  head;"  and 
Miss  Courtenay  tripping  across  the  hall,  with 
the  lightness  of  a  fawn,  was  soon  at  the  other 
wing  of  the  house.  Rose  and  the  count  were 
both  silent  for  some  time  after  her  departure,  till 
the  latter,  throwing  aside  a  book  w^hich  he  had 
carelessly  opened,  made  some  trifling  observation 
relative  to  general  literature,  and  appealed  to 
Rose  in  support  of  his  observation. 

Miss  Dunmore's  reading  had  been  select  rather 
than  extensive,  but  what  she  had  read  was  well 
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disfested :  and  as  she  had  been  accustomed  to  think 
for  herself,  there  was  an  originaUty  and  depth  of 
reflection  rarely  to  be  found  in  her  sex  and 
station,  whilst  her  enthusiasm  on  matters  of  taste 
and  sentiment  was,  perhaps,  not  a  little  aided  by 
the  very  means  which  were  employed  to  depress 
it,  as  will  generally  happen  in  all  cases  where  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  policy  to  veil  the  real  feel- 
ings. 

Of  reserved  manners  and  frank  disposition,  she 
was  perpetually  exposed  to  the  alternate  influence 
of  credulity  and  suspicion,  the  one  quality  being 
induced  by  the  outbreaking  fervour  of  com- 
pressed inclination;  and  the  latter,  by  the  un- 
generous advantage  too  frequently  taken  of  her 
imprudent  candour.  Nature,  as  I  have  before 
hinted,  will  seldom  fail  to  repay  herself  for  past 
privations ;  and  Rose,  released  from  those  painful 
restrictions  which  held  her  thoughts  in  a  state  of 
feudal  vassalage,  soon  convinced  the  count  that 
she  was  a  person  of  no  ordinary  character.  This 
opinion  was  still  farther  confirmed  by  the  simple 
unobtrusiveness  of  her  manners,  the  quiet  way  in 
which  she  received  his  overflowing  compliments. 
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and  her  negligent  carelessness  in  expressing  every 
rising  thought  in  the  full  unbosoming  confidence 
of  one  who,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  had 
hailed  a  kindred  mind.  Gradually  and  uncon- 
sciously, during  the  course  of  their  conversation 
Rose  unfolded  the  treasures  of  a  mind  enriched 
with  bright  and  sparkling  images,  guarded 
throughout  by  a  sobriety  and  modesty  of  feeling 
which  prevented  wit  from  becoming  impertinence, 
or  freedom  from  degenerating  into  levity.  The 
count,  unused  to  be  a  listener,  was,  for  once, 
surprised  into  fixed  attention,  whilst  his  glowing 
countenance  expressed  unequivocal  symptoms  of 
admiration. 

"  How  comes  it,"  said  he,  drawing  nearer  as 
he  spoke,  **  that  you  have  gleaned  so  much 
knowledge  in  this  desart?  Now,  tell  me,  have  you 
forgiven  my  unfortunate  warmth  of  last  night? 
Ah  !  you  know  not  the  nature  of  those  disappoint- 
ments which  have  increased  my  natural  impetuo- 
sity !  Never,  never  may  you  experience  what  it 
is  to  be  drifted  upon  the  wide  world  as  I  have 
been,  without  better  guide  than  my  own  head- 
strong  passions,   and   the  pernicious  counsels  of 
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profligate  companions !  But,  pardonnez  moi — 
stranger  as  I  am  to  you,  what  right  can  I  have 
to  bespeak  your  compassion  ?  or  what  hope  can  I 
entertain  that  your  well-regulated  mind  will  view 
with  complacency  errors  and  vices  which  are  only 
known  to  you  by  name  ?" 

At  these  words  a  deep  shade  of  melancholy 
passed  over  the  Count  de  Villeneuve's  brow,  as, 
casting  his  eyes  upon  the  ground  despondingly, 
his  heart  seemed  devoured  by  bitter  recollections 
and  incurable  regrets.     Rose  began  to  feel  herself 

in  an  awkward  situation  at  this  sudden  and  irre- 

• 

sistible  demand  upon  her  sympathy.  She  longed 
to  assure  the  count  of  her  favourable  disposition 
towards  him  ;  but,  feeling  a  difficulty  in  couching 
her  sentiments  in  proper  language,  and  shrinking 
with  an  intuitive  sense  of  delicacy  from  be- 
coming the  repositary  of  secrets  unbefitting  a 
female  ear,  she  remained  in  a  most  perplexed  and 
embarrassing  silence.  At  length  the  count,  lifting 
up  the  dark  fringes  which  shaded  his  eloquent 
eyes,  fixed  them  upon  Rose,  with  a  glance  which 
seemed  to  search  every  latent  thought.  Embar- 
rassed and  partly  ofl'ended  at  this  bold  scrutiny, 
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Rose  involuntarily   withdrew  from   the   intrusive 
gaze ;  whilst  the  count,  mistaking  the  nature  of 
her  feelings,  assumed  an  air  of  gallantry,  and  ad- 
dressed to  her  some    commonplace  compliments, 
more  agreeable  to  the  adulatory  phraseology,  of 
the   age   than  accordant  with    the   simple  taste 
and  refined   feelings   of  his   fair  companion.    A 
single  look  of  unaffected  surprise,  mingled  with 
an  incredulous  smile,  at  once  served  to  convince 
the  count  that  Rose   had  failed  to  make  a  per- 
sonal application  of  his  extravagant  commenda- 
tions,  as   well  as  implied    some   disdain  of  the 
attempt,     A  deeper  cloud  passed  over  his  brow, 
and  an  expression  of  undissembled  hauteur  over- 
spread his  handsome  features.     Rose  grew  still 
more   uncomfortable.     Her  conscience  smote  her 
for  being  at  the  same  time  repulsive  and  unkind 
towards  one  who  had  done  her  the  extraordinary 
favour  of  looking  upon  her  with  benignity ;  yet 
she  could  not  tell   why  or  wherefore  a  perfect 
stranger  should  thus  force  his  acquaintance  and 
confidence  upon  her,  with  an  evident  intention  of 
levying  a  contribution  upon  her  gratitude. 

"  He   seems   determined,"   thought   she,    "  to 
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take  me  by  a  coup  de  main ;  but  it  is  high  time 
to  clip  the  wings  of  his  unfounded  presumption. 
I  suppose  he  deems  an  unpractised  village  maiden 
fair  game ;  but  I  '11  teach  him  better ;"  and,  with 
this  spirited  resolution,  Rose  took  up  the  book 
which  the  count  had  laid  down.  Her  eye  wan- 
dered from  page  to  page,  and  from  line  to  line, 
without  gaining  a  single  idea  to  displace  the  tor- 
menting ones  uppermost  in  her  mind.  Rose, 
moreover,  was  constitutionally  timid,  and  stood  in 
some  awe  of  the  fiery  resentment  gathering  in 
the  count's  eye,  as  she  perceived  by  certain 
furtive  glances.  Her  uneasiness  became  more 
visible;  and  the  idea  flashing  upon  her  mind 
that  the  count  might  possibly  repent  the  indis- 
creet confessions  which  had  elicited  so  little  sym- 
pathy, she  hastily  laid  the  book  aside,  and, 
watching  him  anxiously  as  he  pressed  his  hand 
to  his  temples,  uttered  some  few  words  in  a  sof- 
tened tone  of  regret  for  his  indisposition,  eagerly 
offering  to  fetch  a  restorative,  which  she  confi- 
dently assured  him  was  an  unfailing  remedy 
against  the  headache. 

'^  But  I  am  well  now,"  said  he,  arresting  the 
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rapid  movement  of  Rose,  "  quite  well,  I  assure 
you.  Sympathy,  I  believe,  has  cured  me.  Oh  ! 
how  can  you,"  continued  he,  with  passionate 
earnestness,  "  who  possess  so  much  warmth  of 
character,  have  such  coldness  of  manners  ?  Ah  ! 
why  not  deal  in  restoratives  for  mind  as  well  as 
body?" 

Just  at  the  critical  moment,  when  the  count, 
in  the  eagerness  of  his  appeal,  had  seized  the 
hand  of  Rose,  and  was  gently  raising  it  to  his 
lips,  the  door  opened,  and,  to  the  inexpressible 
discomfiture  of  Rose,  who  dreaded  her  ladyship's 
satire  above  all  things — in  entered  the  Lady  Ra- 
chel Courtenay. 

'^  Bon  jour,  ma  petite  Rose!"  said  she  to  Miss 
Dunmore ;  **  and  you,  monsieur!  How  happy 
am  I  to  see  you  so  agreeably  employed ;  particu- 
larly as  my  young  friend  there  used  formerly  to 
inveigh  against  the  freedom  of  continental  man- 
ners with  all  the  maidenly  eloquence  of  fourscore  ! 
In  good  sooth,  our  staid  country  neighbours 
would  be  vastly  shocked  at  the  scene  I  have 
just  witnessed.  Kissing  of  hands  is  a  wild  shoot 
of  gallantry,  which  will  better  suit  the  dear  de- 
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lightful  pleasure-grounds  of  France  than  the 
kitchen-garden  of  old  England.  N^importCj  my 
dear  Rose.  I,  who  know  every  shade  of  foreign 
manners,  acquit  you  of  any  share  in  this  suspi- 
cious transaction,  though  the  rigour  of  the  law 
would  pronounce  the  receiver  as  bad  as  the 
thief." 

*'  Your  ladyship  is  severe  in  the  midst  of  much 
pleasantry/'  replied  the  count,  pitying  the  con- 
fusion of  Rose,  "  The  barbed  arrow  is  not  less 
keen  because  it  is  wreathed  in  flowers — what ! — 
if  your  fair  friend  should  have  renounced  her 
heretical  and  somewhat  Gothic  opinions,  will  you 
rouse  her  slumbering  jealousy  by  your  animad- 
versions?" 

"  O  !  I  take  all  the  blame  to  myself,"  said  Lady 
Rachel,  laughing,  *'  for  giving  license  to  these 
morning  parties  and  private  conversaziones.  When 
I  was  a  child,  women  used  to  be  kept  under  lock 
and  key,  and  all  intercourse  between  the  sexes 
was  carried  on  in  a  very  constrained  and  limited 
manner.  Now,  thanks  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  the 
age  and  court,  we  may  see  as  much  of  each  other 
as  we  like;  and  the  consequence  too  often  is — 
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that  we  sooner  grow  tired  of  each  other  :    n^est  ce 
pas  trop  vraiy  monsieur  ?" 

The  count  made  a  suitable  reply  to  this  sprightly 
address,  by  assuring  his  fair  hostess  that  such  a 
calamity  could  never  occur  in  her  presence ; 
whilst  Rose  took  the  opportunity  of  shpping  away 
unobserved. 

She  found  Edith  busily  employed  in  sorting 
some  trinkets,  which  were  intended  as  parting 
gifts  to  her  young  friends. 

"  How  could  you  think  of  leaving  me  alone 
with  the  count?"  said  Rose,  in  a  reproachful 
accent. 

*'  And  why  not?"  repHed  Edith,  quietly,  un- 
fastening at  the  same  time  her  friend's  ear-rings,  in 
order  to  replace  them  by  a  pair  of  rich  pendants. 
"  I  did  not  expect  he  would  eat  you  up,  and 
you  are  too  cunning  to  let  him  run  away 
with  you  ;  besides,  I  should  have  seen  you  out 
of  the  window  in  time  enough  to  give  an  alarm," 

''  How  very  ridiculous  you  can  be,  Edith  !" 
said  Rose,  peevishly;  '^  and  what  are  you  about, 
pricking  my  ears  so  unmercifully?  I  declare  they 
tingle  again." 
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''  Don't  be  so  restive,"  cried  Edith,  poking  the 
golden  barb  through  the  inflamed  puncture ;  '*  I 
beheve  these  rings  are  larger  than  those  you  have 
been  accustomed  to  weQ,r ;  but,  however,  Rose,  I 
hope  Monsieur  le  Comte  will  like  them  better 
than  their  barbarous  predecessors,  whose  clumsy 
architecture  must  have  sadly  offended  his  critical 
eye  and  refined  taste : — and  see.  Rose,  I  have 
selected  a  few  trifles  which  may  serve  to  remind 
you  of  one,  whose  regard  is  only  surpassed  by  your 
worth." 

"  Are  you  afraid  that  I  shall  forget  you,"  said 
Rose,  with  glistening  eyes,  *'  that  you  press  upon 
me  these  costly  marks  of  your  favour?" 

'*  No,  no,  my  beloved  friend,"  said  Edith, 
kissing  her  fondly ;  **  I  should  not  think  any  love 
worth  having  that  was  either  to  be  won  or  kept 
by  such  trumpery  as  this: — but  get  yourself 
equipped  for  a  walk ;  it  would  be  a  shame  to 
waste  this  fine  morning," 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Arabi»n  fiction  never  fill'd  the  world 
"With  half  the  wonders  that  were  wrought  for  him  : 
Earth  breath'd  in  one  great  presence  of  the  spring  ; 
Life  turn'd  the  meanest  of  its  implements 
Before  his  eyes  to  price  above  all  gold  ! 

Wordsworth. 

Wrapt  up  in  the  calm  delights  of  friendship, 
and  the  more  exquisite  emotions  created  by  the 
insinuating  power  of  an  awakened  sentiment, 
Rose  Dunmore  confessed  to  her  friend  at  the  close 
of  her  first  week's  residence  at  the  Grove,  that 
never  had  a  week  passed  so  swiftly — that  the 
hours  had,  according  to  poetic  language,  flown  on 
golden  wings — that  her  spirits  were  light  as  the 
thistle-down — her  mind  unfettered  as  the  eagle's 
soaring  pinion,  and  her  heart  dilated  with  the  rich 
fulness  of  unfathomable  hope. 
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'^  I  know  not  how  it  is/'  said  Rose,  with  amus- 
ing simpHcity,  ''  but  every  thing  looks  so  much 
happier  than  it  used  to  do — every  body  seems 
kinder  and  gentler — even  the  works  of  creation 
charm  me  with  a  new  kind  of  beauty,  and  my 
feelings  reach  a  degree  of  sublimity  of  which  I 
deemed  them  incapable.  Ah !  what  fortitude — 
what  heroism  could  I  exhibit  on  certain  occa- 
sions !  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  could  lay  down  my 
life—" 

"  For  the  Count  de  Villeneuve  ?"  inquired  Edith, 
looking  archly  into  her  face.  ^ 

A  deep  blush  overspread  the  face,  neck,  and 
arms  of  poor  Rose,  which  was  soon  chased  by 
a  deadly  paleness,  as,  sinking  into  a  chair,  she 
exclaimed  in  a  tremulous  voice  and  alarmed 
manner — 

*^  Edith !  dear  Edith,  you  surely  do  not  think  I 
am  in  love  ?" 

*'  I  think  nothing  about  it,"  said  Miss  Cour- 
tenay,  with  provoking  calmness;  'Mt  is  not  a 
matter  which  requires  deep  investigation." 

''What!"  said  Rose,  with  some  indignation; 
"  would  you  have  me  in  love  with  a  man  before 
he  has  declared  himself?" 
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'^  Please  yourself,  my  dear,"  said  her  friend, 
laughing;  '^  I  did  not  ask  you  to  commit  any 
such  crime ;  nevertheless,  you  may  do  so,  and 
be  held  guiltless  by  a  fellow-criminal: — but  we 
have  no  time  to  discuss  so  learned  a  question — my 
father  waits  for  me  to  make  breakfast; — come 
along  with  you."  Arm-in-arm,  the  two  friends 
descended  to  the  parlour.  fAfter  hastily  de- 
spatching the  morning's  meal,  Lionel  Courtenay 
again  commenced  a  private  attack  upon  his 
sister. 

'^  Bertha  came  home  last  night,"  said  he;  ''  I 
had  it  from  the  best  of  authorities — her  waiting- 
maid.  You  will  see  her  this  morning  ? — Do,  my 
sweet  sister,"  said  he,  patting  her  cheek,  as  they 
stood  by  the  window.  *'  No  letter  have  I  had 
since  this  day  fortnight,  and  the  deuce  a  sight  of 
her  can  I  get ;  some  cursed  go-between  has  poi- 
soned her  mind  I  '11  swear ;  and  I  shouldn't  be 
at  all  surprised  if  yon  little,  precise  devil,  Rose 
Dunmore,  or  that  old-fashioned  piece  of  starched 
morality,  the  Lady  Grace,  have  been  cramming 
her  head  full  of  their  rigmarole  fancies." 

*'  I  wish  you  wouldn't  speak  in  such  a  dis- 
respectful manner  of  Rose  Dunmore,"  said  Edith, 
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with  offended  dignity,  "  for  she  is  my  friend,  and 
one  who  never  injured  you  nor  any  body  else. 
Whatever  may  be  her  opinion  of  you,  I  am  sure 
she  would  scorn  to  be  a  mischief-maker.  You 
may  say  what  you  like  of  Lady  Fontayne, 
for  I  do  think  she  is  no  great  friend  of 
yours  by-the-bye  j  but  I  won't  hear  poor  Rose 
abused.'^ 

'*  Ah  !  I  might  have  known  what  I  had  been 
about,"  said  Lionel,  half  vexed,  half  sorrowfully  ; 
*'  indeed — I  might  have  guessed  what  a  house  I 
should  bring  about  my  ears  by  attacking  your 
favourite :  but  do,  Edith,"  said  he,  coaxingly, 
''do  get  over  to  Ravenstede  this  morning.  You 
know  Bertha  always  hears  reason  from  you;  how 
could  she  help  it?" 

''Of  course  not,"  resumed  Edith,  recovering 
her  accustomed  gaiete  du  caur ;  "she  must  be 
deaf,  indeed,  not  to  be  charmed  by  my  siren 
tongue,  and  worse  than  blind  if  she  does  not 
discern  your  merits  when  they  are  reflected 
through  my  enchantments." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Lionel,  smiling;  ''nobody 
with  a  grain  of  sense  would  dispute  that  point ; 

VOL.  II.  M 
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SO    now  you    will    speed   on    my  mission — eh ! 
Edith  ?" 

*'  Ah  !  well,  I  suppose  there's  no  saying  '  nay' 
when  you  are  bent  on  an  object,  and  if  I  don't 
do  your  business  at  once,  there  will  be  no  rest  for 
me  night  or  day :— heigho !"  and  Edith  gave  a 
gentle  sigh  to  the  importunities  of  her  darling 
tormentor.  "  Heigho  !  there  's  no  peace  when 
once  you've  got  a  notion  into  your  head.  I  do 
believe  you  'd  move  heaven  and  earth  for  a 
straw's  worth  of  any  idle  fancy." 

"For  shame,  you  saucy  minx  !"  replied  Lionel, 
giving  his  sister  a  gentle  pinch  on  the  arm.  **  Do 
I  merit  this  at  your  hands  ?  One  good  turn  de- 
serves another ;  and  methinks  you  might  have  sat 
hanging  your  head  under  a  tree,  singing  '  Green 
grows  the  willow '  till  you  were  hoarse  again,  if 
I  had  not  helped  you  to  a  branch  of  southern- 
wood, better  known  by  the  vulgar  name  of — " 

"  Hush  1"  cried  Miss  Courtenay,  looking  round 
in  alarm,  and  placing  her  hand  before  Lionel's 
mouth.  "  How  abominable  to  degrade  me  into 
a  rustic  dowdy,  stealing  posies  out  of  your 
button-hole !     However,    I  '11    see   what  can  be 
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done  for  you,"  added  she,  with  a  relenting  smile  ; 
"  you  Ve  a  strange  way  of  getting  round  one. — 
But  remember, 

Be  a  lover  e'er  so  wary, 
Things  do  happen  so  contrary 

In  this  nether  state. 

"  True,  fair  personification  of  Hope !"  cried 
Lionel,  not  a  whit  disconcerted  by  the  timid  sug- 
gestions of  Edith's  wanton  muse :  "let  me  finish 
the  stave,  ma  belle  sc£ur,^^ 

Hence  !  away !  ye  fears  despairing. 
Let  us  try  if  noble  daring 

Can  o'ermaster  Fate ! 

Agreeably  to  her  promise.  Miss  Courtenay 
went  to  prepare  Rose  for  a  visit  to  Ravenstede. 
The  count  overtook  the  ladies  as  they  were  cross- 
ing the  hall,  and  offered  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  aged  domestic  who  was  accompanying  them. 
*'  But  whither  are  you  bending  your  steps,  fair 
nymphs  of  the  woodlands?"  said  he,  as  they 
moved  towards  the  park. 

"  O !"  said  Edith,  with  a  significant  glance  at 
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Rose,  "  I  make  it  a  point  never  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  your  sex,  which,  whatever  may  be 
said  to  the  contrary,  is  ten  times  as  insatiable  as 
ours,  and  a  thousand  times  less  harmless  ;  so, 
'pardonnez  moi  pour  le  present,  monsieur, — you 
shall  know  in  time." 

"Will  not  Lady  Rachel  join  us?"  inquired 
Rose. 

'*  Bless  me !  Rose,  what  can  you  be  thinking 
of?"  said  Edith.  "  Do  you  imagine,  now,  that 
my  mother  either  ceuld  or  would  take  a  walk  of 
three  long  miles,  unless  indeed  it  were  to  compass" 
that  labyrinth  of  hers  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
where  she  has  a  seat  to  rest  upon  every  twenty 
yards?" 

"  And  yet  I  have  heard  you  say,"  replied  her 
friend,  of  pertinacious  memory,  "that  your  mo- 
ther is  the  emblem  of  perpetual  motion  in  Paris, 
and  constantly  lives  in  a  crowd." 

**  Did  I  ?"  said  Edith:  *'  I  don't  exactly  remem- 
ber ;  but  she  says  fatigue  is  endurable  where 
there  is  so  much  variety  of  excitement :  but  what 
a  memory  you  have !  I  hope  you  have  all  my 
virtues  by  heart.     Monsieur,"  said  she,  turning 
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to  the  count,  "  I  wish  you  would  teach  this  lady 
the  art  of  forgetting." 

"  No,"  said  Rose,  with  quickness,  "  that  is  an 
art  sooner  learnt  than  cast  aside,  and  I  would  not 
willingly  purchase  a  respite  even  from  the  serious 
ills  of  humanity  at  the  expense  of  its  best  and 
noblest  sympathies.'* 

**  Right,"  cried  Edith  ;  *'  I  see  the  count's  looks 
echo  the  sentiment ;  but  though  your  magnanimity 
may  excite  applause  in  theory,  I  have  my  doubts 
whether  it  will  carry  you  as  safely  and  com- 
fortably through  this  naughty  world  as  niy 
pleasant  code  of  easy  indifference." 

"Say  you  so,  fair  lady?"  said  the  count.  ''I 
give  you  joy  of  a  talisman  against  the  heart- 
corroding  cares  of  life.  Such  a  valuable  pos- 
session should  not  be  hoarded  with  a  miser's  care; 
but  dispersed  abroad  in  charitable  largesse  for 
the  benefit  of  a  suffering  community." 

•*  En  vtriU,  monsieur,"  replied  the  sprightly 
lady,  shaking  her  head,  *'  the  blessing  is  incom- 
municable :  were  it  a  transferable  charm,  I  should 
not  have  been  so  churlish  as  to  refuse  a  helping 
hand  to  my  friend's  necessities;   for  you  must 
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know,  monsieur,  that,  with  all  her  show  of  bravery. 
Miss  Dunmore  is  not  clothed  in  the  defensive 
armour  of  an  impenetrable  heart.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  those  reproving  side-glances,"  con- 
tinued Edith,  as  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
companion,  whose  heightened  complexion  be- 
trayed some  fears  that  her  discourse  would  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  of  due  discretion.  "  Never 
fear  me,  Rose ;  I  was  not  going  to  make  any  mal 
apropos  disclosure.  My  remarks  had  no  refer- 
ence to  the  tender  passion.  All  discoveries  re- 
lative to  that  interesting  mystery  I  leave  to  the 
penetration  of  the  other  sex.  All  I  meant  to 
say,  monsieur,  was,  that,  with  all  her  vaunting 
spirit.  Rose  is  not  invulnerable,  though  she  shows 
more  prudence  than  the  sandalled  Grecian  warrior, 
by  closely  guarding  the  defenceless  part. — Eh ! 
is  it  not  so.  Rose  ?"  said  Edith,  with  a  half  appre:- 
hensive  look. 

The  count  very  politely  and  delicately  refrained 
from  taking  advantage  of  Miss  Courtenay's 
badinage,  by  grounding  upon  it  any  similar  free- 
doms. He  remained  silent ;  and  Rose,  recovering 
her  habitual  self-possession,  and  flattered  by  the 
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involuntary  deference  paid  to  her  feelings,  began 
to  express  herself  with  her  former  frankness. 
As  might  be  expected  in  the  society  of  two  fe- 
males, one  of  whom  was  more  than  ordinary 
loquacious,  the  count  found  more  exercise  for 
his  ears  than  his  tongue. 

They  crossed  the  park,  to  Edith's  disappoint- 
ment, without  any  adventure,  although  a  formi- 
dable groupe  of  wild-looking  cattle  had  en- 
croached upon  the  narrow  pathway.  Rose,  how- 
ever, evinced  no  other  sign  of  terror  than  [ 
slight  change  of  colour,  which  Edith  maliciously 
noticed  to  the  count  in  proof  of  her  former  as- 
sertions. 

*'  Rose  has  uttered  no  feminine  screams,"  said 
she,  as  the  count  drove  away  the  galloping  ani- 
mals ;  "  though,  I  will  answer  for  it,  her  heart 
beats  faster  than  one  could  count.  But  look, 
monsieur !  we  are  going  on  a  business  of  knight- 
errantry,  and  yonder  lies  the  enchanted  castle, 
inhabited  by  as  fair  a  dulcinea  as  ever  was  im- 
mured in  days  of  yore." 

The  count  turned  his  face  in  the  direction  to 
which  the  fair  hand  of  Miss  Courtenay  pointed, 
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without  being  able  to  discern  a  more  magnificent 
object  than  the  unequal  protuberances  of  an 
old-fashioned  irregular  building,  peeping  over 
the  large  stone  archway,  overgrown  with  ever- 
greens, and  apparently  opening  into  a  grassy 
court. 

"  Now,  do  admire  those  splendid  laurels,  mon- 
sieur," said  Rose,  as  they  passed  beneath  the 
arch,  taking  one  half  of  the  circular  gravel  path 
which  bounded  the  smooth-shaven  lawn ;  and 
look,  how  gracefully  that  willow  droops  to  the 
right,  relieving  the  somewhat  dull  uniformity 
of  the  luxuriant  evergreens  !  Is  it  not  a  nice 
place?" 

The  count  was  in  a  reverie ;  and  Rose,  inter- 
preting his  silence  as  a  passive  assent,  went  on: — 
*'  A  house  like  the  one  before  us  seems  designed 
for  utihty  rather  than  show ;  and  its  very  defici- 
ency in  architectural  beauty  gives  it  additional 
interest  in  my  eyes.  It  seems  intended  for  rural 
comfort  and  domestic  convenience,"  said  she, 
glancing  round  the  court,  which  was  enclosed  by 
a  circular  range  of  out-door  offices,  rendered 
highly   ornamental    by    their   verdant    covering. 
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"  Here  is  every  thing  which  reminds  one  of 
home ;  ay,  even  from  the  multifarious  sounds  of 
the  farm-yard  to  the  great  clock  in  the  centre, 
whose  moon-face  is  half  buried  amidst  the 
sprawling  ivy.  And  yonder  too  is  a  building, 
which  seems  placed  above  the  surface  of  this 
lower  dwelling,  to  remind  its  inmates  of  that 
eternal  home  which  must  one  day  be  theirs." 

The  eye  of  the  count  followed  that  of  Rose 
as  she  looked  up  towards  the  village  church, 
which  was  built  upon  rising  ground,  on  a  level 
plane  with  the  shrubberies  adjoining  the  houss. 
A  grassy  path  led  from  the  churchyard  to  the 
terrace  on  the  opposite  side,  from  whence  a  flight 
of  steps  conducted  to  the  ground-floor  of  the 
mansion.  The  situation  of  this  venerable  sanc- 
tuary was  extremely  picturesque,  the  church- 
yard forming  as  it  were  the  roof  to  the  left-hand 
offices,  and  giving  them  the  appearance  of  exca- 
vated caverns. 

*'  See!"  cried  Rose,  pointing  to  the  slanting 
head-stone,  overgrown  with  moss,  and  stifled  with 
rank  grass,  '*  our  ancestors,  of  noble  lineage, 
despised  not  the  humble  records  of  poverty ; 
and  the  feeling  must  doubtless  have  been  good 
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which  originated    so    close    an  union  with    the 
house  of  God." 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  the  count,  carelessly,  "  the 
plan  originated  as  much  in  convenience  as  any 
thing  else.  The  English,  however  active  and 
courageous  in  seasons  of  emergency,  are  well- 
known  lovers  of  ease  and  luxurious  indulgence  at 
home ;  and  I  query  if  they  would  find  any  thing 
sufficiently  attractive  in  their  ritual  to  tempt  their 
voluntary  exertions  ;  although  it  might  not  be  a 
very  difficult  task  to  induce  their  attendance  upon 
divine  worship,  when  the  matter  could  be  accom- 
plished by  a  single  step  out  of  their  own  pleasure- 
grounds.  After  all,  madam,"  said  he,  with  more 
seriousness,  "you  maybe  right;  for  it  is  one  of 
the  ingenuities  of  the  present  day  to  villify  the 
customs  and  manners  of  our  more  strict  prede- 
cessors. The  idea,  at  all  events,  is  pleasing,  and 
comes  home  to  one's  better  feelings.  Ah !  it  is 
such  simple  touches  of  nature  which  awaken  the 
dormant  sympathies  so  long  banished  in  a  grosser 
atmosphere.  Rose — dear  Rose,  (may  I  not  call 
you  such  ?"  said  he,  in  a  melting  whisper,)  ''  you 
who  have  treasured  up  in  retirement  these  pure 
and  virtuous  emotions  which  once  were  mine — 
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tell  me,  how  came  we,  who  never  saw  each  other 
till  so  lately,  to  express  the  same  feelings,  and 
almost  borrow  the  same  words  to  express  them 
in?  Why  do  we  think  alike?  I  could  almost 
fancy  we  had  known  each  other  for  ages.  Ah  ! 
and  I  must  know  more  of  you,"  said  he,  emphati- 
cally, and  as-  if  speaking  to  himself.  The  dark 
eyes  of  the  count  became  suffused  with  an  ex- 
pression of  mingled  tenderness  and  sorrow,  as  he 
turned  them  upon  his  fair  companion  with  a  look 
which  seemed  to  bespeak  her  indulgent  interest, 
and  with  a  subdued  manner,  so  totally  different 
from  his  former  careless  levity  or  studied  gal- 
lantry, as  instantly  to  impress  her  with  a  con- 
viction of  its  sincerity. 

'*  Ah  !  monsieur,"  said  Rose,  struggling  against 
the  tide  of  softness,  which  rose  to  her  very  lips, 
'*  our  acquaintance  has  been  of  too  short  a  dura- 
tion to  flatter  me — with  the  fond  hope  of  having 
touched  your  regards,"  she  ought  to  have  said; 
but  she  stopt  short,  covered  with  confusion  at 
the  probable  construction  to  be  placed  upon  a 
sentence  which  she  could  not,  at  that  moment, 
terminate  precisely  to  her  satisfaction. 
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"  Cruel !''  said  the  count,  his  native  impe- 
tuosity ill  brooking  the  cautious  reserve  of  Rose  : 
**  do  you  measure  interest  by  days,  and  months, 
and  years  ?  the  present  is  an  epoch  in  my  existence, 
from  whence  I  shall  date  my  subsequent  happi- 
ness or  misery." 

"  What  are  you  about,  good  folks  ?"  cried 
Edith ;  who,  it  should  seem,  had  already  entered 
the  massive  door-way,  and  was  now  making  a 
retrograde  step,  in  order  to  rejoin  the  lingerers. 
*'  Upon  my  word.  Rose,  the  count  has  performed 
a  miracle.  Why,  you  have  been  talking  inces- 
santly since  we  set  out ;  and  I  declare  we  have 
often  wandered  for  hours  together  without  my 
being  able  to  extract  more  than  a  bare  mono- 
syllable in  answer  to  all  my  sagacious  observa- 
tions :  yon  may  make  use  of  your  tongue  in-doors ; 
but  I  have  generally  found  you  a  dumb  walking 
companion. '* 

The  count  smiled,  as  he  archly  inquired  if  he 
should  not  have  been  considered  a  greater  bene- 
factor to  mankind  had  he  been  gifted  with  the 
wand  of  Harpocrates? 

Oh,  fidoiij  monsieur '."  cried  Edith,  reproach- 
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fully,  you  are  more  completely  metamorphosed 
than  Roi?e ;  and  were  it  not  for  certain  equivocal 
signs  of  hienveillance  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
your  tell-tale  physiognomy,  I  should  swear  you 
were  some  dull  heavy  English  country  squire,  who, 
after  a  laudable  exertion  of  seven  hours  in  rynning 
after  a  poor  harmless  beast,  that  of  course  tries 
to  get  out  of  his  way  as  fast  as  he  can,  comes 
home  to  devour  a  pretty  decent  quantity  of  meat 
and  drink,  and,  under  the  idea  of  having  achieved 
more  victories  than  did  Caesar  of  yore,  makes  fi 
barbarous  incursion  upon  our  domestic  privacy, 
and  clokes  his  own  stupidity  by  a  venomous 
attack  upon  our  good-natured  loquacity.  Po- 
sitively, monsieur,  you  are  but  half  a  French- 
man." 

*'  Vous  avez  raison,"  answered  the  count ;  '*  my 
mother  was  English." 

'*  Am  not  I  a  conjuror  ?"  cried  Edith,  exultingly, 
leading  the  way  into  the  large  hall.  *'  I  could 
have  sworn  as  much  ;  and  now,  monsieur,  wel- 
come to  Ravenstede." 

*'  Ah  1"  cried  he,  *'  is  this  the  abode  of  Lionel's 
phoenix  ?"   and   Rose   looked  at  him,  half  mis- 
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trustful  of  the  true  meaning  which  shone  through 
the  sparkhng  animation  of  his  expressive  counte- 
nance, and  which  appeared  stronger  than  mere 
curiosity. 

**  This  man,"  thought  she,  with  an  incipient  feel- 
ing of  jealousy,  '^  has  no  soul,  after  all ;  it  is  not 
difficult  to  arrest  his  attention,  but  you  cannot  fix 
him  two  minutes  together  ;  so  versatile — so  fond 
of  novelty,  like  all  his  gay  countrymen — he  is 
not  worth  a  serious  thought." 

*'  Heigho !"  sighed  Miss  Courtenay,  glancing 
around,  ''  how  sombre  and  dreary  this  great  hall 
looks !  there  only  wants  a  moat  and  a  drawbridge, 
to  make  one  fancy  it  the  stronghold  of  some  an- 
cient Saxon  baron  of  the  good  old  feudal  times. 
It's  not  much  unlike  the  Bastille  neither,"  cried 
Edith,  ''  for  there  's  more  iron  than  glass  in  those 
gloomy  windows,  with  their  heavy  stanchions ; 
and  I  '11  defy  any  thing  but  an  owl  to  peep 
through  those  little  diamond  panes  covered  with 
ivy,  even  if  one  mounted  a  ladder  to  get  at 
them." 

'*  And  the  damp  floor  and  walls,"  said  the 
«ount,  shrugging  his  shoulders ;  **  and  that  artifi- 
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cial  arbour  in  the  fire-place,  where  the  fune- 
real yew  has  a  most  unmirthful  pre-eminence ; 
and  the  dirge-like  music   of  those  cawing  rooks." 

*'  And  the  hoarse  screams  of  the  -peacock," 
added  Miss  Courtenay,  '*  for  all  the  world  like 
the  fabulous  harpy  of  old  ;  one  might  as  well  live 
in  the  wilds  of  Siberia  as  be  shut  up  in  this  dis- 
mal place.  I  wonder  how  Bertha  gets  through 
the  twelve  hours !" 

**  It  may  be,"  returned  the  count,  shrewdly, 
"  that  she  is  assisted  in  the  arduous  undertaking 
by  a  little  busy  urchin  of  your  acquaintance,  who 
always  finds  plenty  of  employment  for  those  who 
enter  into  his  service  ;  and  so,  in  gratitude,  he 
ought ;  for  what  says  your  dramatic  bard  ? 

Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair, 

To  help  him  of  his  blindness ; 
And,  being  help'd,  inhabits  there. 

This  dialogue  passed  on  their  way  to  the  common 
eating-room,  their  conductor  being  despatched  to 
report  the  new  comers.  Presently,  a  shrill  voice, 
in  an  angry  tone,  swept  across  their  ears,  as  the 
opening  of  a  door  at  the  farther  end  of  the  hall 
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gave  egress  to  the  various  sounds  issuing  from 
the  culinary  department. 

''  I  fear  our  visit  is  rather  ill-timed,"  said  Edith  ; 
'^  the  good  lady  will  make  a  point  of  asking  us  to 
dinner,  though  she  would  be  sadly  put  out  of  the 
way  if  we  were  to  do  any  such  thing  as  accept 
her  proffered  courtesy :  it  will  be  an  agreeable 
surprise,  now,  if  we  get  a  mouthful  of  any  edible 
from  the  pickings  and  cuUings  of  the  buttery ; 
and  I  always  feel  a  most  unaccountable  appetite 
springing  up  in  the  land  of  famine." 

"  Are  you  hungry?"  inquired  Rose. 

*'  What  a  simple  question !"  replied  Edith. 
*'  Don't  you  know  how  perverse  human  nature  is, 
and  how  natural  it  is  to  have  a  most  voracious 
hunger  when  you  have  no  chance  of  getting  any 
thing  to  eat  but  chair-cushions,  and  old  musty 
pictures  ?  I  can't  think  what  any  body  can  see 
in  this  place,"  said  she,  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow; "I'm  sure  there 's  nothing  worth  looking 
at  but  that  beautiful  peacock,  spreading  his  tail 
to  the  sun.  Ah  !  but  who  goes  there  ?"  cried  she, 
eagerly,  as  two  figures  were  seen  to  emerge  from 
the  elm  walk  leading  to  the  open  terrace  ;  "  one  of 
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them  is  Bertha,  and  the  other  can  be  nobody 
but  Lord  Evelyn.  Lionel  is  scouting  through  the 
woods  ;  surely  they  will  not  meet." 

The  count  looked  out,  but  could  observe  no 
living  object,  save  the  beautiful  peacock  mounted 
upon  one  of  the  stone  parapets  in  silent  gran* 
deur  and  calm  dignity,  more  like  an  artificial 
than  natural  ornament  of  the  place. 

*'  Do  excuse  me  a  moment,"  said  Edith,  hastily, 
*'  I  must  go  to  Bertha,  for  I  see  she  is  running 
out  of  my  way.  You  and  the  count  must  amuse 
yourselves  as  well  as  you  can,  Rose  ;  you  know 
every  hole  and  corner  about  the  place,  for  we  \e 
played  at  hide  and  seek  often  enough ;"  and  the 
faint  echo  of  her  light  step  across  the  hall  fol- 
lowed the  last  sentence. 

"  Surely  there  is  some  fatality  attends  me  !" 
thought  Rose,  as  the  quick  action  of  her  volatile 
friend  left  her  a  second  time  tite  a  tete  with  the 
count.  "  What  must  he  think?"  and,  under  the 
idea  that  the  count  might  possibly  deem  it  some 
practical  joke  of  her  friend,  Rose  became  cold  and 
distant. 

"  Are  we  not  to  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen  in  this 
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antediluvian  mansion?"  said  the  count,  with  an 
open  confidential  manner,  as  he  gaily  advanced 
towards  Rose,  not  in  the  least  checked  by  her 
reserve.  *'  But,  first,  let  me  have  the  history  of  all 
these  faded  pictures — these  venerable  antiques 
and  modern  daubs.  Pour  commencer — who  is 
that  sentimental  cavalier  leaning  over  the  ballus- 
trade  of  some  puzzling  fragment  of  architecture?" 
"  Any  thing  but  a  sentimental  personage,"  said 
Rose,  who  had  the  history  of  the  Fontaynes  by 
heart.  *'  The  original  of  that  picture,  monsieur^ 
was  a  colonel  in  the  king's  guards ;  a  gay,  flippant 
courtier,  who  ran  through  the  ample  patrimony  of 
an  elder  son  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  and 
afterwards  fell  in  love  with  the  flourishing  estates 
of  a  Scotch  heiress,  who  most  unfortunately  fixed 
her  affections  upon  an  outcast  member  of  the 
family.  This  gallant  woo'd  and  won  his  fair 
mistress  at  the  point  of  the  sword  :  in  short,  the 
rivals  fought  desperately  for  the  prize.  Sir  Walter 
de  la  Fontayne  purchased  it  with  the  lifeblood  of 
his  nearest  relative,  whilst  the  love  of  a  brave  but 
reckless  adventurer  proved  a  doubtful  blessing  to 
Grace  Macdonald." 
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"  Sir  Walter  de  la  Fontayne  !  Macdonald  !" 
repeated  the  count  in  a  tone  of  inquiry.  *'  Surely 
I  have  heard  those  names  before,  coupled  with  a 
very  strange  and  romantic  incident  which  took 
place  in  the  early  part  of  your  present  king's 
reign.  If  I  recollect  right,  it  was  said  to  have 
happened  at  an  old-fashioned  monastery  in  one  of 
the  midland  counties,  which  had  formerly  been  a 
hiding-place  for  Prince  Charles,  when  a  refugee 
in  his  dominions.  The  circumstance  is  impressed 
upon  my  imagination  by  hearing  my  mother,  who 

was  an  eye-witness  of  the  transaction,  frequently 

• 
talk  the  affair  over  in  my  presence,  with  that  air 

of  mystery  which  only  serves  to  sharpen  the  edge 
of  childish  curiosity.  Something,  I  know,  there 
was  of  masquing,  and  dancing,  and  courtly  revels 
— of  gay  cavaliers  and  blooming  dames;  some- 
thing also  hinted  of  the  royal  presence  at  this 
lordly  banquet ;  but  much  more  was  there  of 
anger  and  bloodshed,  and  cruel  biting  revenge, 
which  followed  a  harmless  frolic ;  at  least  such 
was  my  impression." 

'*  The  frolic,  as  you  are  pleased  to  term  it," 
rephed  Rose,  **  was  of  a  serious  character,  even  at 
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the  commencement ;  for  Sir  Walter  had  formed  a 
previous  contract  of  marriage  with  a  young  Por- 
tuguese lady,  a  great  companion  and  favourite  of 
our  present  queen.  Some  affirmed  that  the  mar- 
riage had  actually  taken  place ;  others,  that  it 
was  broken  off  by  the  lady's  friends,  death  finally 
dissolving  the  contract.  The  former  opinion  ap- 
peared to  gain  credit  till  the  mysterious  disappear- 
ance and  sudden  death  of  Sir  Walter  revived 
every  former  suspicion,  which,  had  he  lived,  would 
have  rendered  him  amenable  to  the  laws  of  his 
country  for  a  crime  of  a  more  aggravated  nature 
than  murder  itself." 

The  warmth  with  which  Rose  spoke  brought  a 
deep  flush  upon  the  cheek  of  the  count.  Once 
or  twice  he  passed  his  hand  across  his  brow,  as  if 
to  conceal  some  transient  agitation;  but  the 
caution  was  needless,  for  the  eye  of  Rose  was 
still  bent  upon  the  picture. 

''  De  quoi  pensez-vous  ?"  said  he,  in  a  low  tre- 
mulous voice. 

**  I  was  musing,  monsieur,"  replied  Rose,  "  on 
the  number  of  singular  events  which  take  place  in 
this  changing  world ;  and  this  picture  furnishes 
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me  with  abundant  food  for  meditation.  Doubt- 
less it  is  for  wise  purposes  that  the  book  of  fate 
remains  a  sealed  volume  to  those  most  concerned 
in  its  records,  else  how  could  man  support  such 
terrible  anticipations?  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
this  likeness  of  Colonel  Fontayne  was  taken  a 
short  time  before  the  Christmas  fete  given  in 
honour  of  his  majesty.  Philip  was  then  in  the 
prime  and  vigour  of  his  days — high  in  the  favour 
of  his  sovereign — the  idol  of  our  sex— the  very 
*  glass  and  mirror  of  fashion.*  Alas  !  how  un- 
likely was  such  an  one  to  dream  that  the  hand  •f 
the  destroyer  was  already  prepared  to  cut  off  his 
name  from  the  land  of  the  living  !" 

"  Are  your  contemplations  always  of  so  me- 
lancholy a  cast,  ma  belle  fleiir'^*^  said  the  count  \ 
*'  or  is  there  somethings  in  the  air  of  this  desolate 
chateau  which  quells  the  spirits?  Mon  Dieu!" 
shrugging  his  shoulders ;  *'  I  feel  a  chill  creeping 
over  me  as  if  the  pestilential  dews  of  the  deadly 
nightshade  oozed  through  these  massive  walls,  or 
the  contagious  damps  of  the  old  church  had  stolen 
through,  out  of  good  neighbourship.  Let  us  walk 
out  and  sun  ourselves  on  that  terrace  j  these  rooms 
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need  artificial  heat  in  the  depth  of  summer."  So 
saying,  the  count  took  the  unreluctant  arm  of 
Rose,  and  led  her  away.  As  they  promenaded 
the  flagged  walk  side  by  side,  the  count  drew 
from  Rose  the  outline  of  her  brief  and  simple 
history. 

*'  My  mother's  family,"  said  she,  slightly  co- 
louring, '*  was  originally  connected  with  the  Fon- 
taynes ;  but  a  series  of  vicissitudes  has  reduced 
us  to  a  condition  but  one  remove  from  the  better 
class  of  peasantry.  Our  spirit  was,  however,  al- 
ways loftier  than  our  broken  fortunes,  and  we 
disdained  to  court  the  patronage  of  our  titled 
relatives,  particularly  as  time  had  gradually  weak- 
ened our  claims  to  so  distinguished  a  privilege. 
My  mother  married  to  a  distance,  and  only  re- 
turned to  take  possession  of  a  small  property 
bequeathed  to  her  by  the  late  baron,  both  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  kindred,  and  a  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  the  memoiy  of  his  first  wife,  with  whom 
my  mother  had  been  in  habits  of  strict  friend- 
ship." 

**  And  yet  you  seem  intimate  with  both  fami- 
lies," said  the  count. 
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**  It  was  an  accidental  circumstance,"  replied 
Rose,  smiling,  **  I  was  introduced  at  Ravenstede 
as  a  companion  and  playfellow  to  the  young  hei- 
ress, with  strict  orders  never  to  contradict  her ; 
to  bear  patiently  with  all  her  caprices,  and  to 
flatter  her  self-love  as  much  as  possible." 

'*  And  you,  doubtless,  performed  the  task  to 
admiration?"  returned  the  count. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Rose  ;  "  for,  in  the  first 
place,  we  agreed  so  well,  that  I  never  found 
occasion  to  contradict :  in  the  next  place,  the 
extreme  generosity  and  tenderness  of  Miss  Fo^;^- 
tayne's  disposition  never  allowed  her  to  torment 
those  she  loved  :  and,  lastly,  she  was  indebted  to 
the  instructions  of  a  worthy  man  for  so  much 
self-knowledge,  as  served  to  put  a  check  upon 
the  inordinate  cravings  of  vanity.  So  you  see," 
continued  she,  looking  up  at  the  coimt,  '*  my 
task  was  easily  performed,  and  my  duty  became 
any  thing  but  slavery." 

The  count's  answering  looks  expressed  such 
unqualified  admiration,  that  Rose,  to  pass  off  her 
feelings,  eagerly  resumed  her  narrative. 

"  My  connexion  with   Norman  Abbey,"  said 
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she,  "  was  of  a  subsequent  date.    The  Lady  Grace 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  manage  her  son's 
estates  ;  and  as  she  transacted  all  affairs  in  person, 
the  necessary  business  relative  to  the  baron's  be^ 
quest  brought  her    in  contact  with   my  mother. 
I  was  past  a  mere  child,  and  more  companionable 
to    a  person  of  retired  habits  than   most  young 
persons — easily  amused,  and  not  fond  of  general 
society.     At  least,  Lady  Fontayne  took  a  fancy 
to  me,  and  drew  me  from  my  home  oftener  than 
was  quite  agreeable  to  my  mother,  whose  appre- 
hensive   mind   feared   that   such   an    intercourse 
would  create  a  distaste  for  the  ordinary  duties  and 
occupations  of  a  lower  station.     Her  view^s  were 
well-meaning,  but  mistaken  in  the   present    in- 
stance, as  my  valuable  friend  has  sound  practical 
sense,  great  sobriety  of  judgment,  joined  to  sim- 
plicity of  taste  ;  and  it  is  to  her  elegant  manners, 
and  well-cultivated  mind,  I  owe  the  few  advan- 
tages I  possess.'' 

Rose  had  left  off  speaking,  and  had  advanced 
towards  the  well-frequented  path  leading  to 
the  churchyard,  ere  the  count,  who  was  in  a  deep 
study,  had  recollected  his  accustomed  gallantry. 
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Her  natural  manner  of  expressing  herself  was  in 
fact  so  different  from  the  usual  language  of  her 
sex,  that  he  became  puzzled  to  account  for  it.  It 
had  neither  the  ahandonnement  nor  ultra  senti- 
mentalism  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  nor  the 
cold,  measured  caution  of  English  reserve.  There 
was  an  apparent  contradiction  in  the  character  of 
Rose,  which  he  could  not  understand ;  and  if 
at  one  time  he  felt  disposed  to  be  flattered  by 
her  unsuspicious  confidence,  his  familiar  ad- 
vances were,  in  the  next  instant,  repelled  by 
a  frigid  air  of  offended  dignity,  highly  mortify- 
ing to  his  constitutional  pride  and  superinduced 
vanity. 

''What  has  come  over  me?"  thought  he  to 
himself;  *'  this  rustic  nonpareil  interests  me,  and 
yet  annoys  me.  Shall  I  be  befooled  at  last,  and 
that  by  a  being  only  one  remove  from  a  peasant  ? 
Granting  that  she  has  noble  blood  in  her  veins — 
blood  that  would  not  disgrace  a  descendant  of 
the  Capets,  can  I  contentedly  resign  the  dreams 
of  ambition,  and  become  a  tame  domestic  animal  ? 
— Impossible!  What  then  is  to  be  done?  Posi- 
tively, she  piques  me  into  a  violent  liking  towards 

-    VOL.  u.  N 
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her.     I  am  spell-bound,  and  unable  to  stir  be- 
yond the  airy  circle  she  has  marked  out." 

Rose,  meantime,  who  was  the  unconscious  object 
of  these  ruminations,  lingered  at  a  little  distance, 
in  hopes  the  count  would  overtake  her  every 
moment.  Her  spirits  were  higher  and  her  heart 
lighter  than  common  ;  whether  from  the  influence 
of  the  balmy  atmosphere,  or  the  attractions  of 
her  companion,  or  both  united,  she  felt  herself 
unable  to  determine.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
she  looked  and  felt  a  happier  inmate  of  this  trou- 
blesome world,  A  thousand  delicious  sensations, 
mifelt  before,  crowded  upon  her  bosom,  as  she 
stooped  to  pluck  one  of  the  roses  which  hung  in 
garlands  at  her  feet.  Above  her  shone  the  bright 
beams  of  a  meridian  sun,  bursting  through  the 
fleecy  clouds  which  dappled  the  blue  sky,  whilst 
around  her  breathed  the  incense  of,  flowering 
shrubs,  the  song  of  the  woodland  choristers,  min- 
gled with  the  rural  sounds  of  village  labour.  The 
silent  approbation  of  the  count  was  infinitely  more 
grateful  than  his  former  inflated  style  of  com- 
pliment ;  and  Rose,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart, 
augured  well  from  the  sudden  revolution  which 
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her  own  manners  had  produced  in  those  of  ano- 
ther. 

Could  she  shut  her  eyes  against  the  interest 
she  had  inspired  ?  or  be  mistrustful  of  a  sentiment 
which  had,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  converted  the 
Count  de  Villeneuve  from  a  flippant  courtier  into 
an  enthusiastically  tender  and  delicate  admirer? 
An  impartial  j  udge,  to  be  sure,  well  versed  in  the 
art  of  tracing  up  effect  to  cause,  might  have  re- 
flected the  credit  upon  the  purifying  influence  of 
female  virtue,  and  might  have  placed  its  proper 
value  upon  the  imitative  gem;  but  love  is  a  subtle, 
casuist,  and  dexterously  evades  ordinary  rules. 

Rose  Dunmore,  the  pupil  of  Reason,  and 
uniformly  subject  to  her  wise  laws,  was  now 
under  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  power ;  and  how- 
ever the  sage  monitor  might  hereafter  interpose 
her  wonted  authority,  the  present  was  not  ex- 
actly the  time  for  sober  investigation. 

In  the  first  transports  occasioned  by  an  ex- 
hilarating draught,  who  seeks  to  ascertain  its 
quality  or  power?  It  is  sufficient  that  the  ine- 
briation be  felt  to  be  cherished.  Who  cares  to 
picture  a  cloud  upon  their  brightest,  holiest  joys? 
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What  heart  would  chase  away  the  pleasing- 
delirium  which  lulls  them  into  a  momentary  for- 
getfulness  that  misery,  and  disease,  and  mental 
deformity  inhabit  this  beautiful  earth,  teeming 
with  wealth,  and  fertility,  and  freshness?  Who 
would  willingly  banish  the  day-dreams  which 
people  this  wilderness  with  visionary  forms  of 
surpassing  lovehness  ?  Who  would  not,  alas ! 
shut  out  from  their  sickening  gaze  the  dull  and 
cold  realities  of  life  ? 

Powerful,  indeed,  must  be  that  sentiment  which, 
day  by  day,  year  after  year,  and  generation  upon 
generation,  still  preserves  its  empire  over  the 
human  mind ;  scatters  its  delusions  o'er  the  path 
of  life;  twines  its  unseen  fetters  upon  the  strongest 
mind ;  lays  prostrate  the  wisdom  of  the  wise ; 
and  finally,  contrives  to  cheat  the  judgment  into 
the  belief  of  its  immortality  ! 

In  proof  of  my  assertion,  Rose  Dunmore, 
with  more  discriminating  sense  than  is  generally 
ascribed  to  her  sex,  uninfluenced  by  motives  of 
ambition,  and  uninfected  by  the  slightest  tinge  of 
coquetry,  listened  to  the  passionate  declaration 
of  the  count  with  undisguised  satisfaction;  gene- 
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rously  gave  him  credit  for  all  the  noble  and 
exalted  sentiments  which  he  poured  into  her 
listening  ear;  nor  once  thought  of  doubting  the 
solidity  of  his  newly-acquired  principles,  or  the 
permanency  of  his  suddenly-formed  plans  of  refor- 
mation. 

She  thought  only  of  his  temptations  and  pro- 
vocations, his  graceful  candour,  and  implicit  con- 
fidence. Time  flew  on  rapid  wings,  and  before 
a  message  from  Miss  Courtenay  to  intreat  their 
presence  arrived  to  break  up  the  conference, 
Rose  had  received  the  count's  ardent  declaration,* 
and  given  him  in  return  an  unreserved  acknow- 
ledgment of  reciprocal  interest. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

She  loves,  but  knows  not  whom  she  loves. 
Nor  what  his  race,  nor  whence  he  came ; — 

Like  one  who  meets,  in  Indian  groves, 
Some  beauteous  bird,  without  a  name. 

Moore. 

When  th6  count  and  Rose  joined  Edith,  the 
latter  apologised  in  the  name  of  Miss  Fontayne 
for  not  doing  the  honours  of  her  mother's  house. 
"  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  Miss  Courtenay, 
''  Bertha  is  not  in  her  usual  spirits  to-day,  so 
I  told  her  you  would  excuse  her  coming  down  ; 
and  as  she  promises  to  join  our  family  party  in 
the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  you,  monsieur,  will 
have  opportunities  enough  to  see  and  admire 
Lionel's  choice. — Allons  ! — my  appetite  is  fairly 
gone,  and  I  pity  you,  from  my  soul,  if  yours  has 
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not  made  as  convenient  an  exit,  for  I  assure  you 
(and  my  information  literally  comes  from  the 
fount airi-hea.d)  there  is  nothing  to  be  had  in  the 
shape  of  bodily  sustenance.  Had  we  been  a  day 
later,  we  might  have  come  in  for  the  reversion  of 
a  feast,  given  in  honour  of  a  jolly  parson,  who 
aspires  to  the  honour  of  Mistress  Ruth's  fair 
hand  ;  the  circumstance  is  vexatious  enough,  as  it 
brings  a  majority  against  the  wishes  of  my  poor 
friend — but  n'importej  persecution  is  only  oil  to  a 
kindling  flame." 

The  trio  were  as  silent  on  their  return  from^ 
Ravenstede  as  they  had  been  the  reverse  on  their 
way  thither.  Edith  had  evidently  shared  in  the 
discomfiture  of  her  intended  sister-in-law,  whilst 
the  two  lovers  were  too  much  wrapt  up  in  them- 
selves to  think  of  acting  the  agreeable  to  any 
one  else. 

The  party  accordingly  reached  home  without 
enduring  any  other  fatigue  than  what  arose  from 
the  effects  of  quick  exercise  beneath  a  burning  sun. 
As  they  crossed  the  hall,  Lionel,  who  had  been 
impatiently  waiting  their  arrival,  seized  upon 
Edith.     The   count  would   have   detained  Rose, 
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under  the  pretext  of  reading  to  her  a  new  French 
author ;  but,  in  her  present  frame,  the  sohtude  of 
her  own  apartment  was  absolutely  necessary.  She 
wished  to  collect  her  scattered  ideas,  and  consider 
whether  it  were  necessary  to  brave  Edith  Cour- 
tenay's  raillery  by  a  disclosure  of  her  weakness,  or 
if  it  might  not  be  as  well  to  let  the  transaction 
rest  till  she  saw  how  things  turned  out.  The 
whole  affair  was  too  dream-like — too  visionary,  to 
come  under  cool  discussion. 

'*  I  do  not  know,''  thought  she,  **how  Edith 
manages  to  transcribe  her  feelings  so  well  and  so 
vividly,  as  to  make  you  sympathise  with  every 
turn  of  her  thoughts :  it  is  not  so  with  me.  I 
should  feel  actual  pain  to  have  my  feehngs  dis- 
sected, even  in  the  presence  of  those  to  whom 
they  actually  belong." 

Fatigued  by  her  long  walk,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
citement she  had  undergorte.  Rose  threw  herself 
on  her  couch,  and  drawing  the  curtains,  to  exclude 
the  hot  beams  of  the  sun,  soon  fell  into  a  profound 
slumber. 

Her  sleep  continued  for  several  hours,  unbroken 
by  the  sound  of  the  dinner-gong,  a  succession  of 
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loud  raps  at  her  door,  or  the  deep  tones  of  the 
staircase  clock. 

A  thundering  shake  at  length  aroused  her. 
Springing  from  her  bed  in  haste,  as  the  dark  shade 
through  the  curtain  announced  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  she  saw  by  the  gorgeous  splendour  of  th« 
deepened  sunset  that  the  dinner-hour  must  have 
long  vanished. 

"  What  a  long  siesta  you  have  been  making !" 
cried  Edith,  as  she  entered  the  room.  *'  A  large 
party  was  assembled  in  the  eating-room  when  you 
came  up  stairs.  I  was  called  to  dinner  in  th© 
midst  of  a  long  tale,  and  as  there  were  strangers 
at  table,  I  could  not  well  take  an  unceremonious 
leave  ;  then,  directly  as  I  was  set  at  liberty,  Lionel 
pounced  upon  me,  and  has  kept  me  in  close  ward 
until  now.  Good  gracious.  Rose  !  what  a  colour 
you  have  got !  Have  you  been  to  my  mother's 
dressing-table  ?  depechez-vous ! — settle  your  dress 
and  come  down,  for  letters  have  just  arrived  from 
Paris,  with  doleful  news  for  the  poor  count : 
what  it  is  I  can't  positively  say,  but  something 
bad  sure  enough,  for  he  trembled  like  an  aspen- 
leaf,  and  turned  of  an  ashy  paleness ;  indeed,  he 
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looked  dreadful,  assail  men  of  his  complexion  do 
when  they  are  either  sick  or  ill."  Miss  Courtenay 
ran  on,  till  her  friend's  changing  countenance 
alarmed  her. 

"  Rose  !  dear  Rose  !'*  said  she,  '*  you  are  not 
going  to  faint,  I  hope ; — don't,  if  you  can  help  it, 
for  I  'm  ready  to  hang  myself  that  I  should  be 
so  silly  as  to  alarm  you ;  but  I  didn't  think  you 
were  so  far  gone,  either." 

''  I  'm  better  now,"  said  Rose,  not  daring  to 
encounter  Edith's  searching  glance ;  ^^  you  know 
I  have  fasted  ever  since  breakfast,  therefore  it  is 
no  wonder  that  I  should  feel  faint." 

^*  Ah !  to  be  sure,  ma  pauvre  amie,  a  very  rea- 
sonable cause — none  more  likely ;  unless,  which 
is  a  very  improbable  casualty.  Monsieur  le  Comte, 
in  his  search  after  his  own  stray  heart,  has  found 
yours  not  invulnerable.  Now  comes  the  rouge 
again ! — well,  never  mind.  1  said  your  time 
would  come,  and  am  right  glad  to  have  my  re- 
venge." 

"  O  !  Edith,"  said  Rose,  **  what  spirits  you 
have !  I  don't  think  you  could  spare  a  joke  if 
one  was  dying." 
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'*  That  's  a  good-natured  thought,  however," 
returned  her  friend.  ■*  I  deem  it  an  offence  more 
unpardonable  than  my  levity.  Certes,  there  '-^ 
enough  food  for  satire  in  the  vices  of  the  world, 
and  the  follies  of  one's  acquaintance,  without 
seeking  for  it  amongst  the  miseries  of  human 
life.  The  living,  I  can  assure  you,  will  serve  my 
benevolent  purposes  better  than  the  dying ;  but, 
if  you  are  really  going  to  break  your  heart.  Rose, 
wait  till  I  have  communicated  with  the  cpunt, 
who,  I  suppose,  has  some  personal  interest  in  its 
disposal.  You  surely  would  not  be  so  dishon^t 
as  to  make  away  with  other  people's  goods  and 
chattels?" 

"  O  !  Edith,  give'  over  this  nonsense,"  cried 
Rose,  her  sinking  spirits  overpowered  by  her 
friend's  lively  rattle;  *' your  mirth  is  ill-timed,* 
things  must  go  cross  with  you  as  well  as  other 
people  ;  and  yet  one  would  think  you  had  never 
felt  a  pang  in  your  life." 

"  Yes,  but  I  have,"  returned  Miss  Courtenay, 
all  at  once  sobered  ;  "  twice  in  my  day,  as  it 
happens.  The  first  time  was  when  I  was  shut 
up  between  four  stone  walls  in  a  nunnery  near 
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Versailles,  and  saw  nothing  for  a  year  but  the 
same  dull-looking  monotonous  figures  gliding 
about  like  spectres,  nor  heard  a  single  sound  but 
the  convent  chime,  pater-nosters,  and  ave-marias. 
The  sisters  to  be  sure  were  very  kind  to  me,  poor 
creatures  !  and  taught  me  many  ingenious  arts  ;  in 
return  for  which,  I  used  to  entertain  them  with 
funny  stories  of  the  living  world,  partly  made  out 
of  my  own  head ;  for,  you  see,  they  were  in  a 
manner  buried.  Shocking  to  think  of,  Rose,  is  it 
not  ?  It  is  a  popish  custom,  which  I  do  not  at  all 
approve  of,  though  my  mother  is  half  a  Cathohc, 
4as  the  count  told  her  the  other  day.  By  the  bye, 
Rose,  'tis  impossible  to  tell  what  creed  monsieur 
holds,  though  Lionel,  in  his  wild  way,  intimates 
that  Venus  is  his  only  divinity.  Ah  !  you  turn 
pale.  Rose.  Be  the  count's  sentiments  what  they 
may,  his  words — his  whole  demeanour — are  that 
of  a  man  of  honour."  A  rap  at  the  door  startled 
the  friends. 

'^  It  is  only  I,"  answered  a  faint  voice,  and 
presently  a  little  damsel  entered,  bearing  a  packet 
of  letters  to  Miss  Courtenay,  who,  tearing  the 
envelope,  and  glancing  over   the  few  first  lines. 
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cried  out  in  an  ecstasy,  **  It  is  from  Sedley — 
he  will  be  here  to-night — we  shall  meet,"  said 
she,  clasping  her  hands,  *'  never  to  part  any 
more  !'' 

Rose  pressed  the  hand  of  her  friend  in  warm 
sympathy,  and  promising  to  come  down  as  soon 
as  she  had  arranged  her  dress,  saw  Edith  depart 
with  a  pleasure  she  had  never  before  experienced. 
Her  heedless  remarks  had  wounded  her  more  than 
she  chose  to  acknowledge  even  to  a  friend,  since 
it  is  easier  to  convict  oneself  of  a  gross  error  than 
to  plead  guilty  of  a  blameable  weakness;  a^^ 
such  Rose  felt  conscious  of  indulging  in,  by  sa 
completely  identifying  herself  with  a  stranger. 

Wonder  not,  gentle  reader,  at  the  tenderness  of 
conscience  evinced  by  poor  Rose  on  this  occasion  ; 
but  be  pleased  to  take  into  account  the  straight- 
Ikced  notions  of  female  propriety  entertained  by 
the  natural  guardians  of  Miss  Dunmore. 

Full  well  did  she  know,  by  their  frequent 
dissertations  upon  female  manners,  and  their 
righteous  indignation  against  the  prevailing  cor- 
ruptions, which  they  affirmed  had  opened  the 
floodgates  of  wickedness  from  one  end  of  the  land 
to  the  other,  what  a  heinous  crime  it  would  appear 
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to  have  received  an  open  declaration,  unsanctioned 
by  their  authority. 

Alas !  for  poor  Rose,  the  bare,  unpremeditated 
act  of  falling  in  love  was  an  imprudence  not  to  be 
thought  of. 

*^Hovv  did  they  ever  get  married  themselves.'" 
mused   Rose.      **  How   is   it   possible   to    reduce 
points    of    feeling   into    mere   matters   of  form.' 
Courtship,    under   such    regulations,    must   have 
been  a  wearisome    round !     Well !    I  would  not 
be    too   precipitate.     I    should   wish   to    hit  the 
medium;  but,  like  all  things  of  a  moderate  na- 
ture, I  am  in  favour  with  none.    By  endeavouring 
to  steer  clear  of  opposite  errors,  I  Fun  a  chance 
of  being  reprobated  by  both.     Nothing  but  ex- 
tremes  will    do    in   this   capricious   world.     Pu- 
ritanism has  given  place  to  infidelity.    The  last 
age  was  highly  moral  and  discreet;  the  present 
is  verging  towards  profligacy.     Men  and  women 
will   grow  tired  of  too  much   liberty,   and   will 
come    back    again    to    the  starched   prudery    of 
the  last   generation.     Human  beings  are  always 
racing  after  something  new,    and  return  to   the 
same  place  from  whence  they  set  out."     Again 
Rose  thought  with  trembling  solicitude  upon  the 
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news  Edith  had  brought  relative  to  the  count, 
and  the  opinion  her  brother  had  expressed. 
"  Men  are  so  deep,  "  thought  she,  "  it  is  impossible 
to  fathom  them  ;  and  we,  poor  women,  are  obliged 
to  be  artful  in  self-defence.  Alas  !  why  cannot 
there  be  sincerity  and  faith,  and  common  honesty 
between  the  sexes  ?  'tis  a  cruel  world  to  struggle 
with." 

The  variable  manners  of  the  count,  and  the  air 
of  superiority  which  he  had  assumed  over  her 
during  the  commencement  of  their  intimacy,  had 
only  served  to  render  his  subsequent  homage 
more  flattering  and  intoxicating.  To  see  all  this 
pride,  and  vanity,  and  towering  ambition  laid 
at  her  feet  as  the  triumphant  spoil  of  omnipotent 
love — ^^  O  !  it  is  too  happy, — too  blessed  a  dream !" 
cried  Rose,  clasping  her  hands  in  the  fervour 
of  devotedness  ;  "  too  joyous  to  last !" 

And  with  this  jumble  of  love,  philosophy, 
credulity,  and  fear,  floating  over  the  surface  of 
her  thoughts.  Rose  descended  to  join  the  party 
below.  But,  before  I  follow  her  histoiy  farther, 
it  becomes  indispensal)le  to  look  after  my  hero, 
lest  by  too  long  neglect  I  should  lose  the  privi- 
leo:e  of  calline:  him  such.  '  A* 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  wish  to  know — that  endless  thirst, 
"Which,  ev'n  by  quenching,  is  awak'd, 

And  which  becomes  or  bless'd,  or  cursed, 
As  is  the  fount  whereat  'tis  slak'd — 

Still  urg'd  me  onward  with  desire 

Insatiate,  to  explore,  inquire. 

Moore. 

There  are  some  minds  so  exquisitely  attuned  as 
to  be  painfully  alive  to  the  discrepancy, — the 
want  of  harmony,  if  one  may  so  speak,  between 
the  inward  sentiment  of  the  soul  and  its  outward 
sensible  demonstration.  Their  depth  of  reflection, 
and  constant  habit  of  tracing  up  effect  to  cause, 
lead  them  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  finite 
wisdom.  They  travel  through  the  dusky  regions 
of  sense,  and  arrive  at  the  borders  of  the  invisible 
world  with  just  as  much  light  as  serves  to  make 
**  darkness  visible." 
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To  such  persons  the  confusion  and  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  natural  and  moral  world  are  revolting  in 

o 

the  extreme.  Losing  sight  of  the  immortality 
assigned  to  the  human  species,  (a  doctrine  so  cal- 
culated to  reconcile  apparent  contradictions  by- 
pointing  out  a  future  day  of  retribution,)  these 
keen-sighted  observers  judge  too  much  by  detail, 
and  perplex  themselves  in  a  restless  search  after 
an  ideal  grandeur  of  design  consonant  to  their 
preconceived  notions  of  divine  perfection.  They 
do  not  consider  that  the  very  inferiority  and  un- 
suitableness  of  man's  present  condition  with  bis 
high  aspirations,  his  intellectual  exaltation,  with 
his  sensual  debasement,  his  discernmei;it  of  great 
things,  with  his  eager  search  after  trifles,  are 
proofs,  not  only  of  a  higher  destiny,  but  of  a 
mind  at  war  with  that  high  destiny.  Yet  these 
rational  and  pious  deductions  still  leave  a  large 
field  of  inquiry  open.  In  the  permission  of  moral 
evil,  in  the  compulsory  necessity  which  makes 
it  the  instrument  of  good,  reason,  which  is  pointed 
out  to  man  as  his  natural  guide,  sees  nothing  but 
a  dark  abyss  of  unfathomable  mystery! 

Yet  it  were  as  vain  an  attempt  to  check  the 
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current  of  free  thought  and  investigation  as  to 
arrest  the  course  of  the  stars ;  and  they  who 
would  insolently  forge  fetters  to  cramp  the  free- 
born  energies  of  their  fellow-men  are  tyrants 
in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word.  Not  only  do 
they  usurp  the  individual  prerogative  of  sentient 
beings,  but  by  their  senseless  exactions,  serve  to 
rivet  still  firmer  the  chains  of  error  on  minds  too 
proud  to  bear  the  yoke  wliich  fatuity  or  bigotry 
imposes ;  and  much  too  sincere  in  their  inquiries 
after  truth  to  be  bullied  into  conviction.  Good 
and  evil  in  this  world  are  separated  by  almost 
imperceptible  barriers.  Some  virtues  and  some 
vices  so  nearly  resemble  one  another,  that  to 
choose  the  one  and  refuse  the  other  too  often  be- 
comes a  matter  of  doubt,  and  is  generally  deter- 
mined by  a  constitutional  bias.  Time  and  ex- 
perience can  alone  ascertain  the  quality  of  an 
uncultivated  soil.  To  a  superficial  eye  the  good 
seed  may  be  choked  with  tares,  or  poisoned 
with  noxious  weeds,  whilst  the  patient  and  dis- 
cerning husbandman  sees,  in  the  vigour  and 
healthiness  of  the  shooting  grain,  hopeful  antici- 
pations of  a  plentiful  and  glorious  harvest. 
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Lord  Fontayne,  as  he  lingered  in  the  court-yard, 
after  bidding  adieu  to  Rose  Dunmore,  fell  into 
one  of  his  usual  reveries. 

"  Now,  Heaven  be  praised,"  cried  he,  ^*  for 
not  making  me  a  woman  !  It 's  bad  enough  to 
be  clog:2:ed  with  these  vile  elements  of  cumbrous 
clay  under  any  form,  but  to  have  the  ethereal  sub- 
tle fluid  which  sets  one's  brains  a  working  cased  up 
in  such  soft  and  flexible  materials,  is,  after  all,  a 
worse  security  against  the  rubs  of  fortune — greater 
mischief  by  far;  for  how  should  such  frail  tenements 
encounter  the  shock  of  adversity,  or  hold  out 
against  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  ?  The  strength  of 
woman,  to  be  sure,  lies  in  her  weakness;  and  the 
consciousness  of  this  puerile  defence  too  fre- 
quently makes  her  act  on  the  offensive ;  for  who 
can  withstand  the  silent  pleading  of  tearful  elo- 
quence? (This  makes  women  cursed  plagues,  though 
— and  men  confounded  fools  into  the  bargain.) 
Yet  the  reverse  of  this  silly  affectation  is  odious 
beyond  measure.  Who  likes  an  Amazon  ?  a  hero 
in  petticoats  ? — or  a  well-formed  piece  of  statuary  ? 
— or  a  musical  automaton,  wound  up  to  play  a 
certain  number  of  tunes  ?     Heaven  defend  me  from 
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the  sublimities  of  a  Patagonian  intellect,  or  the 
charms  of  a  civilised  tigress  !  and  yet  a  woman 
without  a  soul  is  but  a  bad  picture,  a  gaudy  colour- 
ing from  a  divine  original.  Then  one  must  not 
give  them  too  much  spirituality  either,  else  how 
are  they  to  get  through  this  unspiritual  world  ? 

*'  Perpetual  disgusts  and  mental  inquietudes 
will  soon  wear  out  their  tender  frames,  and  leave 
them  exposed  to  the  rude  blasts  of  fortune,  as  well 
as  the  insulting  scoffs  of  rough  weather-beaten  tra- 
vellers. Heigho !  this  fair  seeming  world  is  a 
mystery  after  all ;  that  is,  the  men  and  women, 
and  animated  matter,  who  vegetate  upon  its  sur- 
face. The  earth  itself  is  well  enough  ;  digni- 
fied, calm,  and  regular  in  its  progressive  move- 
ments. The  sun  shines  as  bright  as  it  did  two 
thousand  years  ago.  The  celestial  luminaries 
people  the  blue  firmament  as  heretofore.  The 
seasons  perform  their  annual  revolutions  with 
undeviating  punctuality.  The  architecture,  the 
machinery  of  this  lower  system  is  admirable, 
perfect  in  its  kind  ;  but  the  government — how  in- 
ferior is  it  to  the  loftiness  of  the  plan  !  How  is  this 
beautiful  earth  torn  by  convulsions — wrecked  by 
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schisms,  and  its  elements  of  utility  converted  into 
instruments  of  destruction  !     And  the  moral  world 
— good  heavens  !  what  a  chaos  !  what  a  perplex- 
ing labyrinth  of  doubts  and  fears  does  it  disclose  ! 
from  the  disgusting  ferocity  of  the  brute  creation, 
where  cruelty  becomes  a  necessary  act  of  self-pre- 
servation, to  man,  the  legitimate  tyrant  of  ani- 
mated nature,  and  only  a  carnivorous  animal  of  a 
higher  species  !     How  unfitted  is  even  the  intel- 
lect and  capacity  of  man  to  the  grovelling  objects 
he  is  destined  to  pursue  by  an  irresistible  fasci- 
nation, an    uncontrollable    impetus !     How  oft^ 
is   he   compelled,   as   it  were,   into  the   path  of 
vice,  and  his  best  feelings  treacherously  leagued 
against  him !      How  does  vice  sit  triumphant  in 
high   places,   whilst    suffering    virtue    pines    in 
sackcloth  and  ashes  !     From  man,   the   lord   of 
the  brute   creation,   to  the  meanest   reptile   that 
crawls  the  earth,  what  do  we  see  but  the  contest 
of  brutal  force,  where  poverty  yields  to  power  by 
an  arbitrary  necessity,  and  might  overcomes  right? 
How  comes    this  about?"   mused   the    youthful 
lord,  as  he  pursued   a  train  of  reasoning  highly 
sceptical,  without  knowing  or  caring  any  thing 
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about  the  matter,  save  the  giving  utterance  to 
the  crude  and  undigested,  but  sublime  emotions 
which  rushed  upon  his  mind.  **  The  reHgion  of 
the  Bible  teaches  us  to  trace  the  origin  of  misery 
to  sin.  Now,  if  we  suppose  two  opposite  princi- 
ples at  work,  we  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
either  giving  pre-eminence  to  the  evil  agent,  or 
reflecting  upon  the  justice  and  benevolence  of 
that  controlling  Intelligence  of  whom  the  same 
Scriptures  affirm,  that  '  he  doth  not  willingly 
afflict  his  creatures.' " 

Here  Evelyn  stopped,  for  he  could,  in  fact,  go  no 
farther.  The  mystic  volume  of  the  Eternal  pur- 
poses ever  was,  and  ever  will,  remain  a  sealed  book 
to  man.  ''  He  who  confoundeth  the  wisdom  of 
the  wise,  and  taketh  them  in  their  own  craftiness, " 
is  alike  deaf  to  the  importunities  of  ambition, 
and  the  daring  inquiries  of  arrogant  presump- 
tion. 

Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  him  that  formed 
it,  wherefore  doest  thou  ?  or  the  creature  of  to- 
day contend  with  Him,  who  is  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever  ?  Alas  ! — no.  And  doubt- 
less it  is  for  our  positive,  though  unseen  good. 
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that  these  distressing  tokens  of  uncertain  mean- 
ing were  permitted  to  accompany  us  in  our  sha- 
dowy pilgrimage,  not  in  order  to  confound  our 
perceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  but  as  an  exer- 
cise of  those  virtues  best  suited  to  a  probationary 
state. 

Had  Lord  Fontayne  bent  his  will  in  silent  ac- 
quiescence to  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Provi- 
dence, in  the  power  of  that  simple  faith  which, 
as  more  particularly  regards  the  operations  of  the 
Deity,  ^^  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things, 
endareth  all  things,"  his  sincere  and  ardejit 
search  after  truth  (so  far  from  being  offensive  to 
the  God  of  all  truth)  would  have  met  with  its 
appropriate  reward.  But  the  time  was  not  yet 
come  for  such  a  sentiment  to  flourish  in  a  soil 
overgrown  by  those  weeds  of  sturdy  growth, 
which  some  polite  moralists  designate  as  the  in- 
firmity of  noble  minds.  Evelyn  possessed  not,  at 
this  critical  period  of  his  life,  when  the  simple 
credulity  of  unsuspecting  childhood  had  givent 
place  to  the  speculative  theories  of  advancing 
manhood,  a  steady  and  affectionate  friend,  whose 
judicious  reasonings  might  have  led  his- wandering 
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ideas  into  a  safe  and  honourable  track,  without 
wounding  the  native  dehcacy  of  a  sensitive  heart. 
His  free  discussions  were  either  met  by  downright, 
revolting,  callous  scepticism,  or  by  cold,  illogical 
disputations,  which  were  any  thing  but  illustra- 
tion ;  nay,  what  was  still  more  unbearable,  by 
severe  taunts  and  acrimonious  reflections.  Lady 
Fontayne,  who  had  been  bred  up  in  the  strict 
forms  of  the  Scotch  Presbyteiy,  was  unable  to 
enter  into  the  peculiarities  of  such  a  mind.  Early 
initiated  in  the  technicalities  of  a  creed,  to  which, 
like  many  other  persons,  she  had  blindly  assented, 
without  seeking  to  comprehend  its  mysteries ; 
with  her,  to  doubt — were  sin,  and  to  investigate 
the  economy  of  creation — the  height  of  pre- 
sumption. 

Such  a  state  necessarily  left  Evelyn  a  prey  to 
secret  cares  and  incommunicable  regrets ;  his 
very  excess  of  sensibility  engendering  a  species 
of  misanthropy,  as  far  as  possible  remote  from 
induration  of  heart,  but  very  likely  to  be  con- 
sidered such  by  ignorant  and  blundering  inter- 
preters. 

His   wounded   heart,   ^et    reeking   under    the 
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pangs  of  a  first  disappointment,  echoed  the  mis- 
trustful sentiment ;  and  Lord  Evelyn  de  la  Fon- 
tayne,  in  the  prime  of  youth,  in  the  dawning 
vigour  of  a  gigantic  intellect,  and  the  full  pos- 
session of  hereditary  distinction,  would  often,  as 
he  turned  from  the  stormy  world  within,  to  the 
peaceful  one  around  him,  envy  the  careless  mirth, 
and  brute  enjoyment  of  the  animal  creation. 

His  meditations  at  this  instant  rose  from  acute- 
ness  to  desperation. 

"  What  shall  I  do?"  thought  he,  as  his  mind 
reverted  to  one  everlasting,  but  tormenting  sub> 
ject.  "  Bertha  is  yet  free,  and  I  cannot  leave 
home  without  a  last  effort.  To  set  off  with  these 
distracting  doubts  were  madness ;  for,  go  where 
I  will,  they  pursue  me,  like  the  Furies  of  old. 
Fancy  shall  decide  for  me,"  said  he,  whistling  up 
his  favourite  spaniel.  *'  The  cackling  of  geese 
saved  Rome — of  the  sibylline  oracles,  one  vo- 
lume was  nevertheless  spared.  Who  knows  but 
fancy,  who  governs  love,  may  decide  for  me, 
or  that  the  last  page  in  Fortune's  book  may  be 
the  luckiest?"  Concentrating  the  rays  of  vision 
into  one  focus,  that  he  might  ascertain  with  more 
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certainty  the  exact  distance  at  which  a  small  skiff 
lay  anchored  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  Evelyn, 
with  an  elastic  bound,  hurled  a  large  pebble, 
which  fortunately  alighted  in  the  middle  of  the 
boat. 

*'  That's  right,"  cried  he,  exultingly,  as  he  bent 
over  the  water,  tossing  back  from  his  forehead 
the  clustering  locks  which  waved  in  negligent 
disorder  to  the  passing  breeze  ;  '^  my  part  is  done  ; 
and  now.  Fancy,  for  yours  ;'^  addressing  at  the 
same  time  some  words  of  encouraging  import  to 
the  watchful  animal.  Fancy  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, and  plunging  into  the  water,  swam  towards 
the  opposite  shore.  For  a  length  of  time  she 
kept  above  head,  turning  about  to  satisfy  herself 
that  her  heroic  exertions  were  not  unnoticed, 
and  answering,  by  renewed  activity,  the  cheering 
acclamations  of  her  master,  whose  whole  soul 
seemed  intent  upon  the  result.  The  struggle  soon 
became  serious,  for  the  lake  was  both  wide  and 
deep.  The  muscular  powers  of  poor  Fancy  gradu- 
ally relaxed,  and,  baffled  by  the  current  pro- 
ceeding from  a  small  river  which  ran  into  the 
lake,  she  suddenly  dived  under  the  water,  and 
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disappeared.  Evelyn,  regardless  of  any  thing 
but  the  danger  of  his  faithful  attendant,  prepared 
to  plunge  after  her  ;  but,  when  a  few  tremulous 
moments  were  over,  the  poor  creature  raised  her 
dripping  head,  and  making  a  desperate  effort, 
reached  the  boat ;  couched  herself  at  the  stern, 
tenaciously  holding  out  her  fore-paw  to  secure 
her  prize,  in  a  state  of  panting  and  breathless 
exhaustion.  Evelyn  called  to  the  boatman  to 
drag  her  ou^^on  the  opposite  side;  but  Fancy, 
understanding  his  halloos  as  a  farther  stimulant, 
rallied  her  sinking  powers,  jumped  out  of  the 
boat,  laden  with  the  ominous  pebble,  and  being 
assisted  by  the  current,  reached  the  shore,  de- 
posited the  fatal  gift  at  her  master's  feet,  and, 
after  two  or  three  convulsive  gasps,  expired. 
Evelyn  stooped  to  raise  up  her  head,  and  gazed 
with  heartfelt  grief  upon  this  hapless  victim  of  a 
heedless  frolic.  The  men  were  summoned,  and 
restoratives  tried,  but  in  vain. 

'^  And  this  is  what  T  have  gained  by  my  folly  !" 
thought  Evelyn,  as  he  stroked  the  wet  silky  coat 
of  the  spaniel,  whose  glazed  eyes  no  longer  re- 
cognised the  form  on  which  they  had  loved  to 
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dwell,  and  placed  her  fore-paw  upon  his  bended 
knee:  *' Poor  Fancy!  thou  hast  paid  the  penalty 
of  my  rash  divings  into  futurity  ; — the  oracle,  if 
indeed  it  bode  good,  has  been  too  dearly  pro- 
pitiated !" 

Lord  Fontayne's  freak,  like  many  others  of  a 
like  nature,  was  the  subject  of  numerous  com- 
ments amongst  the  villagers  and  domestics  of  the 
household. 

"  I  '11  tell  ye  what,  Master  Ralph,"  said 
Mistress  Margery,  who  had  no  great  charity 
tovi'ards  her  young  lord,  "  I  '11  tell  ye  what — it  was 
a  cruel  trick,  that.  I  wonder  any  body  could  find 
in  their  hearts,  now,  to  drown  a  poor  beast,  that 
was  so  fond  of  them :  but  some  folks  have  no 
bowels — they  're  worse  nor  brutes  themselves. 
I  'm  sure  I  wouldn't  stand  in  the  young  lord's 
way  when  he 's  in  a  passion — he 's  the  very 
devil." 

**  An'  if  he  meddled  wi'  such  a  spitfire  as  you, 
he  'd  be  robbing  the  devil  of  his  due,"  thought 
Andrew. 

**  Bah  !"  replied  Ralph,  '*  you  make  as  big  a 
fuss  as  if  my  lord  had  murdered  a  Christian," 
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*'  Christian  or  dog,"  said  Margery,  *^  is  all  one 
to  him  I  reckon — not  that  I  care  a  farthing  about 
his  favourites.  I  wish  a  parcel  more  of  'em  were 
drowned  ;  they  're  for  ever  in  a  body's  way.  There  's 
Ranger,  now,  wants  a  good  bullet  through  his  head 9 
for  the  creature 's  stone  blind,  an'  for  ever  running 
between  one's  legs,  or  gettin'  burnt  in  the  fire." 

^*  But  my  lord  says  he  's  not  to  be  shot,"  said 
Andrew,  summoning  his  courage  at  a  pinch. 

'*  My  lord  's  mighty  tender,  I  'II  warrant  him," 
cried  the  housekeeper,  sharply,  "  when  he 
frightens  folks  out  of  their  seven  senses  with  his 
monkey  tricks,  and  kills  a  beast  for  doing  his 
bidding." 

*'  Nay — nay,  mistress,  your 're  wrong,"  said 
Ralph,  mildly ;  "he  only  sent  her  in  after  a 
stone.  The  bitch  got  out  of  her  depth,  and  never 
overcame  it." 

*'  Stone  or  stick,"  exclaimed  Margery,  raising 
her  shrill  voice,  "  I  wish  there  might  be  a  bed 
found  in  one  of  the  out-houses  for  Ranger;  it 
isn't  wholesome  to  have  such  a  brute  near  one ; 
an'  he 's  of  no  manner  of  use  at  nights,  for  he 's 
deaf  as  a  post." 
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"  You  duretn't  have  said  as  much,"  cried 
Ralph,  **  in  the  baron's  hfe-time ;  lie  was  o'er 
fond  of  Ranger." 

**  Which  baron  ?"  inquired  Margery  ;  '*  but  I 
suppose,"  added  she,  in  a  lower  tone,  ^*  you 
don't  mean  him  as  wa'  kilt  in  battle  by  those 
Scotch  rebels  ?  I  don't  much  matter  Scotch  folk 
myself,"  looking  wondrously  sagacious  ;  **  they  're 
o'er  suttle  an'  close-fisted,  an'  quite  outlandish 
like  in  their  way  o'  talkin'." 

"  Now,  what  makes  you  be  thinkin'  o'  the  ould 
lord  (as  we  used  to  call  him)  ?"  inquired  Ralph  ; 
'^  for  you  never  came  into  this  family,  Mistress 
Margery,  till  long  after  the  late  baron  came  back 
from  the  wars.  The  old  place  might  have  gone 
to  rack  and  ruin  in  the  mean  time,  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  th'  ould  servants ;  for  you  see,  my  lady 
lived  mostly  among  her  relations  while  he  was 
away ;  but  she  would  be  comin'  every  now  an' 
then  to  see  that  things  were  decent,  an'  th'  rooms 
habitable  like.  I  can't  tell,  I  say,  why  you  must 
be  thinking  of  the  ould  lord." 

*'  Certes,"  replied   the  ready-tongued,  and  no 
less  ready-witted  housekeeper,   **  if  it  comes  to 
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the  whys  and  wherefores,  I  may  as  well  ask  what 
makes  you,  Master  Ralph,  put  folks  to  their  cate- 
chise, as  if  ye  were  one  o'  the  papish  priests  risen 
from  under  the  chapel  floorin' ;  but  1  'm  not  to  be 
flabergasted  at  that  rate — lamed  or  unlarned's  all 
as  one  to  me — I  've  got  my  lesson  by  heart ;  an' 
if  I  'm  plain  Mistress  Margery,  it 's  my  own  fault ;" 
and  Margery  tossed  her  head  in  all  the  pride  of 
temptation-proof   virginity,    as    she    uncorked  a 
bottle  of  cordial,  and  applying  a  few  drops  to  the 
tip  of  her  tongue  (a  custom  which  saved  her  the 
modern  trouble  of  labelling),  ascertained  beyond 
a    doubt    that    it    was     in     high    preservation. 
**  Heigho  !"  said  she,  sitting  down  with  the  vial 
in  her  staunch  gripe,  and  heaving  an  ungentle 
sigh  to   past  recollections.     '*  Heigho  !   I  was  a 
young  wench  in  them  days,  an'  not  so   very  de- 
spisable  neither,  when  the  old  lord,  as  you  call 
him  (he  was  a  sore  'un  for  women)  cast  a  sheep's 
eye  upon  me.    Ah  !  many  's  the  time  he  's  watched 
me  comin'  down  the  nether  close,  with  my  milkin' 
pail  on  my  head  an'  the  little  piggin  under  my 
arm. 

''  *  Margery,  my   pretty  maid,'  says  he,    *will 
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you  come  and  be  dairy-maid  at  the  priory  ?  I  'd 
take  my  oath  on  it  you  're  honest,  for  you  blush 
so;  and  I  see  by  the  marks  in  your  little  palm 
you  're  born  to  make  your  fortune  by  marrying  a 
great  lord ;'  an'  with  that  the  baron  (poor  soul, 
he  's  dead  an'  gone  !)  took  hold  of  my  hand,  pre- 
tendin'  to  cross  it  like  the  gipsy  folk."  Here 
Margery,  in  proof  of  the  baron's  taste,  stretched 
out  a  coarse  bony  arm. 

*'  *  No,  my  lord,'  says  I,  *  take  your  blood- 
money  somewhere  else  ;  I  'm  not  going  to  be  sold 
neither  for  love  nor  money;'  an'  wi'  that,  I  flings 
it  in  his  face,  an'  runs  away  laughing." 

"  What !  with  one  pail  on  your  head,  and  an- 
other under  your  arm?"  cried  the  shrewd  major- 
domo  ;  **  and  how  came  ye  to  laugh,  old  girl  ? 
Men  are  o'er  sharp,  and  can  see  through  a  laugh." 

**  An'  what  should  he  see,  I  'd  like  to  know. 
Master  Ralph,"  said  Margery  fiercely,  "  but  a 
poor  thoughtless  simple  wench  ?  I  kept  my 
honesty,  I  can  tell  ye  that,  man  ;  an'  that 's  more 
than  some  folks  can  say." 

'*  Ah  !  better  than  your  temper,"  thought 
Ralph ;  who,  however,  prudently  held  his  tongue. 
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"  Well,  as  I  was  thinking,  when  I  heard  of 
poor  Fancy's  death,"  continued  she  **  (she  was  a 
nice  clean  beast  that ;  I  wish  Ranger  had  been 
drowned  in  her  stead) ;  well,  says  I  to  myself,  it 's 
in  th.e  blood — it  runs  in  the  family — bred  in  the 
bone,  as  one  may  say." 

**What?"  inquired  Ralph,  in  some  alarm, 
whilst  Andrew,  who  sat  on  a  bench  near  the 
door,  engaged  in  some  menial  employment, 
pricked  up  his  ears. 

'*  Why,  what  should  I  mean  V  said  Mistress 
Margery,  Vexed  at  Ralph's  slowness  of  compre- 
hension ;  "  what  should  I  mean,  I  say,  but  an  qdd 
sort  of  a  queerish  blood-thirsty  temper  ?  Didn't 
the  old  lord  shoot  at  a  dog  under  a  woman's 
arm  in  the  park  one  day,  an'  killed  it,  without  so 
much  as  touching  her?" 

^*  Faith  an'  patience,  they  were  good  marks- 
men in  those  days,"  said  Ralph,  with  an  incredu- 
lous smile.     '*  I  never  heard  of  it  afore." 

'*  Never  heard  of  it?"  retorted  the  housekeeper  ; 
*'  why,  perhaps,  you  '11  be  telling  me  ye  never 
heard  of — but  it 's  of  no  use  speaking,'*  added 
she,  with  a  splenetic  jerk  of  her  chin  ;  '*  it 's  best 
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eat  your  pudding  an'  ask  no  questions; — but, 
mercy  on  us !  it  was  a  sayin'  i'  my  day  '  As  mad 
as  a  Fontayne  !'  " 

"  I  tell  ye  what,"  said  Ralph,  doggedly,  ^'  I 
know  nought  about  it ;  an'  if  there  was  any  truth 
abaut  it,  I  must  have  found  it  out.  Didn't  I 
come  to  live  at  the  priory  when  my  lord  first 
•went  a  courtinty  to  the  rich  merchant's  dausjhtef  \ 
I  was  quite  a  child,  an'  old  Francis  was  stout  an* 
hale.  Mattie  never  came  till  my  lord  an'  lady 
were  parted," 

"  Ay,"  replied  Margery,  significantly,  ''  every 
body  knows  well  enough  when  Mattie  came  to 
the  priory,  an'  what  situation  she  got  at  last. 
She  'd  better  have  been  kitchen  wench  all  her  days, 
an'  saved  summat  to  make  her  comfortable  in  her 
old  age,  as  well  as  her  good  name  into  th'  bar- 
gain. I  'm  sure  I  've  been  told  by  them  as  wouldn't 
tell  a  lie  on  no  account  that  the  old  lord  was 
mean  enough  to  take  all  the  money  she  'd  been 
scrapin'  together  for  so  many  years  to  pay  off  a 
wager.  An'  to  think  of  never  makin'  her  any 
amends  at  his  death  !" 

*'  Pooh!"  returned  Ralph,  **  he'd  nothing  to 
spare." 
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"  Then  what  did  he  take  her  money  for,  I 
ask?  Was  that  behavin' Uke  a  lord?"  said  Mar- 
gery, less  out  of  interest  for  poor  Mattie,  than 
from  an  habitual  love  of  contradiction.  '*  Wager, 
indeed!"  muttered  she,  **  I 'd  wager  him  with 
a  vengeance  !  I  '11  tell  you  what,''  said  she,  ad- 
vancing nearer  to  Ralph,  and  lowering  her  voice 
to  a  whisper,  *^  folks  say  Andrew  's  nigher  re- 
lated to  Mattie  than  a  sister's  child :  he's  an  ill- 
favoured  creature,  to  be  sure,  to  be  a  lord's  son ; 
but  he  's  as  like  the  old  baron  in  the  face  as  he 
can  stare,  'an'  takes  after  him  in  his  oddities." 

**Hush!  hush!"  said  the  prudent  steward, 
'^  it's  none  of  our  business  :  Ot^^.  might  guess  as 
much  to  be  sure ;  but — " 

**  Did  I  ever  say  a  word  about  it  before,  Mas- 
ter Ralph  ?"  continued  Margery  :  '*  I  only  ask 
you  that  ? — an'  it 's  not  likely  but  I  must  have 
had  my  thoughts  o'  the  matter :  you  know  it 's  as 
much  as  one's  place  is  worth  to  seem  up  to  all 
that  passes  in  this  house.  I  mean  aas,  for  my 
lady  isn't  half  so  particular  as  she  was." 

Whether  Andrew  heard  this  last  confidential 
communication,  which  so  nearly  concerned  him- 
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self  or  not,  may  be  questioned ;  but  what  he  did 
hear,  or  was  able  to  surmise  from  Mistress  Mar- 
gery's eloquent  gestures  during  the  course  of  reca- 
pitulation, he  failed  not  to  convey  with  more 
promptitude  and  accuracy  than  he  usually  dis- 
played on  mere  matters  of  business,  as  we  shall 
perceive  in  the  following  chapter. 

We  shall  only  pause  in  our  narrative  to  observe 
that  the  secret  history  of  poor  Mattie — so  long 
concealed  like  all  other  matters  of  family  policy, 
from  the  higher  members  of  the  state,  and  only 
dispensed  in  broken  hints  and  vague  whispers, 
was,  in  an  evil  hour,  obscurely  reported  to  the 
lady  of  the  household,  whose  nerves  being  at  that 
moment  unstrung,  unfortunately  assisted  to  for- 
ward Mistress  Margery's  machinations. 

The  latter  was  aware  that,  during  the  late  ba- 
ron's life-time,  none  of  the  domestics  or  tenantry 
would  be  so  imprudent  as  to  risk  his  displeasure 
by  any  reflections  upon  one  who  had  been  a  dis- 
tinguished favourite  of  his  second  lady.  But  the 
case  was  somewhat  altered  by  the  new  succession  ; 
and  the  discussion  of  Mattie's  character  was, 
from  sundry  causes,  become  a  matter  of  less  deli- 
cacy. 
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From  early  associations,  Lady  Fontayne  had 
regarded  the  old  woman  as  a  valued  and  confi- 
dential servant,  a  sort  of  heir-loom  of  the  family, 
whom  it  was  her  duty  to  cherish  and  protect ;  but 
her  personal  interest  had  latterly  begun  to  de- 
crease, as  she  perceived  the  growing  partiality  of 
her  son  towards  the  ancient  domestic,  whose  in- 
fluence was,  at  times,  even  greater  than  her  own. 
The  fact  was,  that  Evelyn,  who,  from  childhood, 
was  wilful  and  perverse,  was  more  won  over  by 
gentle  remonstrance  from  his  inferiors  than  rule- 
able  by  the  strong  arm  of  power. 

The  simple  affectionate  manners  of  the  u)ld 
woman,  together  with  her  warmheartedness  and 
devotion  towards  his  family,  attached  Evelyn  to 
her,  by  an  irresistible  power.  There  was  a  depth 
also  of  strong  and  acute  feeling  underneath  her 
habitual  placidity,  breaking  out  in  moments  of 
excitement  into  language  which  bespoke  a  habit 
of  thinking  superior  to  her  station.  Mattie  had 
an  excellent  memory,  unimpaired  by  years,  and 
her  traditionary  stores  were  immense  ;  not  con- 
fined to  localities,  but  embracing,  together  with 
subsequent  additions,    a  large  store  of  reminis- 
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cences  connected  with  tlie  principal  events  of 
those  stirring  times.  She  had,  moreover,  the 
history  of  the  Scottish  nobihty  by  heart,  together 
with  every  popular  tradition  drawn  from  authen- 
tic chronicles. 

To  these  legends,  uttered  in  accents  to  which 
his  ear  had  been  early  familiarised,  Evelyn  had 
been  wont  to  listen  from  his  first  arrival  at  Nor- 
man Abbey,  until  the  same  catastrophe  befell 
poor  Mattie  which  has  happened  to  more  distin- 
guished, but  not  more  assiduous  tale-tellers — her 
stories  lost  the  charm  of  novelty. 

In  vain  did  she  strive  to  disguise  them  under 
every  variety  of  form,  introducing  much  supple- 
mentary and  extraneous  matter.  Evelyn's  saga- 
city failed  not  to  detect  the  main  plot  of  some  old 
original ;  whilst  to  his  endless  and  fidgeting 
reiterations  of  '*tell  me  somethins;  fresh — that's 
old  over  again,''  Mattie  would  gently  reply  : — 

'' Whist,  whist,  bairn!  ye  suld  hae  mair  pa- 
tience ;  auld  things  are  na  to  be  gecked  at.  Ye  'II 
be  auld  yoursel  belyve,  and  ye  '11  be  taller  and 
grander  and  statelier ;  for  a'  that  Time  takes  frae 
the  comeliness  o'  the  flesh  he  '11  gie  in  the  marrow 
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o'  the  saul,  like  the  aik-tree  that  makes  a  sauf 
riggin  for  them  wha  course  the  great  water-flude. 
It 's  the  yearUng  sapHng  I  trow  that  snecks  the 
door  o'  the  cabin,  or  burns  awa'  to  pouther  on  the 
gude  wife's  hearth." 

Young  as  he  was,  the  imagery  which  Mattie 
had  brought  with  her  from  the  Land  of  Song 
would  float  upon  the  surface  of  Evelyn's  imagi- 
nation, and  arrest  his  fitful  impatience.  Whilst 
she  recited  the  valiant  deeds  of  his  ancestors,  a 
prouder  feeling  would  chase  away  each  childish 
regret ;  and  early  did  he  acquire,  and  stcdfastly 
cherish,   an  ardent   desire   for  future  distinction. 

**  I  wonner,"  thought  Mattie,  '^  his  mither  suld 
put  hersel  in  sic  a  carfuffle  about  him;  he 's  no 
that  way  wistfu',  I  'm  thinking.  Douce  words 
winna  stay  him,  but  saft  anes  will  fleech  him. 
He  winna  be  fashed,  though  ;  for  he  's  come  of  a 
doughty  race." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

O  !  many  a  shaft,  at  random  sent, 
Finds  mark,  the  archer  little  meant; 
And  many  a  word  at  random  spoken 
May  soothe  or  wound  a  heart  that  'a  broken. 

Scott. 

To  return  to  Andrew,  who  had  been  placed  in 
the  awkward  position  of  an  eaves-dropper,  under 
the  still  more  painful  necessity  of  paying  the  usual 
penalty,  viz,  that  of  hearing  *'  no  good  of  him- 
self." The  crazy  machine  which  held  body  and 
soul  together,  had  lasted  longer  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  such  an  ill- arranged  piece  of 
animal  mechanism;  and  though  his  natural  shrewd- 
ness and  acuteness  of  perception  had  given  way, 
like  every  thing  else,  to  the  pressure  of  time,  the 
premature  marks  of  the  hoary  elf  had  left  little 
change  to  be  effected  on  his  exterior  frame. 
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His  withered,  but  muscular  limbs  still  performed 
their  customary  offices,  either  from  the  force  of 
habit  or  necessity ;  for  Mistress  Margery  was  no 
gentle  task-mistress,  nor  had  increasing  years  or 
approaching  infirmities  given  honeyed  sweetness 
to  an  acrid  temper.  She  was  wont  to  observe 
latterly,  that  **  Andrew  grew  a  sore  plague,  an' 
got  more  an  imiocent  than  ever;"  a  fact  which 
she  had  repeated  so  often,  till  it  became  a  matter 
of  course  that  Andrew's  thick  skull,  by  the  indu- 
rating process  of  years,  had  become  impenetrable 
to  more  than  the  admission  of  mere  mechanical 
sounds.  In  this  sagacious  conclusion,  Mistress 
Margery  was  for  once,  with  all  her  cleverness, 
mistaken.  Andrew's  apparent  stupor  and  ha- 
bitual taciturnity  concealed  some  feelings  which 
had  escaped  the  wreck  of  his  ideal  faculties. 
Amongst  these  (as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case 
with  those  upon  whom  nature  has  set  her  condem- 
natory seal)  may  be  ranked  a  high  degree  of  self- 
estimation,  to  which  was  now  added  the  vague 
sense  of  family  importance. 

**  An  old  hag,"  muttered  the  dwarf,  as  he  crept 
through  the  cloisters,   '*  to  think  of  calling  her 
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betters  that  fashion ;  but  I  '11  be  even  with  her  one 
of  these  days." 

**  What  gars  ye  come  here?"  said  his  aged 
relative,  as  she  watched  the  grotesque  twitchings 
of  his  ungainly  person. 

Andrew  made  no  reply,  but  sat  down  upon 
a  three-cornered  stool,  making  a  succession  of 
wry  faces,  each  more  repulsive  than  its  pre- 
decessor. 

*^  Hech !  what  's  the  matter?"  continued  she, 
^^  ye  look  a  wee  bit  demented.  Hae  ye  seen  ony 
thing  uncanny  as  ye  came  along  ?  or,"  added  she, 
in  a  soothing  tone,  '*  has  Mistress  Margery  been 
scaudin'  an'  bannin' — a  rudas  queun." 

Andrew's  answer  to  this  query  included  the 
principal  part  of  the  dialogue  which  had  passed 
between  the  major-domo  and  housekeeper.  Du- 
ring the  progress  of  the  discourse  old  Mattie 
showed  symptoms  of  impatience,  and  a  strong 
desire  to  interrupt  the  narrator,  who,  paying  no 
attention  to  her  uplifted  hands  and  stifled  groans, 
went  on  retailing  all  he  had  heard,  with  sundry 
comments  of  his  own  upon  Mistress  Margery's 
dumb  signs  and  mute  expressiveness. 
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"  An  auld  carline!"  cried  Mattie,  indignantly, 
unable  to  contain  herself  longer,  ^^howdaurshe 
say  ony  sic  a  thing  ?  She — snash  at  7nej  forsooth  ! 
I  wuss  our  young  lord  kent  it;  he  wad  hae  stoppit 
herfause  tongue.  The  auld  lord  likit  Aer/  Odds  ! 
he  wad  hae  been  sairly  afF  to  hae  takit  up  wi' 
ony  sic  rubbich,'*  cried  the  old  woman,  with  a 
look  of  sovereign  disdain.  *'  I  tell  ye,  bairn," 
said  she,  in  an  emphatic  tone,  '*  my  lord  hatit 
her,  for  he  wasna  the  mon  after  a'  that  wad  hae 
a  woman  rin  into  his  bosom.  Muckle  did  he 
like  a  bonnie  flow'r,  but  he  maun  pu'  it  himsel, 
an'  the  lassie  that  was  maist  fashions  to  win,  4ie 
prizit  the  maist." 

Here  the  old  woman  dropped  her  voice  into 
low  indistinct  mutterings,  apparently  overcome 
by  bitter  and  mortifying  recollections,  to  which 
was  now  added  some  insight  into  the  nature  of 
Mistress  Margery's  subtle  machinations.  A  sense 
of  loneliness,  a  vague  imprassion  that  something 
was  not  going  on  right,  a  dreariness  of  feeling 
had  been  gradually  stealing  over  the  mind  of  poor 
Mattie,  and  Andrew's  communication,  viewed  by 
the  new  light  presented  to  her,  seemed  to  clear 
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her  dim  optics,  so  long  bewildered  by  a  confusion 
of  disagrreeable  imatjes. 

She  now  became  sensible  of  a  thousand  facts 
which  had  heretofore  escaped  her  attention. 
Numberless  peculiarities  in  the  look,  the  manner, 
the  words  of  her  lady  recurred  to  her.  She  now 
learned  to  interpret  the  uncertain  demeanour,  the 
dubious  language,  the  passive  neglect  of  Lady 
Fontayne,  as  an  indirect  reproach  upon  the  errors 
of  her  past  life — errors  of  which  she  had  suffered 
her  to  remain  unconscious,  less  from  a  selfish  re- 
gard to  her  own  reputation,  than  from  motives  of 
delicacy.  Mattie  had  felt  some  scruples,  it  is 
true,  on  this  point  of  intricate  casuistry,  and  had 
nearly  come  to  the  resolution  of  reverting  to  past 
times.  It  was,  however  no  very  pleasant  idea, 
that  she  had  been  anticipated  in  this  laudable 
purpose  by  one,  who  would  give  her  own  colour- 
ing to  the  mortifying  disclosure. 

She  might  have  turned  for  consolation  to  the 
genuine  and  artless  expressions  of  good-will 
heaped  upon  her  by  the  youthful  heir ;  but  Eve- 
lyn's visits  to  Ravenstede  for  weeks  together, 
nearly  monopolised  the  whole  of  his  leisure  hours 
during  the  vacations. 
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Mattie  rarely  saw  him,  and  the  officious  senices 
of  Mistress  Margery  gradually  reconciled  her  lady 
to  a  new  order  of  arrangements,  which  not  only 
made  herself  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  house- 
hold, but  the  sole  governor  and  dictator  on  every 
occasion. 

To  all  Lady  Fontayne's  interrogatives  con- 
cerning Mattie's  unaccountable  absence,  Margery 
would  reply : — 

'^  I  'm  sure,  my  leddy,  I  cannot  tell  what  makes 
her  keep  out  of  the  way;  but  she  's  taken  to  ho- 
verin'  over  the  fire,  an'  doesn't  like  to  trouble 
herself  about  any  manner  of  thing,  though  I  tell 
her  stirrin'  about  would  do  her  old  bones  good. 
Howsomever,  I  'm  as  well  pleased  she  keeps  her- 
self to  herself;  for,  as  I  says  to  Ralph,  '  Master 
Ralph,'  says  I,  ^'  one  missis  is  enough  at  a  time; 
an'  a  real  missis,  an'  a  real  lady's  easiest  to 
please,  after  all.'  " 

^'  Poor  Mattie  !"  returned  Lady  Fontayne,  pal- 
liating her  too  hasty  credulity  by  a  compassionate 
sigh  over  the  ex-housekeeper's  superannuated  fan- 
cies ;  "  poor  Mattie  !  I  hope  she  gets  what  she 
likes  !" 
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"  Trust  her  for  that,"  said  Margery,  signifi- 
cantly ;  "  the  young  lord  takes  pretty  good  care 
she  wants  for  nothing  so  long  as  he  can  come  by 
it.  The  Lord  love  us  !  she  rules  him  like  her  own 
child:  he  takes  any  thing  from  her!  I  don't 
think,  now,  your  leddyship  could  bring  him  to, 
when  he 's  in  a  passion,  half  so  soon  as  old 
Mattie ;  though  it 's  a  shame  to  say  so." 

The  cunning  Margery,  who  saw  by  her  lady's 
uneasy  movements  and  changing  colour,  that 
she  had  hit  upon  the  right  string,  went  on  enu- 
merating a  variety  of  cases  to  prove  Mattie 's 
subtle  encroachments  upon  the  legitimate  rights 
of  maternity.  A  few  years  earlier  in  life  the 
natural  firmness  and  vigour  of  Lady  Fontayne's 
mind  would  have  repressed  these  artful  in- 
sinuations, whilst  her  dignity  would  have  re- 
volted from  such  familiar  conferences  with  her 
inferiors ;  but  secluded  habits,  which  necessarily 
draw  persons  into  a  contracted  sphere  of  influ- 
ence, together  with  the  enervating  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  secret  operation  of  a  fatal  malady, 
had  weakened  her  native  energies,  and  given  a 
keener  edge  to  the   barbed  arrow  of  suspicion. 
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Like  a  frovvard  child,  craving  for  pernicious 
aliment,  she  listened  with  sickly  avidity  to  many 
a  defunct  slander  which  Margery's  persevering 
industry  raked  from  the  ashes  of  oblivion;  and 
connecting  them  with  the  last  expressions  of  the 
late  baron,  which  had  been  carefully  repeated 
to  her,  she  began  to  consider  herself  as  the  dupe 
of  a  blind  and  mistaken  partiality. 

Nevertheless,  Lady  Fontayne  had  too  much 
self-respect,  and  too  great  a  reverence  for  those 
that  were  dead  and  gone,  to  betray  any  marked 
chang;e  of  views. 

The  trifling  involuntary  symptoms  to  which  I 
have  before  alluded  escaped  the  observation  of 
all  but  the  object  to  whom  they  were  directed ; 
and  it  was  long  before  the  secret  operation  of  the 
housekeeper's  malevolent  tongue  assumed  any 
tangible  form. 

One  day,  after  Mistress  Margery  had  been 
occupying  herself  about  the  person  of  her  lady 
with  more  than  customary  solicitude,  to  beguile 
the  weary  hours  by  a  little  innocent  persiflage^ 
Lady  Fontayne  suddenly  recollected  that  Mattie's 
legacy  with  all  the  arrears  had  never  been  paid. 
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A  summons  was  instantly  dispatched  for  the  old 
woman. 

**  Mattie,'*  said  her  lady,  as  she  entered,  '*  sit 
down,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  on  matters  of  im- 
portance/' Mattie  obeyed  the  order,  well  pleased 
to  be  again  considered  of  some  importance,  and 
delighted  to  hear  her  lady  speak  with  her  usual 
kindness  of  manner.  Lady  Fontayne,  in  fact, 
found  it  impossible  to  do  otherwise  in  presence  of 
the  unconscious  object  of  her  suspicions,  since 
there  is  nothing  which  conveys  such  a  rebuke  to 
unfounded  jealousy  as  the  quiet  aspect  and 
manner  of  simple-minded  persons.  "  I  have 
been  thinking,"  continued  she,  "that  you  have 
never  received  the  legacy  which  the  poor  baron 
bequeathed  to  you,  and  it  is  but  just  you  should 
receive  a  fair  compensation  for — past — services." 
These  last  words  were  pronounced  in  a  hesitating, 
frigid  tone,  as  the  mind  of  Lady  Fontayne  re- 
verted to  past  impressions. 

Poor  Mattie  shrank  from  the  keen  glance  of 
her  lady ;  yet  she  bore  the  impHed  reflection  with 
an  air  of  patient  resignation. 

"I  am   not  aware,"   proceeded   Lady  Grace, 
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"  that  you  have  any  other  property ;  indeed  my 
guardian  hinted  to  the  contrary.  You  are  certain 
that  it  is  totally  out  of  my  power  to  do  more 
than  settle  this  long  account;  but — "  and  her 
lady's  voice  again  faltered  as  she  added  the  un- 
gracious remark,  '^  perhaps  you  may  have  formed 
some  expectations  from  my  son  when  he  comes 

of  age?" 

'*  No,  my  leddy,"  returned  Mattie,  Ufting  her 
eyes  from  the  ground,  as  a  faint  hectic  of  indig- 
nation passed  over  her  withered  features  ;  '*  1  'm 
nae  the  ingrate  ye  take  me  for,  that  I  suld  plume 
mysel  wi'  ae  nestling's  grawing  feathers.  An'  1 
dinna  want  the  gowd  sae  lang  as  ye  gie  me  meat 
an'  drink,  an'  a  bed  to  rest  my  auld  banes  upo'. 
It 's  nae  muckle  o'  claes  I  need  ;  sae  ye  maunna 
fash  yoursel  about  it  at  a'.  Let  them  that  hae 
gowd  an'  siller  keep  it ;  I  want  nane  o'  it — I  am 
no  usit  to 't,  for  the  matter  o'  that,  an'  1  might 
keep  too  hard  a  hand-grip  of  it.  Naebody  kens 
whaten  they  may  come  to  ;  an*  as  I  lookit  it  ower 
an'  ower,  just  to  ken  that  a'  was  as  it  suld  be,  the 
de'il  (he 's  a  roarin'  lion,  gaen  about  seekin' 
wham  he  may  devour)  might  put  it  into  my  head, 
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as  he  did  Judas  of  auld,  to  sell  my  precious  saul, 
by  makin'  an  idol  o't.  An'  ye  see,  my  leddy, 
it 's  a  true  sayin'  an'  a  wise  ane,  that  *  Gowd  gaes 
in  at  uny  gate  but  heaven!'  Na,  na !  I'll  hae 
nae  gowd  nor  siller  either.  It 's  but  a  wee  bit  o' 
time  I  sail  hae  to  daunder  about  the  auld  priory. 
Ye  '11  no  be  for  deny  in'  me  that  ?" 

"  Never !  never  !  my  good  Mattie,"  cried  Lady 
Grace,  recovering  all  her  former  self  at  this  burst 
of  natural  feeling  on  the  part  of  her  aged  domestic. 

''  I  ken  weel  eneugh,  my  leddy,"  said  the  ten- 
der-hearted Mattie,  **  that  ye  hae  a  kind  heart, 
an'  winna  let  the  bairn  Andrew  (puir  fallow!) 
come  to  ony  mischance,  though  he  's  a  daft  chield, 
whan  they  hae  straikit  me  doun  in  the  cauld 
earth." 

Lady  Grace  gave  her  every  assurance  that  this 
request  should  be  scrupulously  attended  to. 
Mattie  thanked  her  lady  over  and  over  again ; 
but  something  appeared  to  hang  upon  her  mind, 
which  she  yet  hesitated  to  disclose.  At  length 
she  took  courage,  from  the  kind  inquiring  eye  of 
her  lady,  whose  feelings  were  always  faithfully 
reflected  upon  her  countenance. 
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**  I  hae  ane  word  mair  to  say,  myleddy.  There 
are  things  that  hae  passit  in  this  family  ye  may 
whiles  like  to  ken,  an'  ye  wadna  like  either, 
though  they  dinna  concern  aebody  living  but  my- 
sel.  Gude  deeds  are  a'  kent  by  the  Searcher  o' 
hearts,  an'  evil  anes  are  best  in  the  mirk  o'  for- 
getfu'ness.  Baith  will  hae  their  reward  aboon. 
Speer  me  nae  questions  about  what  ye  may  sorra 
to  ken ;  an'  O  !  my  dear  leddy,"  added  she,  in  a 
supplicating  tone,  *^  dinna  break  my  heart  by 
showing  the  cauld  shouther  ony  mair,  or  I  may 
prove  fause  to  the  dead  in  order  to  please  the 
livino-  !" 

Lady  Fontayne  made  no  other  reply  to  this  ap- 
peal, than  by  the  starting  tears  which  filled  her 
eyes,  as  she  grasped  the  hand  of  her  faithful 
domestic. 

^*  Nothing  shall  ever  part  us  again,"  cried  she ; 
"  I  have  wronged  you  by  my  suspicions;  but  you 
shall  receive  ample  atonement;  and  those  who — : 
but  I  scorn  to  name  one,  whose  slanders  ought 
never  to  have  shaken  my  confidence  in  an  old 
tried  friend." 

"  Say  nae  mair,  my  leddy,"  said  Mattie,  who 
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had  regained  her  usual  quiet  demeanour,  *'  she  's 
no  that  douce,  an'  kens  nae  better.  1  'm  whiles 
angered  wi'  her  mysel ;  but  it  daes  nae  gude,  an' 
I  dinna  forget  that  we  a'  of  us  hae  muckle  evil  to 
repent  of,  and  we  suldna  refuse  to  a  fallow  sinner 
the  blessino-  we  sail  aiblins  crave,  as  did  Esau  of 
auld,  with  strong  cryin'  an'  tears,  lest,  perad- 
venture,  we  seek  it  in  vain." 

These  words  closed  the  conference. 
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